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^PHK attention of our readers has already been railed to a 
subject^ to which, the more it ib Lonsidcrctl the more im- 
portance must be attached — we mean ilut ol children's hooks, 
no less in quality than in quautjiy, constitute one of the 
most peculiar literary featuies of the present day. The first 
obvious rule in writing for the amu*&eincnt or instruction of child* 
Iiood, is to bear in mind llia^ it is not the extremes either of 
genius or dullness which we arc to address — that it is of no use 
wilting up to some minds or down to others — that we have 
only to do with that large class of aiemgc ability, to be found in 
children of healthy mental and physical foiniation, among whom 
in after life the distinction consists not so much in a chlfercnce of 
gifts as in the mode m wliich they have been led to use them. 
In a leccnt ai tilde our remarks were cliielly confined to a set of 
books in which not only this but every other sense and humanity 
of juvenilr* writing had been so utterly defied^ that the only con- 
solation ior all the misery they ha<l mflictedf consisted in the 
reflection that — however silly the infatuation winch had given 
them vogue heie — they wcie not of English origin. We now 
projXMse casting a sort of survey over that legion for which wc 
aic more responsible — taking first into consideration the general 
ciiaractcristics of those which we believe to be mistaken l^th as 
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to means and end — from which many who are concerned in the 
education of children are vainly expecting: good results^ and to 
which many who know nothing about the matter are falsely attri- 
buting them. 

In this department the present times profess to have done 
more than any other ; and it has become a habit, more perhaps 
f)f conventional phraseology than of actual conviction, to con* 
gratulate the rising generation on the devotion of so many writers 
to their service. Nevertheless there are some circumstances 
contingently connected with this very service, which may warrant 
us in expressing doubts as to the unqualified philauthropy of 
those yyho enter it. Considering the sure sale winch modern 
habits of universal education provide for children's books — the 
immense outfit required hy schools and masters, and the incalcu- 
lable number annually purchased as presents, it would upon 
the whole, maU<;r of far more legitimate surprise if either the 
supplies were less abundant, or tile suppliers, some of them, more 
conscientious. Rver since the days of Goldsmith the writing and 
edilihj^ of children’s works has been a source of ready emolu- 
mei^t^in no class of literature does the risk bear so small a 
proportion to the reward, — and conscquenlly in no class has the 
system of rnere manufacture been carried to such an extent. 

After the bewilderment of ideas has somewhat subsided which 
inevitably attends the first entrance into*a department of readmg 
so overstocked an<l where the minds of the writers are so dif- 
ferently actuated, and those of the readers so variously estimated* 
the one broad and general impression left with us is that of the^~ 
excessive ardour for teaching which prevails throughout. No 
matter how these authors may differ as to the inode, they all 
agree as to the necessity of presorting knowledge to the mind 
under what they conceive to be the most intelligible form, and 
in getting down as much as can be swallowed. With due judg* 
ment and moderation, this, generally speaking, is the course 
which all instructors would pursue ; nevertheless it is to the ex- 
treme to which it has been c arried that parents and teachers 
have to attribute the stunted mental state of their little scholars, 
who either have lieen plied with a greater quantity of nourish- 
ment than Jhe mind had strength c>r time to digest, or under 
the interdict laid on the imagination, in this mania for expla- 
nation, have been compelled to drag up the hill of knowledge 
with a wrong set of muscles. Doubtless the storii^ up of 
knowledge at an age when the powers of acquisition are most 
ductile and most tenacious, is of the utmost moment; but a 
child’s head is a measure, holding only a given quantity at a 
time, and, if overfilled, liable not to be carried steadily. Also, it is 
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one tkhig foj^ok the mind like a dei^ thing, and ^oilier 
it forage for itself^ and of incalculably more value isone vpluh^^ 
act of acquirement, combin^tou, or ooRdusion> than hund]Pede;m 
passively accepted facts. Not that the faculties can be said to lie 
inaOtiye ben^th this system of teaching— on the contrary, the mere 
mental mechamsm is frequently exert^ to the utmost ; but the case 
is much the same as in the present modern school of music, where, 
while the instrument itself is made to do wonders, the real sense df 
harmony is sacrificed. For it is a fact confirmed both by reason 
and experience^ and one which can alone account for the great de<> 
ficiency of spontaneous Jind native power — that which comes under 
the denomination of genius — in the sch(K)ls, English and foreign, 
where these modes of instruction are pursued — tliat the very art 
with which children are taught exactly stifles that which no art 
can teach. 

As regards also the excessive clearness of explanation, insisted 
upon now-a-da\s as the only roa<l to sureness of a]>prehcii$ion, 
it is unquestionably necessary tliat a child should, in common 
parlance, undcrslaiid what it ae({un‘es. Hut this again must be 
taken with liiniiaiion; for Nature, not fond apparently of 
committing too much pnver into a teacher's hand, has decreed 
that unless a child be permitted to acquire beyond what it posi*^ 
tively understands, its intellectual progress shall be slow, if any. 
As Sir Walter Scott says, in his beautiful preface to the Tales 
of a Grandfather, ‘ There is no harm, but, on the contrary, 
there is benefit in presenting a child with ideas beyond his easy 
and immediate coinprehcnsion. The difficulties thus ofTeredy if 
not great or too frcctucnt, stimulate curiosity and encourage 
exertion.^ We are so cr>ustitutc<l that even at the maturest state 
of our minds — when length of experience has rendered the feeling 
of disappointment one alino^ unjustifiable in our own eyes — we 
find the sense of interest fur a given object, and feeling of iis;, 
beauty to precede far more than to folhnv the sense of compre- 
hension — or, it were better said, the belief of fully comprehending ; 
— but with children, who only live in anticipation, this is more 
conspicuously the case ; in point of fact they delight most in what 
they do not comprehend. Those therefore who insist on keep- 
ing the sense of enjoyment rigidly back, till that of compreheni’ 
sidn has been forcibly urged forward — who stipulate that the one 
shall not be indulged till the other be appeased — are in reality 
but retarding what they* most affect to promote : only inducing 
a prostration, and not a development of the mental powers. In 
shortj Ow child thus circumstanced is submitting his understanding 
and not exerting it — a very deplorable exchange. 

^TFie law of Nature,’ in Coleridge's words, ‘has irrevocably 
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decreed that the way to knowledge shall be long, difficulty wind- 
ing» and oftentimes returning upon itself.’ Thus, to a vulgar 
apprehension, a child’s mind will be apparently sailing away -from 
its objecty when in truth it is only following the devious current 
which securely leads to it. Of all the errors in education that 
of overmuch dependence upon teaching is most to be dreaded, 
because least to be rectified. On this account it is, that, even 
under the most judicious direction, regular series of lessons never 
do so much good os when a gap is left here and there for the 
mind’s own opertitions. I’here is a self-development in what is 
involuntarily preferred and^ unconsciously chosen, which the 
regular habits of mechanical acquirement are indispensable to 
]>roniote, but insufficient to attain ; there is a wisdom gained to 
the mind in being left to know both what it can do for itself and 
what it needs Irom others, which a continuous form of instruction 
may assist but can never impart ; and those parents or teachers can 
know but little of the real nature of education, or of the being 
they have to educate, who hesitate to confess that, after all they 
may have taught him, the nicest art consists in knowing where to 
leave him to teach himself. 

Such views are far too humiliating to find favour in times 
when a presumptuous faith is placed alike in the means and 
ends of mere lifeless acquisition; when the value of know- 
ledge is vulgarly computed only by the numbers of things known 
and not by their influonco on the spirit, and when a melancholy 
disregard is shown for those higher departments of moral training, 
the necessity for which increases with the increase of attainment. 
Under these circumstances it is no wonder that the province of 
external control should be, by many Mentors, directly reversed 
in application — enforced where least beneficial, and suspended 
where most needful. If, accordingfy, we have, on the one hand, 
a set of books, whose greatest art consists in reducing all the 
healthy portions of the mind to a mere receptive machine, and 
furnishing every kind of splint and bandage for such distorted 
limbs as perfect liberty can done restore — we find, on the other, 
an equally voluminous class whose highest aim is to enamrage 
voluntary development where voluntary improvement is least to 
be expected, and to emancipate those departments of the will and 
the reason for which we know ‘ service alone is perfect freedom.’ 
Nevertheless there will be times when this cross-purposed eman- 
cipalion presses somewhat heavily on those who have granted it ; 
there must be seasons when it is good for these little independents 
to be amenable to some authority — and it is rather amusing to 
triice what provision has been made for such excessive emergen- 
cies. It stands to reason that such enlightened theorists would 
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never dream of tbe old-fashioned slavery of implicit obedlenc^j 
nor ilic old-fashioned tyranny of absolute authority ; instead there- 
fore of the former a host of arguments are resorted to in, order^to 
break to the infantine mind, in the most delicate manner possiUe, 
the expedience of some kind of submission — voluntary of cou^ie — 
while, instead of tbe latter, a liost of ajmlogies are put into tbe 
mouths of parents for the excessive liberty of requiring their 
children to do — bow can we express what is so derogatory to their 
dignity?— to do as they are bid! The consequences of these 
measures may be easily foreseen ; the mind to which we apply 
such means of conriction has unquestionably tbe right of remain- 
ing unconvinced ; and children must be duller than we should 
wish them to be, who cannot discover that, however admirable 
the argument, they are still at perfect liberty to dissent. 

But to return to that idolatry of teaching which wc liave desig- 
nated as tbe broadest maik of the present juvenile school — wc 
cannot proceed without slightly adverting to those books of com- 
pound instruction and amusement in which tlicsc tendencies are 
most carried out, and of the multifarious nature of which some- 
thing was said on a former occasion. F<n' though a further 
exaTnination of the subject lias the more acquainted us with 
the excessive ingenuity displayed in this amphibious race, it has 
also the more convinced us that the ingenuity is utterly wasted ; 
— that by a large class of grown-up readers, the works in 
question are ujibeld for those >ery qualities of amusement and 
interest in which they arc most defir ient. We ailmit that it is 
difficult for a matured mind, in all cases, to form a precise 
estimate of what is interesting to a child — that it is necessary 
to recover somewhat of their brightness of vision and keenness 
of appetite, before we can detect, like them, the scliool master 
beneath every modern variety of sheep's clothing, or feci, like 
them, what a complete killjoy he must be to their tastes. But 
ill some instances surely there can be no mistake : in these can 
any one turn three pages ivithout comprehending how ckUous 
it must be to a child to have his bead, on all occasions, thrust 
before his heart — to feel that, whatever path of enjoyment he 
may enter, an ambuscade of knowledge is lurking ready to rush 
down upon him and intercept it? What grown up lady, for 
example, while engrossed in a beautiful poem, could bear to stop 
and be informed whether the verse were in iambics, or trochaics, 
dactylics, or anapacstics, with a long dissertation upon the distinc- 
rions between the same ? Who, while devouring an interesting 
tale, could tolerate, at the most stirring part, to be called off for a 
lesson upon the different terms of rhetoric — to be tauglit that the 
urgent supplications for mercy, or disjointed ejaculations of 
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<^apair of the dyin^ hero or desperate heroine, were ^irecise ape-* 
Cimena of eephonesis or aposu>pesis, w any other tremendously 
learned word, to be picked up, aa we did these, from a child' 3 
catechism The authors of such works are loud in assurances 
of their adaptation to the minds and tastes of childhood, and 
profuse in examples of their beneficial influence ; but how truly 
could their little readers retort with the fable of the * Lion and 
the Man [ * They arc delighted, it is true, with the romantic 
story of ‘ Peter the Wild Boy/ but they have not the slightest 
curiosity to know the natural history, or Linncan nomenclature, 
of the pig-nuts he ate. 

TJiere is, however, even in these days a section of works, the 
gukling principle of which is not so much what they shall put into 
the mind as what they shall keep out, and where the anxiety to 
exclude all that may be pernicious has also sacrificed all that is 
nourishing. There arc some writers by whom their young readers 
arc treated rather as languid, listless invalids, than as healthy, 
hungry boys and girls — who know no medium between ardent 
spirits and barJey-water — and, for fear of repletion or intoxication, 
put their readers on a diet on whicli they may exist, but can never 
thrive. Nothing truly has surpiised us more, in our tour through 
little libraries, than to sec the wishy-washy materials of which not 
a few are composed — the scanty allowance of ideas with which a 
narrative is held togetlier, and the mere prate with which the 
intervals are filled up. There are some children doubtless who 
relish this barren fare, as there are jilcnty of older ones wli<i de- 
vour the most vapid novels ; an<l both cases are alike ])iliabie. 
We have known a boy of liltceri whose energies were so sapjied 
as not to be at the trouble of finishing King Lear, and a girl of 
about the same age w hose tastes were so rarefied that she stuck 
fast in the Heart of Mid- Lothian. Mere children especially may 
be brought so low as not to Uike interest in what most amuses 
others ; nay, instances are not fading of unfortunate beings whose 
capacities, both for work and })lay, had been so desperately mis- 
managed that they had as little energy left for the one as for the 
other. 

Of course the quality of such works varies somewliat with the 
writer, though the principle of neutrality remains .the same; 
and sometimes a little frothy b^cliness of dialogue is exhibited, 
which might perhaps amuse an older generation, but is very 
much thrown away upon children. At best, , their nations of 
smartness and repartee are very limited^ They like the jingle of 
words whicii compose a pun, but the point is utterly l4ist upon 
them^ Nor can it be otherwise, since all wit and irony ne- 

* Pimiock's ' Catechism of Ahatoriib ' f 
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cessjirily derive their weapons from an acquaintance with the 
world; and therefore cannot exist in children^ or is sure to 
di^ust when it does. A practical joke is therefore the only 
species which they thorougrhly understand, and always like; but^ 
in an abstract way, the fable-book is their only Joe Ktiller, and 
that as much from the marvellousness as the humour of its con- 
tents. They can see some fun in the connexion of human speech 
and ideas with the nose of the fox or the bill of the raven, while 
the far-fetched wit of a fellow- child will strike them as great 
nonsense. Children are sharp casuists as to what is put into a 
cbiUrs mouth. They detect intuitively what is absurd, or what is 
" unnatural ; and could we see into their hearts w e should liiul a 
secret ccmteinpt for, or grudge against, the little pedantic spokes- 
man whose perorations form the greatcir part of such volumes. 
Under the best of circumstances, we doubt whether children, who 
are beyond mere babyhood, enjoy the histories and pictures of 
their own * life and tunes ’ as much as their elders snpposc5. Fur 
us these scenes childhood, described as some of our modern 
writers can describe — lor us these scenes have an ineffable charm ; 
but we must remember that we stand in direct contrary nosition 
to their ostensible readers. We look fondly back to cbildiuxid — 
they, ardently forward to maturity; we magnify the happiness 
that is past — they, that alone which is to come. For them, men 
and women are gods and gfxldesses ; and no description of the 
Paradise they now occupy interests them half as much as a peep 
into that Olympus which they hope one day to climb. 

But to return Ui this very circumspei'i genemtion of little books. 
Connected with them may be TneiitK)ru'<l a kindred class of medi- 
ocrity which, if they do not absolutely tie the mind to their aprfiii- 
strings, are always reminding it of the length of its tether. 'J'he 
obvious intention of these writers is to do good, but the very offi- 
Ciousness of their services renders them unpalatable. The truth 
is, there is no getting rid of them. Fioui the moment you open 
the book the moral treads so close upon your heels as to lie abso- 
lutely in the way. Children have no sooner begun to enjoy, than 
they are called upon to reflect ; they have no sooner begun to 
forget that there exists in the world such a little being as them- 
selves, than they are pulled back to remember not only what they 
are, but what they will one day infallibly become. In short, the 
young idea is not left to shoot one moment in peace, but is 
twitt^ and snubbed the whole way through with a pertinacity of 
admonition, injunction, and advice, which, from its gtudious in. 
corporation with the tale itself, is more than usually difficult to 
elude. In this respect the old school was far more considerate. 
You were allowed to have the story part all to yourself, while the 
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advice and personalities were carefully summed up in three 
awfully dry lines at the conclusion^ labelled^ for fear of mistake^ 
• Moral/ wliich you treated at will, and either swallowed whole or 
skipped altogether. The consequence, it is true, of this plan was, 
that children became accusUimed to look on tale and moral as two 
utterly distinct concerns, in no way connected except by conven- 
tional proximity ; and the little girl of ten years old, who had just 
been devouring a story where this usual appendage w'as failing, on 
being questioned as to the moral, earnest!} denied the fact of there 
being any at all, and brought up her book to prove it ! Certain 
it is that if tlie moral does not find its way to the heart through 
the narrative itself, it will scarcely reach it in a subsequent set" 
form ; yet the present plan of general distribution is by far the 
w orst of the two, inasmuch as, by the perpetual interruption to the 
sympathies, you lessen the effect of the talc, and with it the 
chance of edifijallon. We should always bear in mind that the 
instruction, whether moral or intellectual, arising from works 
avowedly of amusement, can be only incidental. It is of no use 
endeavouring to teach in hours whicli children consider exempt 
from learning : they like neither lessons nor lectures in their 
wrong places, or they cease to be children if they do. 

We pass on to another description of juvenile works, which, 
considering all the parade of protection implied in those we have 
quitted, have rather puzzled us. It w'ould seem that parents who 
would on no account permit their children to wander among the 
absurd extravagances of fictitious life, will not hesitate to intro- 
duce them to the pitiful meannesses of real life — would far rather 
they should dwell on the vulgarities of mere fashion — the non- 
senses of mere convention, or the bcliind-thc'sccnes of what is 
most contcin])tiblc in the world that is about them— than on the 
high-flown exaggerations and impossible atrocities of a world 
with which they have nothing to do. With a certain class of 
writers facts are truth, and fable falsehood — no matter what either 
may be in themselves. Children axe welcome therefore to know 
all about the petty hopes and contrivances of a modern dasher— 
the vanities and flirtations of a modern coquette ; but Heaven for- 
bid their being tempted to imiiatc the cabals of the grand vizier, 
or the loves and intrigues of Shelsemnihar and the Prince of 
Persia. Accordingly wc have ihe mean calculations of mush- 
room manufacturers, the dirty tricks of low lawyers, the personal 
animosities and emulations of their wives and families, and the 
eventual smash of all p<arties, with other scenes of domestic and 
professional degradation, put into a familiarity 6f form which is 
ten times more disgusting as reminding us fur whose eyes it is 
especially intended. God knows, parents need be in no hurry to 
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give their children this lund of information— the world will 
them to it soon i^nough ; and who likes it when he lias got iti 
There is no degree of ignorance so unbecoming to a child as the 
least premature knowledge. At best, an acquaintance ^ith the 
melancholy truths of this world is only a defensive weapon : why, 
tliesTj seek to put it into the hands of those who are, or ought to 
be^ under the protection Of others? And it wore well if such 
wViJers stopped here ; but in their fear lest the omission of any of 
the wickednesses, as well as the weaknesses, of mankind should 
be laid to their charge, or in the anxiety to sup])ly constant 
novelties for dainty palates, they lay open a side of human life 
which it might be thought the particular privilege and purpose of 
parental protection to conceal. For can anybody suppose that it 
is necessary to acquaint children with those scenes of violence 
)>etween man and wife which generally terminate in one of the 
})arties being bound over to keep the peace ? Does anybody ima- 
gine it can be edifying for a child to know that there exists in this 
world so vile a creature as the grown man son who can lift up his 
hand against a mother? Children do not require to be shocked 
into the avoidance i>f crimes like these ; if they are not shock e<l 
at sue}) representations, the idea of alTecting them in any other 
way is hopeless; and yet these, and similar occurrences, are by no 
means uncommon in a set of books which have been admitted 
into families in lieu of the much vilified fairy talc. 

And now that wc are on llie subject of tale-wn‘ting, we must 
allude to a deparlinont of juvenile literature lo which it lias been 
much applied — a department so extensive in naiumerical amount 
as to forbid all close analysis, though, from its uniformity of cha- 
racter, it may well permit of a few general remarks. Wc mean 
the juvenile religious reading of the d<ay, which, under one shape 
or another, frequently engrosses4hc larger share of a child's book- 
case. We trust there is no danger of onr being inisunderstcKKl. 
The high religious tone which pervades s<ime of the best of the 
modern children’s books, wc regard as the greatest boon which 
these times of nominal improvement have bestowed on them : wc 
might almost add the only one — just as the mere delstical mo- 
rality which pervaded so many beautifully- written books of the 
last generation might be said to be their only deficiency. The 
works to which we point are that herd of second and third 
rate publications which, having religion ostensibly as their theme, 
are ]ndis<!Timitiately put into the hands of childhood, but which, 
in point of fact, supply motives as little calculated for the regu- 
lation of the heart as the unchrislianized elegance of those just 
mentioned. The usual form is that of a tale ; but this seems in 
general to be adopted not as conveying in itself an illustration 

of 
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of the writer 8 doctrines, but merely as providing the necessary 
foundation work, mechanically speaking, to which they may be 
affixed — a kind of scaffolding by which the expounder holds 
on — and intended, like any other temporary support or con- 
nexion, to be cut away and cast aside as soon as the pur- 
pose has been effected. No scrujde, therefore, seems to exist 
as to the clumsiness or flinf^iness of materials which are not 
wanted for any use or beauty of their own, and which, moreover, 
no usefulness nor beauty could save from neglect. For the pious 
reader is evidently expected to be far too impatient to get to the 
religious parts, to care to l(K)k close into a story which only serves 
to hold them together. Renouncing, therefore, equally from ex- . 
pedictico and principle, all the pomps of composition, and vaniues 
of invention, nothing, artistically speaking, can be more rxhi- 
temptible than the construction of such tales; which are gene- 
rally as grossly unnatf ral as may be consistent with the strictest 
(X)mmon-place. Such indeed, in some, is the boldness of non- 
connexion between plot and d6n(mement, such the utter unconcern 
with which an individual is made one character in description 
and another in action, that were it not for the constant inter- 
ference of Scripture, no deficiency in one source of amusement 
would be felt. 

So much for the secular part of this little tribe — as for their 
religious side, were we not convinced that children, who aie 
children indeed, will never have the patience of perusal requisite 
to be much influenced by them, we should stigmatise iii no 
lenient terms thatk style of writing where they are represented as 
lisping over all that is most solemn in Revelation with a flippancy 
that can only lessen their respect for it, and confessing the wicked- 
ness of the human heart, upon the most trivial occasions, with an 
off-hand frequency that can onlj; dull their sense of it : — where 
children preach to their eldeis and betters, without the slightest 
regard for their being such, and end by keeping an open death- 
bed for the ediiicatioii and applause of a crowd of strangers. 
In the words of one of their own writers, ' it is so horrid to make 
religion a matter of show-off, which I really think these stories 
could teach children to be guilty of.'^ And here again much of 
this evil may be attributed to the dismissal of the imagination 
as a means of assistance. Elverytliing n<>w-a-days is to be brought 
Itjomc to a child's mind * his eyes are to be opened at any cost, 
regardless of the film which has been designedly cast over them. 
Instead, therefore, of taking advantage of that sphere of fictitious 
or allegorical life, in which his ardent feelings may expatiate 
freel y without risk of wrong personal application, he is intruded 
* Children's Friend far 1B41. '' 


into 
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iala field ^ realilj where no other reandt. caa posaibty eiiaue« 
On this account we hajl^ith the more. satisfaction a rising class, 
of religious bqgks where the fanciiulness of the story or the 
renioteoess^of the times does away with that so-called truth for 
which a child’s mind is not ripe. Personalities are never more 
dangerous than when pressed, into the service of religion; and 
who can question that it is infinitely safer for a child to read of, 
the conversion of a pagan king or queen than of that of bis 
father* mother* or neat-door neighbour ? 

Another very reprehensible feature in these books is the little 
tenderness for the sensitive feelings of childhood* evinced in. their 
choice of illustration. In order to impress them with the vices 
and miseries attendant on an ignorance or disregaid of the 
lessons of Christianity* all the worst aboiiiinatums of idolatry 
and tortures of slavery are brought into requisition. Wretched 
Hindoo mothers in whom the voice of nature is perverted* 
ami execrable slave-drivers to whom the dictates of mercy are 
unknown* are their favourite topics ; and the tender minds and 
ready imaginations of childhood are harrowed with descriptions 
which we have known to haunt their hours of sleejiless darkless 
quite as eficrtually as any of the old apparitions and hobgoblins. 

While deprecating those works where the legitimate use of 
an extraneous interest has been denied* or one of a pernicious 
kind adopted* we are so far from proscribing subjects of a 
religious nature from the hours of juvenile relaxation* that there 
are none wc should more strenuously encourage. Of all the 
subjects which fascinate a child* none can compete with those in 
which religion is the mainspring — the narratives of persecution 
and conversion, with all their high-soul ed iaith* strong endurance* 
or deep contrition* have a charm* for the key to which we must 
look to a liigher feeling than imagination. What book is more 
popular with children than the * I^ilgrim^'s Progress V What child 
will not hang over the tales of the Covenanters in ' Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life,’ — or, to take a soiierer example* what 
young heart has not been impressed with the cheer! ul piety that 
animates the * Vicar of Wakefield?’ How salutary are such re- 
presentations, compared with those where religion is professed 
without reverence* and self-condemnation wdthoiit humility; or 
where children are made to see sacrifices for which there are no 
motives* and sufferings under which there is no consolation* and 
which at this tender age can only harden or wither the heart 1 
We may here say a lew words upon a set of books which* 
professing to facilitate and promote the reading of the Scriptures, 
in reality sometimes exclude them. Endless* now-a-days* are the 
assistances for the understanding of that which we can neither add 

to 
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to nor take from without danger^ and which^ as far as concerns 
young ami old, is in itself adapted to oyery capacity. ' Innumer-^ 
able arc the ^Guides to Scripture* and ' Helps jto the Bible’— 
the * Bible Lessons* and * Scripture Stories’ — which, though they 
may faithfully give the spirit of Holy Writ, materially interfere 
with the letter. Two or three of these are very beautiful, and 
several more of them, wc acknowledge, in some way edifying ; bat 
this is not a walk for ordinary writers — and even as to many cleverly 
executed works of the class it may be justly questioned whether, 
in the ardour of exemplification, the clearness of the example has 
not been obscured, and in the exuberance of commentary, the sim- 
plicity of the text forgotten. Some are plain enough, but then wliat 
can be plainer than Scripture? Too many, however, seek to give 
a meretricious interest, the taste for which it is of all things most 
dangerous to encourage. There is no greater mistake than to 
suppose that the Bible gains anything by a superficial garnish of 
sentimentality, or a margin of matter-of-fact elucidation — that the 
pathos of Ruth’s devotion is enhanced by any sup])ositious romance 
on which the text is silent, or the miracle of Peter’s Deliverance 


by a mechanical description of the lock which burst open. Some 
commentary is necessary, and iliat best determined by those most 
conversant with the individual mind ; but nothing, under any 
pretext, ought to be allowed to interfere with the knowledge 
of the Scriptures, word for word, as they are. There is enough 
in them that children can understand, and what they cannot in 
no way suffers by being acquired young. 

We turn to a class of i)ooks in which, the aim being more 
positive and the form more prescribed, less scope is given to 
the vagaries of modem ingenuity — though at the same time, 
from the certainty of demand, this line has afforded the utmost 
sco])c to the mere book-maker. ^ We mean the genuine school- 
book, in which whatever is most worth having in modern im- 
provement is to be found. Parents and teachers are generally 
compelled, sooner or later, to acknowledge that, in matters of 
acquirement intended for wear and tear throughout life, all 
attempt at ornament is superfluous, if not cumbersome — and the 
whole fill-page family of the Peter Parleys, with their skin-deep 
gloss of colloquial familiarity — their * well’s,* and ‘ you know*s,’ 
and ^ what do you think’s,’ are, we have reason to believe, waning 
in estimation. The chief objection, therefore, to the more solid 


school-books of the day is confined to their needless superfluity 
of number. And this affects the older rather than the younger 
generation. Every master of any repute now speculates in his 
Histories and Geographies^ his Keys and his Catechisms- — and 
|die jmekets of parents arc severely taxed in purchasing new 
” ' school-books 
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school* book9 which difier from the old ones merely in a trans- 
position of words. As regards the department of History, we 
have at this moment fifteen juvenile Histories of England before 
us (and these not all)^ of different degrees of merit — some of 
them so dry that the pupil has all the task of Hume and Smollett 
without the honour and glory ^ while as regards Geography, 
such are the ramifications into ^ Civil Geography/ ‘Historical 
Geography/ ‘ Political Geography/ ‘ Physical Geography/ ' Na- 
tural Geography/ ‘ Grammar of Geography/ &c., that among 
them all the go^ old * common Geography’ seems to have but a 
slender chance. Less harm, however, has been done than might 
have been supposed. Merc transposers have not the time to alter 
much more than the name, nor the ability to go far wrong; 
while, on the other hand, several hrst-ratc writers have employed 
b<nh, to the great advantage of elementary instruction. Never- 
theless, we arc inclined to consider that the chief improvement in 
this department is chiefly attributable to the judicious retaining 
and remodelling of old works ; for much as Goldsmith may re- 
quire rectification, and Mangnall continuation, no modern work 
has excelled either. In passing, we must regret that much know- 
Icilge that is useful and interesting should be conveyed in the 
form of conversations. Vtvd vocc, this is a mode of instruction 
which stands unrivalleil; but in the transition to print, it seldom fails 
to acquire a pedantry and mannerism, which, ever since the days 
of ‘Tutor, George and IJarry/ have been very obnoxious to 
children. If the subject discussed bo merely hard information, 
these flowery links in no way assist to beguile it — if it be one of 
amusement and interest, it does not require them. In either case it 
conveys the idea of filling a book for filling’s sake. In private 
and maternal tuition these roadside endearments are best supplied 
impromptu, and in school they &re somewhat out of place. Mrs. 
Markham’s History of England is one among the few exceptions, 
but this lady’s Conversations have so little talk in them as hardly 
to come under that denomination. Altogether it is Jo be feared 
that in the multiplication of works of instruction now supplied, 
much time is engaged that might be moie profitably spent. 
Much, it is true, is taught that is worth hionjivfft but little atten- 
tion paid U> what is worth reading. Young people are directed 
to authors who will be forgotten in a twelvemonth, to the exclusion 
of those who have stood for a century ; and girls especially leave 
school with .no knowledge of those standard English wor)^ which 
ought to be put into them next to their Bible. 

Recent times have. produced many works in which vast exer- 
tion has been mafle to bring down the difficulties of science to 
the comprehension of childhood ; but without depreciating the 

intention. 
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intention, we are inclined to regard the pains expended aSj in 
great measure, labour lost. Any one auiccrned in the educa- 
tion of children must soon become aware that all matters of 
science, how^ever iiimiliarly put, must depend mainly on the ex- 
planation of the teacher. There is no reason, therefore, why the 
best books should not be used at once; and this, in point of 
fact, is most generally done by those who teach such things 
with any success. 

VVe must, we sup|)ose. Include under the category of school- 
books — at least we know not wlierc else to place them — those 
‘ much-ado-about-nothing' systems — those ingenious teachers who 

• climb o'er tlic house to unlock the little gate/ who care not how 
vague an idea their pupils may possess of the inulli]>lication-table, 
or of the number ol the coiiniiandinents, but sternly insist on 
tbeir accuracy of distinction between a borse and a cow,* and on 
their clearness of apprehension of the ^ hingdom of a nceiije/ and 
Ulie parts and properties of a halfpenny!' By which we beg 
to oliserve no allusion is intended to the conventional province of 
the fine, or the fugitive disposition of tlie other — no assistance 
tendered as to the use of the needle, or the disposal of the half- 
penny, but, oil the contrary, the attention is solely concentred 
on certain ininuti^e, which the negligence of all former ages 
had unaccountably left children to find out for themselyes. In- 
deed it is sad to think how many a needle lia.s been jdied in mere 
vulgar mechanical industry, without one thought of its being 

* mineral, artificial, metallic, opaque, bright, cold, taper, pointed, 
slender, useful, fusible, grey or stecl-colour, hard, brittle, solid, 
steel/ It is painful to reflect how many a halfpenny has been 
pocketed, and, what is worse, spent too, without the slightest atten- 
tion to its ' surfaces, edges, milling, impression, image, super- 
scription^ reverse, date/ &c, f What has the world been about ? 

Another feature bf this novel system is a species of exercise 
which, we understand, in those particular schfH>1s where ^hey teach 
Iqn? words and little matters, is called * Elliptical Q^mtions^^ but 
in a printed form assumes the name of * Rational ReaJ^ngsJ" 
The recipe consists in leaving idank spaces in the naiT^tive, 
whether verse, or prose, for the child's imagination to fill up— a 
plan which combines the twofold advantage of requiring iv> 
thought to do, and conferring no instruction when done. For 
instance — • ^ 


‘ A London merchant had , James and Richard. James, 

frStn a boy accustomed to every indulgence in lus power, and 

when be was up, was quite a fine , He .dressed expen- 


* Se€ Aidg to Dsvslopment. 
f Dr. Mayo's Lesions on Objects. 
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sively-^frequented public — ^kept fais hunter at a livery 

and was a of several convivial . At home it was 

almost a footman’s sole to on him. He would 

thought it greatly him to buckle his shoes^ and if he 

anything at the other of the room, he would ring a , and 
bring a servant up two rather than rise from his and 

fetch it,’ &c. 

Or this — 

* Around the fire one winter night, 

The farmer’s rosy children , 

The fagot lent blazing light. 

And jokes round and careless chat ; 

When, hark 1 a gentle they hear. 

Low tapping at the bolted , 

And thus to gain their willing , 

A feeble voice was heard to implore ’ 

Now' vvbat run possibly be gained by such exercises as these? 
A clever child might possibly conceive that the blanks in the 
prose piece were typical of certain lapses in James’s life ; but the 
gaps in Miss Aik in vvimld decidedly be too much for him. If 
puzzling the brain in search of a word be a necessary j)ortion of 
education, a few charades from old pocket-books will answer the 
purpose much lietter. There is no child but who would look 
upon this kind of exercise as mere play, and get sick of it on that 
very account. And yet, reader, these are Rntfonal Readings- ! and 
are mixed up pari passu w ith lessons on astiunoiny and hydrau- 
lics, &c., requiring a mind of about thri«*c the age.* 

Equally absurd in principle, but older we believe in practice, 
are those specimens of false spelling, the rectification of which is 
supposed to be instrumental in promoting a correct idea of such 
matters ; but which, in reality, j[nuch more generally succeed in 
leaving impressions of the wrong way than of the right. This 
would hardly be worth mentioning here bad we not observed a 
recent advertisement announcing the pains which have been taken 
to supply the present rising generation with * quotations from the 
Aes^ J^ets, and the choicest sentences from our great writers,’ all 
^elt wrong I f So that it may be reasonably expected that for 
the sake of a ^ too little or an e too much, the best ideas of writing 
will henceforward be inseparably connected in their minds with 
the worst of spelling. It is like cutting a Sir Joshua to shreds 
to show them the texture of the canvas. 

Having thus expressed our opinion of the majority of modern 
juTcnile books, it may be urged upon us, that, with few' cxccp- 

A Scries of Lessons in Prose mid Verse, by J. M*CaUoeh, D.D. 
t Piiinoek*« Exercises ip False Spelling. 
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lions, the minds of children are far more healthily exercised 
and generally cultivated than in a former generation. But, while 
gladly admitting this to be the fact, we are inclined to attribute 
it iar more to the liberty now allowed them in promiscuous read- 
ing than to any cflbrts which have been made of late in their own 
department — far more to the power of ranging free over field 
'and pasture than to all the little racks of ready-cut hay that hare 
been so officiously supplied them. Children seem to possess 
an inherent conviction that when the hole is big enough for the 
cat, no smaller one at the side is needed for the kitten. They 
don't really care for ‘Glimpses’ of this, or ‘Gleanings’ of that, 
or ‘ Footsteps' to the other — but would rather stretch and pull, 
and get on tiptoe to reach the sweeter fruit above them, than 
confine themselves to the crabs which grow to their level. The 
truth is, though seldom apprehended by juvenile book-writers, 
that children are distinguished from ourselves less by an infe- 
rior it// than by a diffh^ence in capacity — that the barriers between 
manhood and childhood arc marked les.s by the progress of 
every power than by the exchange of many. A mere weaker 
decoction of the same ideas and subjects that suit us will be 
very unsuitable to them. A genuine child* s book is as little 
like a bor>k for grown people cut down, as the child himself is 
like a little old man. The beauty and popularity of Lamb’s 
^ Shakspeare’s Tales' are attributable to the joint excellences of 
both author and transposcr, but this is a rare exception : — gene- 
rally speaking, the way in which Froissart is cut into spoon-meat, 
and Josephus put into swaddling-clothes, has only degraded these 
authors from their old positions, without in any way benefiting the 
rising generation by their new. The real secret of a child's book 
consists not merely in Its being less dry and less difficult, but 
more rich in interest — mure trife to nature — more exquisite in 
art — more abundant in every quality that replies to childhood’s 
keener and fresher perceptions. Such being the case, the best of 
juvenile reading will be fimnd in libraries belonging to their 
elders, while the best of juvenile writing will not fail to d, light 
those who arc no longer children. ' Robinson Crusoe,’ the stand- 
ing fai'ourite of above a century, was not originally written for 
children ; and Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’ ad- 
dressed solely to them, are the pleasure and profit of every age, 
from childhood upwards. Our little friends tear Popc^'s ‘ Odyssey’ 
from mamma’s hands, while she takes up their ' Agathos ’ with an 
admiration which no child’s can exceed. Upon the whole the 
idea of a book being too old for a child is one which rests upon 
tTery false foundations. If we do not mistake bis department 
"of enjoyment, we can hardly overrate his powers of it. With 

most 
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mo$t childr^ the taste for Robinson Crusoe will be carried out into 
Columbus's discoveries^ Anson's vojagesj and Belzoni*s travels; 
the relish for scenes of home-life into Evelyn's Diary^ Cowper's 
Letters, or Bracebridge Hall. With very many the easy neatness 
or pompous sounds of verse, from John Gilpin, or Gay's Fables, 
to Alexander s Feast, or Paradise Lost, have an ineffable charm. 
Some of no uncommon capacity are known to be smitten with the 
-mysterious pathos of Young's Night Thoi^ghts. But yesterday 
we saw one little miss sucking her thumb over Thalaba. 

But to return to the present liberty of indiscriminate reading: 
wc doubt in most cases if it be owing to any conviction of its real 
superiority, or whether, in the great increase of publications, and 
the prevailing fashion of throwing open libraries and scattering 
books through every room of a house, it has not rather been suf- 
fered from an impossibility of prevention. We fear, in short, 
that parents are tar more inclined to look on this as a necessary 
evil than as an incidental good, and arc by no means satisfied in 
their consciences as to the time spent in useless reading, or the risk 
incurred by pernicious* But may not these misgivings, like 
many another concerning the education of children, be traced to 
our giving ourselves too much credit for judgment, and them too 
little for discernment t As regards useless reading, so long ^ it 
does not interfere with habits of application, and jiowers of 
attention, wc arc but poor judges of its real amount. Children 
have an instinct of food which more cnllivaled palates lose ; and 
many is the scrap they will })ick from hedge and common which 
to us seem barren. Nor may the question of pernicious reading 
be left to its usual acceptation, more os]ieLially as what is so called 
deserves the epithet, not so much on account of any absolutely 
false principle as from a tendency to inflame the passions or 
shock the taste, and tliercfore ialls innocuous on a mind where 
the passions are silent and the taste unformed. With the im- 
mense choice of irreprehensible works before us, no one would 
deliber e)y put those into a child's hands where much that is 
be^Uiiui is mixed up with much that is offensive; but, should 
they, fall in their way, we firmly believe no risk to exist — if they 
will read them at one time or another, the earlier perhaps the 
better. Such works are like the viper — they have a wholesome 
flesh as well as a poisonous sting ; and children are perhaps the 
only class of readers which can partake of one without suffering 
from the other. 

We are aware that a small party exists who not only deny the 
utility oi the modortijuvenile school, hut go so far as to question the 
utility and policy of children's books altogether. Tiepk, a true genius 
as well as a most {earned man, is said never to have allowed one 
to enter liis house. Such a mode of preventioni however, is worse 
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than the evil itself. Juvenile books are as necessary to chUclren 
a^ juvenile companionship, though nothing can be worse for them 
than to be restricted exclusively to either. Doubtless the iamgtnary 
exemption from the rules and ceremonials of general literature, 
which little books as well as little folks enjoy, has, as we have 
seen^ fostered a host of works from the simply unprofitable to the 
directly pernicious, which would otherwise not have seen the light. 
But neither this nor, any other consideration should forbid the 
cultivation of a branch of literature uhich, properly understood, 
gives exercise to the highest powers both of head and heart, or 
make us ungrateful to those writers by whom great powers have 
been so devoted. For children are not their only debtors — ttor 
is the delight with which wc take up one of the companions of 
our childhood entirely attributable to associations •of days gxme 
by — nor the assiduity with which we devour a new comer solely 
ascribable to parental watchfulness — but it is with these as with 
some game which we join at first merely to try whether we can 
play as we once did, or with the view of keeping our little play- 
mates out of mischief, but which we end by liking for its own 
sake — though wc do not alw^ays say so. 

In truth it is good for both that the young and the old should 
frequently exchange libraries. We give them u world of new 
ideas, but they do more, for they purify and freshen our old ones. 
There is nothing like the voice of on&of these little Mentors to 
brush up our letter port. There is no reading from which we 
rise more softened in heart, more strengthened in resolution, nay, 
not infrequently, more enriched in information. And this brings 
us to a more grateful portion of our task, and one in which that 
general tone we were bound to observe in Our deprecatory remarks 
may be exchanged for a more particular kind— <-for, considering 
the numbers of little volumes tliat*liuve passed through our hands 
with^ a view to preparing this article, it may perhaps not seem 
presumptuous in us to specify modern works both of amusement 
and instruction which have struck us as, on the whole, xhost 
worthy of the attention of parents and teachers. At the same 
time the following list has been the incidental more than < the 
intentional result of our seairb, and tiierefore professes no sys- 
tematic completeness, or categorical accuracy: moreover, wre 
doubt not that by many a reader our selection has been al- 
ready anticipated. As regards also the old ehildren’s books, die 
m^h-read and roughly-treatetl friends of wb<de litUe^ gene- 
rulfeiij whose crazy backs and soft cottony leaves Intve stood a 
greater wear and tear than any of their sprucerrsuccessors could 
survive — ^wbich tell not only of the times when they .were devoured, 
bfit of the very places — which recall die lofty bough whimce the 
feel' hung dangling at a height which now does not take thenvoff 
. the 
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<tie igfound^ or the pleasant nook wheto the S^e leemSet sat 
liniMled up in a position ivhieh it would now be extremrijincbil^ 
venrent to assume — which speak of days when^ engrossed^in- their 
pages^ all sorrow was forgotten^ and when there were n& feal 
scOTows to forget^ and when even solitary confinement was borne 
without a murmur^ if one of them could be kidnapped to share 
it^as regards these dearly-loved books> which tell all this and 
much morcj our impartiality of judgment might be well sus- 
pected had we not lived to see their cliann extend to the hearts 
of the present generation as well as linger round those of the past. 
In our enumeration, therefore, of such works as w^e would most 
willingly see in the hands of children, we must be allowed t<r name 
many of the old school which have been superseded in circulation 
by works bearing no oompailson with them in value^ and which, 
though never lo be forgotten by some renders, arc, we have reason 
to know, totolly unknown to others. We commence, then, with 
the books of direct amusement, attempting no further classification 
than such as the age of the child suggests. 

The Haase Treasury^ by Felix Summerly, including 

27ie Traditional JSar&ery' Sonys of Ktajland, 

Beauty and the Beast, 

Jack and tlw Beanstalk, and other old friends, all charmingly 
done and beautifully illustrated, which may be left to the discre* 
tion of parents. These are a grateful relief after the spiritless 
flippancies' — the Prince of Wales's Alpha hot, for instance, and other 
such trash of the day — while the involuntary pleasure they afford 
to grown up minds will go far to convince us what the delights of 
children really arc. 

Puss in Boots, with the designs of Otto Specker. We consider 
this as the bean-ideal of a nursery-book ; yet it will afltml much 
entertainment to older readen^ and please all admirers of art. 
The engravings in the English book are e\en better than those in 
the German original. 

‘ Hursi^ry Bhymesy 

'Sriffinal Poenis, by the Misses Taylor, of Ongar. Admirable 
littlo^books* It was justly said of them by a contemporary Re- 
view, ' the writers of these rhymes have far better claims to the 
title of poet, tlian many who arrogate to themselves that high ap- 
pallalioiic* Nevertheless they arc too generally superseded by a 
tribe of very contemptible juvenile versifiers. 

.iEsop's FMes, There are several versions in English of this 
book*<-*wbich' furnishes more amusement lo the child and wisdom 
to 4lie man than almost any other we could fnention. Good 
fables cannoC^be too much recommended. While other books ore 
labouring at a faet they are teact\|ng a prhiciple, and that the more 
securely fiusn the child's complete unconsciousness of tha process/ 

c 2 Persian 
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Persian Fdhles, by Rev* II, G, Keene. A ' very wise and at- 
tmfive little volume. 

Grays Failes~it is enough lo name : the first we believe in 
dato^ and inferior surely to none in merit, of all the classics of the 
nursery* > 

iPnnee Leboo. We would wish this beautiful character to live 
in the hearts of all children. 

German Pofmhr Tales, translated from Grimm. An exquisite 
book for children, and one far surpassing in every way the many 
recently published German collections, for Avhich it Las mainly 
supplied the materials. Caro sliould be taken t^ procure the ori- 
ginal edition of 182il, illustrated by George (huikshank — a baser 
edition being in circulation. 

Mveninys at Home, by Mrs. Barbauld and Dr. Aikiri ; but Mrs. 
Barbauld deserves the greater shaix^ of credit, as the scientific dia- 
logues will scarce find a voluntary reader. There is a classic 
beauty and simple gravity in this lady’s writing, which, knowing 
how great a favourite she is with all <‘hi]drcu permitted to possess 
her, shows how unnecessary as w'ell as ungraceful is that flippant 
clap-trap manner now so much iu vogue. We have been sur- 
prised to find the little request at juvenile libraries for this work. 

Parents Assistant, by Miss Edgeworth. Popular as Miss 
Edgeworth's writings were in the last generation, they dcseive to 
be still more so now, when the beauties of her w'riting are moie 
than ever wanted, and tiieir few deficiencies, if we may say so of 
one to whom we owe a deep debt of gratitude, less likely to take 
effect. Therefore it is with the greatest pleasure that we have ob- 
served the preference evinced for her books by children who are 
plentifully supplied with the more showy woiks of her successors 
— all, it is needless to say. greatly iier inferiors in mind and skill. 

Popular Tales, by Miss Edgeworth. 

Garry Owen, by the same, is a charming little piece, perhaps 
not so universally known. 

The Child's Own Boidt, One of the best modern versions of old 
materials, and far superior to one entitled ^ The Cliild's Fairy 
Library' 

Leila on the Island, 

Leila in England, 

. Mary and Florence, by Miss Anne Fraser Tytler. These are 
excellent — especially the Leilas. Miss Ty tier's writings are es* 
pecially valuable for their religious sprit. She has taken a just 
position between the rationsiUsin of the last generation and the 
puritanism of the present, while the perfect nature and true art 
with which she sketches from juvenile life, show powers wliich 
Biigiit be more ambitiously displayed, but cannot be better be- 
9towe<l. 


Mts, 
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Adventures of a Donkey, Those two books bafo tored aili9«|A9ii|i 
nests from plunder^ and warded off many a blow from a * despised 
race/ They give, it is true, no predsq ideas of the anatomical 
formation of the animals described, but they invest both the robin 
and the donkey with a sentiment of kindliness and humanity in the 
breast of a r hild which wg arc inclined to think of far more value. 

Son of a Genius, by Mrs. flofland. A very beautiful tale, and 
tlie best of this lady's nnmerous little books^ which arc mostly too 
much of the novellctte st\lo to recommend. 

Hope on, Jlope^cr, 

StHvc and Thrive, Both excellent— by Mary Howitt, — whose 
children's books arc numerous, but very unequal in merit, and 
some of them, we regret to say, highly objectionable. 

Holiday House, by Miss Catherine Sinclair; a book full of 
mirth for children ; the work of a genuinely kind, and very clever 
spirit. 

Land) s Slutkspeare's Tah.^, This is a juvenile gift of the 
highest value. lie indeed understood Shaks}ieare and children 
too. 

Laml/s Ulysses. Also a beautiful specimen of art in itself. 

Robinson Crusoe, No wonder that Burckhardi found the surest 
plan for captivating a grouji of wild Arabs — the children of the 
tlesort — was to translate lor them a chapter of Defoe’s masterpiece. 

Settlers at llonvc, 

F'eats on th/e Fiord, 

The Crqftmi Roys, by Miss Martineau. Those volumes of 
^ The Playtellow/ especially the first and third, will be read with 
delight through every geiicralion in a house. We purposely omit 
IIm? remaining volume, ^ ’'fho Peasant and the Prince,* which has 
a T4?prehensible purpose and tendency. 

Masterman Ready, by Captain Marryat. The best of Robin- 
son Crusoe’s numeious descendants, and one of the most cap- 
tivating of modern children’s books. The only danger is lest 
parents should dispute witli their children the possession of it. 

May You JAke It, A pathetic and fasc'inating volume. 

Liyhts and Shadows of Scottish Life, We have already said a 
woyd or two on this delightful volume — the work of one of the 
highest and most amiable of contemporary minds — a genius 
which shines with equal felicity in the tender and the hunuirous 
vcip. ' It is fast becoming a child’s book. 

Civkers Fairy Legends. A book quite after a child’s owu 
heart— ^fuU of dancing fun and grote6<|ue imagery. 

Elizabeth, or the Kxilcs of Siberia. 

The Foot of iiuality — a well done abridgipent-^in our early 
day highly relished by young people. 

. Undine, 
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Vi^ine, translated from tlie^Gbrman of La Motte'Foik^^ii4^a 
j^omance for nil ages. 

Vicar of Wdkdield^ 

Phantasmicnt bj Mrs. Henry Coleridge ; a tale of faiiyland, 
full of captivation for man, woman, and child. 

Arabian Nights, We forbear to intrude our prejudice in favour 
of the old edition over Lane’s more correct version; because we 
arc convinced that whichever children have the pleasure of read- 
ing first will be the lasting favourite. 

As regards those works which convey more^lirect information 
without any expense of interest. we«may mention, 

Contributions of Q. Q., by Miss Jane Taylor; a work which 
cannot be too” highly praised ; religious precepts, moral lessntis, 
and interesting information, all given in a sound and beautiful 
form. Another instance of the popularity of good writing^ihvs 
hook being in high favour with children. In its present form this 
work is pci haps not generally known, as it was publishetl in 
detached portions in the ' Youth’s Magazine,' and the parts have 
only lately been collected. But many a reader is acquainted with 
* The Discontented Pendulum,* * How it Strikes a Stranger,’ &c., 
•ubich appeared in separate pieces, and will be found in various 
selections of prose reading. 

Willy s Holidays, by Mrs. Marcct. 

The Boy and the Birds^ by Miss Emily Tiiylor ; a delightful 
little volume. 

Bingley s Stories of Dogs, 

> Horses, 

Travellers, 

— Shipurrecks, A set of works which, pro- 
fessing only to amuse, instruct and edify in no common degree. 

Uncle Philips Whale Fishery, of which the same may be said. 

Stanleys Birds, This is by the present Bishop of Norwich — 
it well deserves its great popularity. 

Mrs, MarceCs Conversations on Land and Water, This is so 
far superior to the usual class of modern books, in which it is 
I bought necessary to give instruction a garnish of amusement, that, 
though drawn up in that garrulous form we so much condemn, we 
cannot omit to recommend it here. 

Harry and Lucy, by Miss Edgeworth, ft matters Hot how 
learned Miss Edgeworth may make her Harrys atid Lneys, we 
defy her to make them dull. 

’ White's History of Selbome, for young people; The omissions 
are judicious. 

/ peter Parleys Tales of Anirmls, A collection of interesting 
aoeodotes, and very attractive to children, but the only work by the 

^ real 
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SyiioonJPtue w* should cwe^tosee in tlMir. hands. Nor, have 
we b(^n more satisfied with the other writers under the . same 
mask, which in most cases seems to have b^n ojisumed only to 
'jcafry down a^shallowness and, flippancy of style which ptHerwise 
would not have been tolerated. . 

Goldsmith's Animated N^ature, 

. Sections from the SpectatOTj^ Guardieah^ and Tailett by Mrs. 
Barbauld. the credit of children, this is pne of their greatest 
delights. 

Howitfs Country Boifs Book. A capital workj and we are in- 
dined ti> think bis best in any line.* - 

Stories for Children from the History of England, by M r. 
Croker. This skilful performance suggested the plan of Sir 
W. Scotfs 

Tales of a Gratufathcr. 

Southeys Life of Nelson. 

Mutiny of the Bounty. 

L ives of the Admirals. 

The (abridged) Life of Culumhus, by Washington Irving. 

Hands Every-Day Book. Kxcessively interesting to children 
from the earliest ages. 

Sketch Book, 

Bracebridge Hall. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, by Captain Basil Hall. 

The Heaver ley Novels. 

Wc sliould think a selection of these, with some of the prints 
representiny realities from the Abbotsford edition, would be the 
most popular child's book in the world ; and the drawing-room 
set tvould last a good while longer. 

Works of a more directly religious cast: — 

Wattses Hymns^ 

Jlymns for Infant Minds, by the Misses Taylor of Ongar, 

Mrs. Hemans s Hymns for Childhood. These are all that can 
be required for the exercise of early piety, and tliree more beau< 
tiful little works cannot he desired. 

Childs Christian. Year. 

Tracts and Taies^ and 

Sacred Dramas, and other writings, by Mrs. Hannah More 

Agathos, and other talcs, by Archdeacon Wilber force. Tlicse 
are indeed the works of a master. Their success can surprise no one. 

The Distant Hills, 

Shadotv of the Cross^ Two beautiful little allegorical works, 
o^hich a child can make no false application, llie explanatory 
dialogues at the close of each will be found of the utmost utility. 

0aspel. Stories f by Mrs. Barrow. This is not to be confounded 
4* with 
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with ;the inoh of little books bearing umilar titles : it is ar wiry 
^romarkable specimen of skill, and treats some of the most difficult 
passages in Gospel History with a cWarness that may gnide and 
keep many an experienced parent in the instruction of her 
children. 

Ivo and Vei^ena, A most impressive little volume. 

Lobs of the • Kent ’ East Indiaman, A lesson to young and old. 

Burder's Orietdal Customs. 

'Translate ons from Fhi6lon . 

KehWs Christian Year. 

PilffrMs Progress. The sooner read the better. 

As regards the regular school-book, wo pretend to no system- 
atic catalogue ; for, great as arc their number, their purpose is 
much defeated by the modes of verbal instruction now current in 
schools, in which each instructor proceeds upon notos and abridg- 
ments of bis own, the results of general and extensive knowledge, 
and not to be furnished by any one book or set of books. It is, 
therefore, only in private and maternal tuition that the following 
short list can give assistance, and that also dependent on the mode 
of application and the auxiliary instruction with which they are 
accoinpaniod. 

Mary's Grammar, by Mrs. Marcct. A sound and simple 
little woik for the earliest ages. 

Lindley Murray for all others. 

Mrs. Markham's History of England. 

. History of France. 

Uchool History of England. The best of the numerous class, 
especially written for instruction. 

Elements of Geography y by Mr. Croker. The best of elementary 
books on the subject. ^ 

Steivart's Geography. More simple, more correct, and belter 
arranged than any other we have seen. 

Arrowsmith's Geography. 

MangnalVs Ilistorival and Misceilamous Questions. The most 
comprehensive book of instruction existing, and to be preferred to 
all the otliers to which it Las served as mode). 

Horfs Pantheon. Superior to all other juvenile m^hologiea in 
form and teiulency,^ and decidedly in the pleasure it gives a child. 

Flowers of History, ancient and modem. We fear this work is 
now forgotten ; but we must say we think we learned more from 
it than from any one of its class that we ever read. The author 
was a Mr. Adams, a clergyman^ schoolmastor at Putney. 

QolismitlCs nistory of Borne — ' 4 

Greece. Goldsmith’s pictuvasque writing will 
always moke him preferred by children, while the love of history, 

* which 
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which his works induce, is a far greater benefit tb them thtfn the 
mcwe correct farts the; may imbibe from later writers, who have 
little other merit than tliat of rectifying his inacctiraciee. 
Keighih^'s History of Rome — 

— > — — Greece- For a more a<lvanccd age. 

RollirCs Ancient History. 

Mavor*s Classical English Poetry. 

Selections f rom Wordsxoorth — a small volume. 

Readings in English Prose from Lord Bacon dcnmicards, * 

Hr. Arnotfs Physics. This answers tho purpose of juvenile 
instruction far more than all the juvenile works of science. 

DicPs Christian Philosopher. A work of a very delightful 
tendency, and eminently qiialified to assist the teacher. 

In the list thus offered, it would be absurd to imagine that all 
have been mentioned that are worthy of attention. As we said 
before, we offer what has indirectly presented itself lo us, more 
than what we have directly sought for. The aim, also, has been 
more to contract than lo expand — to the exclusion of many works 
highly respectable in ability, but too similar and numerous to bo 
distinguished, llcing also convinced by experience, that it is tiie 
out of school reading which equally leaves the deepest iin])ressioTi 
on the child, and gives the greatest licence to the writer, it is 
this branch of juvenile books to which our chief attention has been 
devoted. As to tlic works of an older kind fitted for children’s 
reading, wc need hardly remind tliose concerned in their tvelfaro, 
that Homer, Sbakspearc, Milton, and Addison, arc enjoyable and 
appreciable from a very early age, and that the child’s store of 
such reading is one of the richest legacies the adult can inherit. 
And in an ago when, by a strange perversity of reasoning, a two- 
fold injury, both in what ^is required and what is withheld, is 
inflicted upon children, it behoves iis the more lo supply them 
with tliose authors who, like old plate, though tlieir pattern may go 
out of fashion for a season, yet always relain the same intrinsic value. 

Upon the whole, wc should be happy if, by calling attention to 
the real excellence and beauty of a genuine child’s book, we could 
assist in raising the standard of the art itself — the only cifcctual 
way, it seems to us, of checking the torrent of dres^cd-up trum- 
pery which is now piurcd upon the public. Ft>r on taking a 
retrospective view of the juvenile libraries of the day, it is very ob- 
vious that there are t set of individuals who liave taken to writing 
rbildrerrs books, solely beeausc they found themselves incapable 
of any other, and who have had no scruple in coming forward in a 
line of literature which, to their view, presupposed the lowest csLi- 
mate of their own abilities. Nor has the result undeceived them — on 
the amtrary, they write simple little books which any little simplc- 

tf)n 
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ion^CW understand, and in the facility of the task 'become 
andjnnre convinced of its utter in$ig;j:iificnnce.'3^ The whole mistake 
hinges upon the slight but imjiortant distinction between ehUdish 
Ixmks and children's books. The first are very easy — ^the. seccmd 
as much the reverse— ^the first require no mind at all — the second 
mind of no common class. What indeed can be a closer test of 
natural ability and acquired skill than that sjieciesjpf composition 
which, above all others, dcinancls clearness of head and soundness 
of heart, the closest study of nature, and the most cornplete com- 
mand over your materials ? A child’s book especially requires 
that which e%*ery possessor of talent knows to be its most difficult 
and most necessary adjunct, viz. the judgment evinced in the selec- 
tion of your ideas — the discretion exercised in the control of yoot 
powers. In short, the heau-ideal of this class of composition lies 
in the union of the highest art with the simplest form ; and if it be 
absurd to cxpccL the realisation of this more frequently in children’s 
books than in any other, it is quite as absurd to attempt to* write 
them without keeping it in any way in view. 


Art. II. — 1. The First Phonic Reading Book. Under the sane- 
^ lion of the Committee of Council on Education. Published, 
by authority, by John W. Parker, West Strand, London. 1843. 

2. The Second Phonic Reading Book, Under tlie sanction of the 
Committee of Council on P^ducation. Published, by authority, 
by John W. Parker, West Strand, London. 1843. 

3. The Cimstrnctivc Method of Teachingt an extempore Letture 
{lelivered at Exeter Halit \^th ApriU 184*2, by J. P. Kay Shut- 
tleuHnrth, Esq, 

TT may, at first sight, seem that^ the consideration of these 
•k Phonic rcadiny hooks might have been projpprly included in 
the preceding article, but there is something so very peculiar in 
their composition, and so remarkable in their publication by 
authority of the Privy Council, that we think them entitled to a 
distinct notice. It is, we believe, tlie first time that the Privy 
Council has made itself directly responsible for a spelling-book. 
Blackstone certainly does not enumerate amongst ita^v^tributes 
any such duties ; and. we look, therefore, with some curiosity to 
the cause and consequences of so novel an experiment. ^ 

Our readers will recollect that amidst the ' heavy blows and 
great discouragements’ with which it was the pride of the 
Melbourne administration to visit the Church of England, one of 
the lust and boldest was aiS attempt to place national education, on 
^ and under an influence of which the real ahd ulupiate 

effect must have been, to atheise public instructionj^ by pro^j^lting 
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tfll forms of devotional esereiseor religious teacbing my scbool 
receiving public aid» ^ This proposition was recomtneuded cm that 
esfreitie principle of impartiality which is 'equally Indulgent to 
^th and error^ and recognises no greater claim to ptibltc counte- 
nance dhid support in the Established Church than in any dis- 
senting .sect, however inconsiderable in^weight or tiumbers r and 
the immediale object was to gratify some of the more spiteful 
Dissenting supporters of the ministry (almost the only supporters 
they had) by insulting the Establislicd Religion by a parliamen- 
tary inuendo' that it wns unfit to be publicly taught — and by 
endeavouring to degrade the Established Clergy from one of 
their most ancient, most honourable, and most valued privileges, 
the superintendence of the educatiem of the people. 

But this scheme received little support from some of the more 
numerous and respectable bcolips of Dissenters^ many of whom 
openly made common cause with the Church ; and even in a 
House of Commons chosen under the auspices of the Melbourne 
ministry, it received much loss countenance than its proposers 
had hoped for. The ministerial resolutions wore carried in that 
House on the 20th of June, 1839, by a majority of only five 
(280 to 275), which dwindled on the 24th to a majority of 
two; while in the House of Lords adverse resolutions, proposed 
by the ArcVJjisbop of Canterbury, were passed by a majority of 
one hundred and eleven (229 to 118). The ministry were now in 
a dilemma ; they must cither abandon the main object of their 
measure, or deprive the country of their own ministerial services, 
and the Dissenting body of their ministerial patronage. This 
latter alternative was not to be thought of ; and acc'ordingly they 
submitted their Education scheme to a kind of compromise^ by 
which they obtained, on the one hand, that great national benefit, 
their own continuance in office for another y'ear, and only conceded 
that the funds voted for national education should be administered 
by a committee of the Privy Council, under the regulation which 
bad previously existed — that is, with authority to extend public 
aid even to schools in connexion with the Established, Church. 
It was, we think, judicious in tlic Conservative leaders to accede 
to the mi^teria^roposition of creating in the Privy Council a 
• Committee for Efducalion.’ The subject had become so large 
and so important as to require responsible superintendence. 
There has long bei&n in France a minister of ])ubljc instruction, 
charged with duties which, in our special ciicuinstances^ we think 
cannot be so .satisfactorily executed as by the Lord President 
and a committee of the Privy Council ^ and so far good may 
have resulted from a mischievous design. 

But the good is npt quite unmixed ; for although the Whig 
schettie for stifling religious instruction has thus, in a great 

measure, 
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measure^ failed — at least for the presenW-we find that it is 
likely to be successful, to a very surprising degree, in stifling 
secular instruction — an object which, if originally intended, was 
at leiist never avowed. The advocates of Church principles, in- 
deed, li.ive always said that any measure that should discourage 
religious education would be likewise found to impede secular 
education ; but we were not quite prepared to sea this so early 
and so strikingly exemplified as it is in the works named at 
the head of this artielcj nnd which, though their title-pages 
modestly conceal the author’s name, we find, from the expla- 
natory Lecture, to be the productions of Dr. Kay Shuttle- 
W'orth, the gentleman originally selected, under the name and 
title of James Phillips Kay, M.D., as Secretary of the intended 
Committee of Council for tlie exclusion of the Church Cate- 
chism, but who — that project being, as we have seen, defeated-*^ 
has, it ap])ears, dedicated liis attent on to the other and esoteric 
branch of the subject — the overthrow of the ordinary and anti- 
quated forms of secular education ; and in this at least, so far as 
his influence may extend, he promises to be so successful that, on 
full consideration of his books, we are satisfied that no child, who 
shall be treated exclusively after Dr. Kay Shuttle worth’s method, 
and limited to /us reading lessons, will ever be able to read at 
all. We find in the ^ Lecture' mention made of ‘ model schools* 
and ' mechanical boxes,’ by w'liich the Phonic method is to be 
taught. We know not wliat such adventitious helps may do; all 
we can say is, that \vc have no idea that anything can be learned 
from the ‘ PJtomc Rrading Rooks' now presented to us. 

It Las hitherto been the practice of ail people to make use of the 
easiest and simplest modes of teaching children to read, and the 
book out of which we ourselves learned to read some half century 
ago was, in that dark age, rccommerfJed to popularity by the dis- 
tinctive title of ‘ Reading Made Easy' Nous avons c/uinyi tout 
vela. Dr. Ka} iShuttleworth seems to act on the principle that 
nothing can bo valuable that is easily acquired, and will, perhaps, 
accept as a compliment our testimony that his books are fully 
entitled to be called ‘ Reading Made Difficult' His method of 
education seems indeed to be an extension of the homocopathir 
system — that is, the obscurity and confusion which naturally cloud 
the first operations of the infant mind, are in his method met 
additional .confusion and obscurity in the lesson to which it is 
subjected. 

The first of the many surprising features of this new method of 
teaching to re.id, is that it abolishes the alphabet — literally oho- 
U$heO’,.tlie alphabet — as being, no doubt, a clumsy and obsolete 
piece of mechanism, as Ill-suited to new^^ligbt educatitm as Cad- 
mus’s other plan of sowing dragon’s teeth would be to reefuitiBg 
* a modern 
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smodevn arinjr. This seems scrM'onderftilj that our readers will 
he gWtd to see the evidence with their own eyes^ and we therefore 
lay before them /lac •similes of the two very first pages of this 
new dbde of national instruction, reduced, however, from their 
12uio. size to the following:-— 


f I ) C 2 ) 



These pages, simple as they soc*in, would afford a volume of 
commentary. We sliall only touch on a few piincipiil points.* 
The first complaint we lidve to make is that tliere is no intro- 
duction — no prefatory explanation ot ihe modus operandi — that 
neither child nor teacher has any guide or directkm to the use or 
meaning of the figures and letters tliiH nakedly and ex ahruydo 
presented to them ; and the reader who from tlie mere inspeetiun 
of these pages can discover in what the * phonic metlmV consists 
is much ipore sagacious than we profess to be. A t first si^ht, 
indeed, the book looks like a child’s common phlurc alphabet, 
%vilh the first page accidentally torn out : but then we are startled 
with the title PifONtc, which is meant to express that this ticw 
method of teaching proceeds by sounds, in contradistiucttoit to 
and in supersession — and yet llie first thing we find is — 

71 /ffure I This seems rather inconsihtent in priziciple ; though, in 
practice, no doubt, tho figure is meant to suggest a souml^^^but 
so, we submit, do the ordinary letters A, B, C— which are, after 
all, only figin-es suggesting sounds^ 


But 
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But we pass that incongruity^ and advance to a ittcNre puzalii^g 
question— what sound does Dr. Kay ShuttlevvortVs figure^ mean 
to suggest ? We beg our readers to cast their eye back to it, and 
they will agree with us that with the help of the suppleniental 
figure U no doubt can exist that tlie sound to be suggested is the 
first and ordinary sound of the letter as used in carts or 
waggont or man — all prominent features in the picture — or tbtf 
time may be harvest, and the waggon perhaps may be loaded with 
barley, and then the desired sound will be given four or five 
times over. But, alas, no! nothing like this is intended. We 
learn, aliundb and long after, that the figure represents a hay^ 
held; and the sauncf hay as connected with form cl is the 
' first phonic lesson ’ which, under the sanction of the Privy 
Council, Dr. Kay Shuttlcworth would inculcate on the youth of 
England. 

The Parisian pronunciation of French is admitted to be the 
most correct, and so, wc suppose^ must be a Londoner's pronun- 
ciation of English ; and it is certain that a great number — per- 
haps the majority — of the inhabitants of this capital pronounce the 
letter CI9 fiay ; but then, on the other hand, it is equally notorious 
that the same persons generally pronounce hay, the produce of a 
meadow, So that Dr. Kay Shuttleworth's ‘ first phonic* les- 
son is a little deficient in not explaining whether it means to teach 
a child to say ^the letter hay^ — or — ‘ the ''osses 'ave ’arf their 'ay,* 
We have said that llie Doctor has given no prefatory directions 
which might clear up this difTiculty, and we travelled through the 
whole lesson book without knowing what to make of this phonic 
figure, but at last we found that — true to \i\% preposterous system of 
turning everything inside out, and ujiside down, and setting the 
cart before the horse — Dr. Kay Shuttlcworth bad placed his 
preface at the end of his b(K)k> and there at the lOlst page we 
find the following explanation of tlie enigmatical page we have 
been examining 

* Under the phonic method, the sound of each letter is taught by means 
of an object, or the picture of an object in which that sound 'occurs. In 
giving the first lesson, the teacher places upon the reading frame a pic- 
ture of a ha\ field, with labourers employed in making hay. After talk- 
ing with the children on the subject of the picture until he has excited 
their interest and atieiition, he causes them to suimd in unison the word 
Hay, taking care that the full aspiration be given to the //• He then 
tcMthem that there are two sounds in this kttlo vtard^ both of whidi bo 
wi'shhs to hear distinctly given. After a ,fisw trials the children will 
learn to separate these sounds, and will be able to give the first sounds or 
mere hard breathing, or the second sound (which is the long sound of a) 
us rb^ired.* ^ - 

I'bis explanation shows that ' the Doctot woukl .cerUuilly not 

call 
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caJl ^ried grass, ^ay, but, on the oontraiy, irould carefull}; sound 
the aspirate H ; but it is not so clear that he would not say ^ the 
letter hay ; but however that may be, it must be confessed that 
the choice of so ambiguous an example so tardily and impel** 
fcctly explained was exceedingly unlucky — a stumble at the 
threshold being of peculiarly bad omen ; and this is the more to 
be regretted, tecause the Doctor might have favoured us, insteiul 
of a hay -field, with his own jH>Ttrait, and his own patronymic of 
KAY would have answered all the purposes of HAY without 
any of the ambiguity. 

But after all, this tardy explanation reveals a blunder as 
fatal to his phonic system as cither of those vulgar cockneyisms 
would have been; for it turns out that iX\e first sound actu*a}iy 
taught is not that which the Doctor means to teach — the sound of 
It — but the sound represented by the figure ‘ H and, strange 
to say, that figure ‘ 11/ representing the first sound which the 
phonic tyro is to learn, is not to be found anywhere in either of 
the phonic reading books, — being, as we before said, abolished in 
common with the rest of the alphabet ; and so anxious is Dr. Kay 
Shut tie worth to eradicate all tiare of the old alphabetical abuse, 
that be nowhere admits capital letters to any share in his pro> 
nnuncing lessons, nor does he betray to indiscreet childhood the 
important secret that there exist such forms as B D C, &c., nor, 
of course, that B and b, C and c, D and d, and so on, — have 
any connexion or similarity of sound ; so that after the pupil hail 
laboured through 260 pages of little a’^, and e's, and o*s, he would 
be inca])able of reading even the title of the ‘ I'hRST Phonic 
Heauino Book,’ — which is thus printed in capital letters, of 
which the * lessons* afford no example. 

But wc have not yet done with this wonderful explanation. The* 
Doctor produces the word ha^ as an example of tiic long sound 
of It is no such thing; it is the addition of the *y* that in 
such cases gives this particular tone to cl ; if the Doctor was to 
write his own name Ka^ it would have a less seemly sound than 
the addition of the bestows on it; and it is therefore clear 
that the first lesson is again essentially wrong in point of fact, for 
it gives, according to his own explanation, the sound not oi a, but 
of ay* and that sound might have been equally expressed by e, £e, 
(«, ei, eh. ey* all of which are occasionally sounded like ay. 

But on what principle does the Doctor assume that tlic first 
sound of the 'letter H should be either * hay^ or * ay ¥ udll the 
wortd— 6*010 Cadmus inclusive down to Doctor Kay Shuttle- 
worth exclusive — have given the firsts and in all languages but 
English the only, place to the short sound of a, as in * alphabet/ 

‘ England,’ ' France,* ^ Germany,’ ' Holland/ * America/ ami 
so on ; but the Doelor’s rooted antipathy to the alphabet makes 
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him wish to abolish everything that would restore it to an) thing 
like its precedence in the spelling bffoks: but even in English, 
the Doctoi s primary sound of tX is, in fact, a very secondary one. 
We find, in the ordinary dictionaries, that of about 2500 words 
commencing with A, not a dozen have the sound ^ay.* And even 
as to the middle of words, we take the two first paragraphs, of 
the Doctor’s own explanatory notes, and we find tiiat the l^Ner 
a occurs 3C) times — 28 times with the short sound, only 4 with the 
long, and 4 times mute. Our readers will have observed frotn 
the way in whicli we print this paragraph, how predominant, in 
the ordinary course of our language, is the short sound of ft. 
On what pretence, then, does Dr. Kay Shuttlcworth give to a 
coniparalivcly rare and accidental anomaly the Jirst place in the 
phonic principles of the language? He cannot shelter himaTelf 
under the exc mplo of former writers, be(*ausc he rejects pre- 
cedent, and professes to found a new and more rational system, — 
by that ho must abide. 

Now let us turn back to the second page. There again we 
find that a figure is to convey a sound, which sound the Doctor 
typifies us , 

H. 

Thus a child, who has yet learned only one sound of one letter, 
is supposed to be acquainted with the order and value of the 
Arabic mnnerah, and to be able to comprehend — what we confess 

8 I 

we cannot— how' there can bo an cl, before there has been an U. 

s 

But what is this sound cl? When we though^ as we did till 
we had arrived at the end of the book, that the first figure repre* 
sented the sound of H in cart, we — seeing what we took for 
an old gateway — thought tliat it was meant to give the sound of 
H inr/nte; but when we found thatfH meant haj/, we were driven 
from that opinion, and concluded that this cut was to represent 

in arch. But wc were again mistaken. We learn from the 
Appendix that a 

cl 

means cl as in bar — the distinguishing feature of that cut being, 
wc are told, a bar, So that again w^e have to wonder at a phonic 
system taught by Jigurcs, and tiiose figures suggesting sounds the 

very reverse oi those which the author appears to have intended. 

d 4 S a e 

Then we find R, and U, and 6^ rind 6, arfd 6, all aH absurdly 

exemplified, or rather enigmatized ; and not only is the child^ — 
one, observe, who as yet has learned but two or three letters— 
supposed to be familiar with these Arabic numerals, but he is to 
understand the algebraic sign of et^uaHty : in the fifth lesson, 
p. 13, he is to disenver that 


u = uo 
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U = 00 

means that ' u is equivalent to oo;' and next page that 

‘er6 = ar6' 

To ^ these hieroglyphics are only ridiculous, hut to many a 
village schoolmistress and even schoolmaster, and to every poor 
infant, they would indeed be Algebra. 

The Poctor's plan of putting last what ought to have been 
first, has thus led us into details before we arrive at his prin- 
ciples, but we will now exhibit the Doctor's postlimiiiious ex- 
planation of the system on which he has proceeded. 

* In reading, we use, not the names of the letters, but the sounds of 
which the letters are the signs.’ — p. 97. 

If Doctor Kay Shuttleworth had not announced this ns a kind 
of discovery, and advanced it as the axiomatic foundation of his 
whole system, we should certainly not have been aware of its 
importance, and should hardly have thought it necessary to guard 
the rising generation against expanding a short word — wool for 
example. — into such a formidable polysyllable as ‘ doubleudou- 
hleoelt or of disfiguring the name of their great benefactor Dr. 
Shuttleworth into Esaitchuteteeledoubleuoarteaitch, under which he 
might be mistaken for one of the Ojibbeways. 'riic mischief 
of such a inode of utterance would certainly be very great ; but 
the danger of its becoming popular se(»jn<? rather too remote to 
have required the intervention of the Privy Council to prohibit it. 
The Doctor proceeds : — 

* The Phonic method is founded on this he foregoing] fact, and is so 
called because it teaches the true sound of each letter as it is brought 
into notice • 

Phonic, os an adjective, is not to be found in the dictionary, hut 
for new things new names — and wre do not quaircl with the word 
as expressing something of, or belonging to, ‘ vocal sound,’ but 
inasmuch as we believe that reading and speaking have been 
in «all.ages and nations carried on by vocal sounds, we should 
have been rather at a loss to know why Dr. Kay Shuttleworth 
calls his method photiic, in contradistinction to all otheis. It seems, 
however, that this is only another form of the leading principle 
of getting lid of the alphabet — of teaching the sounds, not the 
names, of letters-^and that, not in any regular order — which 
would be returning to the alphabet — but just as they happen ' to 
he brought into nottice ; that is to say, there is to be a different 
phonic alphabet (we cannot help using the obnoxious word) for 
ev ery different book ; and some professors of the art prefer, we 
are told, to give children * their very first lessons in works soinc' 

vot. Lxxiv. NO. cxLvii. D what 
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what distinguished as to style/ such as, vc presume, H ume, Gibbon, 
Bolinjrbroke, &c. Is not this something worse than * Reading 
made Difficult f 

But after all we respectfully submit to Dr. Kay Shuttleworth 
that he has not explained how wc or even he can altogether do 
without an alphabet. He supposes and states, that childrM are 
to be taught ' the sounds represented hy certain letters f but how 
can that be done without assigning to each letter an individual 
name by which the child may recognise it, as representing such 
or such a sound ? The Doctor in his own first lesson leads a child 
to connect the form U with the sound hay — that form, therefore, 
must have a name. It need not indeed be called Aay— that is 
the sound — and the name may as well be Ex or Z^; and as 
the whole system seems really meant to be the inverse or con- 
verse of whatever is in common use, wc venture to hope that a 
third ' Phonic Heading Book’ may conclude with an alphabet, and 
that Zed will be the name of the first vowel. All that we 
contend for is that the letters must have a name and order ; but 
as it would be, we admit, as unreasonable to ask Doctor Kay 
Shuttleworth to call his form sji alphabet, as to expect Lord John 
Russell to call Tavistock a nomination borough, we suggest that 
the new phonic arrangement of the letters may bo called the 
Zyxwmt, which will be just as euphonous, as convenient, and 
as ratifuial as any other portion that we have seen of the ^ Phonic 
method.’ 

The Doctor proceeds to other details. 

^ Under the Phonic method consonants are arranged into three 
classes.’ — p, 97. 

This is an additional example of the Doctor’s inverted method 
of doing everything. His lessons profess to commence, as we 
have seen, with the vowel sounds, and so, of course, his expla- 
natory notes begin with the consonants, and concerning the con- 
sonants he has made some notable^ discoveries. 

* Consonants requiring a somewhat lengthened tone of voice in their 
utterance, and which are, therefore, called topie sounds. They are 
represented by /w, », y, </*, ?•.’ — R, 

Here we see the Doctor is forced^ in spite of his teeth, to 
make use of the old al])habetical names, but he still sticks to 
disorder as far ns possible, and puts I after n— and y and u) 
before r ; and these, it seems, are called tone letters — called by 
and for what purpose ? — for there is not an allusion U> tom 
If Iters in either of the books. 

j ‘Consonants known by a hissing sound which necessarily accom- 
; panics their pronunciation. These are represented by hff^ Vf s^ $ij shy 
thy and are classed as hissing so^nds^•^R. . 

Hissing 
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^Hissing sounds !' hope and heal— fair nnAfree — vail and voK. 
all, it sisems, beg^in, in the Phonic system, with a *hissvig sounds* 
and, absit omen, the ^clarum ct vcnerabilc nomen’ of Shuitletooi^h 
itself ends with a hiss. 

* j^nsonapt^ in which the sound is suddenly produced, and may be 
said to burst from the lips. These are called the bursting sounds^ and 
are represented by p, b, ty dy ky — p. 97. 

* Bursting souiids!' — Kay^ it seeins^ begins with a bursting 
sound, as ShuttUworth ends with a hissing one. The Doctor is 
at least impartial in stamping his own names with these strange 
epithets ; but, for our parts, we think that the old distinctions 
of labial, dental, or guttural, just as elegant, and rather more 
accurate, than toning, hissing, or bursting. And then he returns 
to, a re-assertion of the great Shuttleworth discovery. 

* It is evident that the sou7ids of all these consonants are different 
from the names of the letters.' — Ib. 

Prodigious ! 

He then proceeds to develop the vowel sounds with equal skill 
and discrimination, but at so much length that wc prefer exhibit-* 
ing this part of tbe subject by the assistance of a pliilosopher of 
the seventeenth century, who — anticipating posterity in this as in 
many other matters — has left us the followingadmirable lesson in 
pAomc elocution, written after the ancient style in the form of a dia- 
logue — we mean M. Poquelin, to whom w e think it uould have been 
more candid in Dr. Shuttleworth to have confessed how much he 
-is indebted for the first principles of his system. We must apo 
logise for a very inadequate translation of this excellent writer. 

* Professor , — To follow out your wishes, and to treat this subject 
[oithography] philoaophically, we must begin, in the order of things, by 
an exact acquaintance with the nature of letters and of the various modes 
in which they are pronounced. And therefore I mubt inform you that 
letters are divided into vowels, so called vowels because they express 
sounds (voix), and into comvnwits, so called consonants because they 
become sonant by being €?or^nected with vowels. There arc six vowels 
or voices — A, E, I, O, U. 

Pupil, — All that I understand. 

Professor,’->lL\\t sound A is formed by opening the mouth wide— A.’ 

It must be^recollccted that the professor is dealing with the^reucA 
qlpbabet, but 9 ur readers will see that the principle is the samp. 

* Piml-^k — ^yes— A. 

jPrq^^jor.— 'Hie sound E is formed by bringing the ulider-jaw rather 
near to the upper one— A-* E. 

Pupil. — A, E — A, E. Just so. 

JPf^sor.— The sound I is made by bringing the jaws a little closer, 
and drawing back the two corners of the mouth towards the ears. 

D 2 PupiL^ 
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Pupil^Af E, I, I, I. — Admirable, ^ ^ , 

Professor, — The sound 0 is produced lay rc-openiug the jawB|-aiid 
contracting the mouth into a circle by separating th.c centre of the Hps] 
and contracting their corners — O. 

Pupil — Very true— A, E, I, 0 — 0— very true. 

You will observe tJiat in fact the form of the motiA-iakos^ 
very nearly the shape of the letter O. 

Pupil — Exactly — 0— I had never thought of that. 

Professor, — U is formed by advancing the lips nearly in the same , 
form as for the O, but more obtruded— U. 

Pupil, — Very tiue — U, U. 

Professot\ — To-morrow we shall proceed with the other letiers— the* 
consonants. 

Will this be equally curious ? 

Professor. — Certainly— tlie letter D, for instance, is made by placii&g 
the top of the tongue against the inside of the upper teeth, and then 
forcing \}mrsiing\ it forward— DEE. 

PupU, — DEE — DEE. — Wonderful! wonderful!* — (Euvres de Po~ 
quefin^ v. 625. 

Tiicrc is a good deal more in the ciriginal, hut what we have^ 
quoted is enough to show that the Phonic system was well under- 
stood in the time of Louis XIV., when M. Poquelin flourished, 
and that — allowance being made for the diflerence of the Ian* 
guages — Dr. Kay Shuttle worth’s Phonic lessons are in piinciple 
the same that we might imagine to be wiittoii by M. Poq^uelin*s 
Professor of oithography. Some of our readers perhaps may not 
be aware that M. Poquelin is more generally known by the name 
of Molierc, and that the treatise which wc have quoted, and which 
bears such a close resemblance to Dr. Kay Sliuuleworth’s Phonic 
exercises, is commonly called ‘ Lc Bourgeois GenJtilhomine.* 

But our readers will naturally ask, what peculiar advantage 
does the proposer of this system anticipate from his labours.^ 
Haw we any measure of the success which Doctor Kay Shuttle- 
worth and the Pri\y Ciiuncil expert to attend this system? For- 
tunately the Doctor does afford us siich a measure. We find that 
when the pupil shall have worked through the 96 pages of which 
tlie first book consists, he is expected to be able to read this 
sentcuce — 

‘we halved the cake’— p. 96. 

The second book is much more copious, cotisisting of 16^ * 

and at its conclusion we find that a diligent pupil is expected 
to be able to read ^ ' 

‘ the noise abated voi. «. p. iw. 

It is aaingular circumstance, considering how this whole aflair 
was originally got up and handled — the violence of the contest as 

to 
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to tlie division of the public grant, and the quiqt that wfif mo- 
duced by dividing the grant between the Church artil the jJis- 
scntiiig societies— that the last 'phonic reading lesson* of thp 
first volume should be 

‘ We Jialved the cake;^ 

and that the concluding lesson of the seoomi volume should present 
* The noise abated! * 

But when we thus find that the power of reading these two short 
seiltences is the most that Dr. Kay Shuttleworth himself expects 
from his books, and when we see how little the pupil will have 
advanced between the end of the first volume and that of the 
second, we cannot but feel some doubt of the policy of making 
them the foundation of a general system of national education. 

.But besides all these, and an hundred other absurdities of detail, 
there are two radical, and, wc think, insurmountable, difficulties 
in the system itself; one of which Dr. Kay Shu tile worth perceives 
and persuades himself that lie can overcome, but of the other 
he seems to have no suspicion. The first is, that though the 
phonic system may be, for aught wc know, ajiplicablc to Italian, 
German, Spanish, or other languages where the letters have in 
all cases uniform sounds, it does not at all suit the English, where 
the same letter has sounds not only various but arbitrary. This 
difficulty the Doctor thinks he gets over by borrowing, he says 

18 4 

Jrom WalhcTj the system of notation by numerals, as fl — cl — 
&c. When Dr. Kay Shuttleworth attributes the invention of 
this system of notation to Walker, we must presume that he has 
verified the fact from some earlier pi eduction of Walker’s than 
we have seen ; we had always believed that the invention had 
been Dr. Kcnrick’s, and that its first general application was in 
Sheridan’s ' Pronouncing Dictionary.* But be this as it may, 
such a system of notation, however useful for a Pronouncing Dic^ 
Honargt is totally valueless in teaching to read — unless, indeed, 
all the books in the language were to be printed with these nu* 

mcrate<I vowels : it gate and cart were to be so printed in all ordi- 
nary books, there would be some use in teaching a child the 


vocal value of a and a ; but what advantage towards learning to 
read ran possibly be derived from puzzling him with these hiero- 
glyphics, when he finds cart and gate invariably printed without 
any tuch distinction ? What guide has he against mispronouncing 
them, cart and gate f And wc should like to see the phonic theory 
which should explain why the 0 in ' come* and ‘ comb,* and ‘ corh* 
— and the cA In * death* and ' -arid the aagh in * plough* 

rough, and * dough,* and ‘ thr(mgh,* sho\x\A not be proHouncnl 


alike^. 


The 
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- The other defect in the Doctor’s system^ end which he does 
appear to have so much as thought of, is, that he ccmfdunds 
ifslling and pronouncing with reading. He forgets 'that reading 
is habitually with most men, and necessarily with manj^ altogether 
independent of phonici ; the eye reads and not the tongue. The 
mode in whidi the printed word * handy for instance^ rreiithk^ 
idea in the mind, has no connexion whatsoever with the souM 
which, through a different organ, excites the same idea. The 
combination of letters which forma the word ^ hand'* goes to the 
mind just as the image would do; and tve have seen chil- 
dren's books constructed altogether on this image principle, ' in 
which a page of figures, which have no possible connexion with 
phoniesy is as easily read as a page of letters. Again, the Deaf 
and Duiiib can read without any help from phonics; and we have 
known persons whc. could read French without knowing a sound 
of the language. When Doctor Kay Shutileworth professes to 
teach a child to read by a phonic method, he forgets that a child 
cannot learn to read till after he has learned to speak ; but that hav- 
ing learned, under the earlier influences of nature and the nursery, 
to articulate, he is then taught to spell the words so articulated, and 
finally learns that the combination of letters * baud'* represents the 
sound to which his little tongue was already formed ; and all the 

ft B 4 1 I 0 

phonic mummery of a. Hi a — 65 C — of * hissing sounds^ 
and * bursting sounds, could have no more effect in teaching him 
to read, than in teaching him to walk. In fine, we have only to 
repeat what wc said at the outset — that with no other guide blit 
Dr. Kay Sbuttleworth’s ‘ Phonic Lessons/ we are perfectly satis- 
fied that no child could ever learn to read at all. 

Some of our readers may think wc have thrown away too 
much time and space on what we cannot dignify by any more 
respectful title than a gross humbug; but humbug os it is, it 
seems to be sanctioned by the Committee of Council; and wc 
conceive it to be a grave public duly to expose this extravagant 
Tomfoolery, and to awaken the attention of the present Com- 
mittee of Council to the kind of risks w^hich theit predecessors 
have bequeathed to them. We have heard that personally Dr. 
Kay Shuttleworth is a respectable and well-meaning gentleman, 
sincerely anxious for the progress of education, but he evidently 
labours under some kind of anti-alphabetical monomania that 
renders him peculiarly unfit for advancing the art of Read^-^ 
a disability considerably aggravated by what seems to us an indis- 
putable fact that — ^whatever may be his other talents and accom- 
plishments — he has, unluckily, not happened to discover what the 
word reading really means. 
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Art, in.— Travels through the Alps of Savoy^ Uftd other Parts of 
\ the Pennine Chain; with Observatiotis on the Phenomena of Gl^ 
dets* By James D. Forbes, F.R.S., &c. 1 yol* imperial 

8vo.; wfth Flates, and Map. Edinburgh, 1843. 

objeet of Profeasor Forbes^ in this elaborate and be^u- 
tifuUy-illustrated work, is to give a detailed account of the 
great glacier districts of the Pennine Alps, from the western 
dopes of Mont Blanc on the one hand, to the eastern sides of 
Monte Rosa on the other, including the giant peak of the 
Mutterliom, and innumerable other intermediate regions. His 
^cursions had in view principally the accurate observance 
of glaciers, and the careful study of whatever might lend to the 
establishment of the true theory of these great natural pheno- 
mena ; but the volume is as far as possible from being a frigid 
specimen of scientific writing. On the contrary its peculiar 
merit consists in the combination of minute and ever watcliful 
attention to the details of technical observation and experiment, 
with an expansive and indeed ]ioetical perception and expression 
of those most wonderful aspects of nature by which the Alpine 
t^hveller is surrounded. 

Switzerland is without doubt the most finely-featured and strik* 
ingly diversified country in the world for the admirer of natural 
scenery. Wc do not believe that even the loftier heights of the 
Himalaya or the Andes afford effects more magnificent, if indeed 
they equal the grandeur of the great <vntral groups of Europe. 
I'he latter, if less vast, arc for that very reason more varied ; and 
the traveller thus never feels the tedium of monotony which is 
doubtless produced by a long continuance of the same kind Of 
grandeur, however superlative. 

^ Add to this/ says Professor Forbes, * that the actual height of the 
zone of perpetual snow is as great as that of any mountains iii the world, 
with one or two exceptions ; for tlie highest land on the surface of the 
globe is near the equator, where the corresponding high temperature 
raises the limit at which perpetual snow co?nmences to nearly the ex- 
treme height of European mountains. The eve, whicli must always 
have some actual or conventional standard of reference, if it cannot 
judge by the level of the sea, takes the level of the plain as a starting- 
point ; or, if there be no plain, the level ol perpetual snow is a natural 
index of elevation, which, connected as it is with height, solitude, and 
vastness, impresses the mind with the highest sense ot grandeur in 
natural scenery. It has often been observed that Chimborazo is less 
elevated above the table-land from which it rises than Mont Blanc is 
above the vallev of Chamouni ; and taking the level of perpetual snow 
in the Alps at 8500 feet, Mont Blanc is snow-clad throughout its higher 
'ilOOO feet. Now, a peak in the Himalaya range, in Older to show as 

much, 
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Bmeh, would need to rise to above 22,000 feet'^a height whioh km of 
them exceed/ — ^p. 12. ' . 

It i$ these and other notices of t correaponditig kiitd^whictl^ 
pervading the present work, bestow upon it a substantiabiy so 
Seldom found in our ordinary Journals and * Touts dfe force/ so 
mhny of which illustrate rather activity of body than accuracy of 
mind. We may add that, in addition to Mr. Forbeses natuial 
and acquired qualifications for the fulfilment of bis task# his oppov- 
tunities have been ample. He had the advantage# he inforii^ pf, 
of receiving his first impressions of Switzerland in early youth;; 
and these be has carefully refreshed and strengthened by suc- 
cessive visits to almost every district of the Alps between Provence 
and Austria. He has crossed the principal chain twenty-seven 
times# generally on foot, by twenty-three different passes# and luts 
intersected the lateral ranges in various directions. His accom- 
plishments as a natural philosopher arc widely known. Had he 
been an angler and an entomologist# the circle of his capacities 
wotild have been complete. 

That portion of the Alps of Switzerland and Savoy called the 
Pennine chain is strongly characterised by the great number and 
large extent of its glaciers. From the increasing coldness of the 
atmosphere as we ascend, the uppej portions of all extremely 
lofty mountains must be covered with snow. * Whilst the plains 
are covered with the verdure of summer# eternal winter reigns 
upon the summits; and thus the stupendous ranges of the 
Ilimalaya or the Andes present# in one condensed picture# all 
the climates of the earth# from the tropics to the poles.'^^ A 
snow-covered mountain, however, is not itself, neither does it 
necessarily ])Toduce, a glacier; and why these icy ranges arc 
found in certain countries and not In others, of which the natural 
climate and prevailing attributes seem quite the same, is a point 
which we shall not attempt to solve ; put let Professor Forbes 
now inform us of wjhat is meant by a glacier# in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term : — 

* The common form of a glacier is a river of ice filling a valley^ and 
pouring down its mass into oth^r valleys yet lower* It is not a froaen 


* Mr, Moore Bingi ef Ea»tpm Alpi^— 

* Whoie head in urintry gtandflfnr towen, 

And, whitens with eternal sM# 

While sumttiert in a vale of floweiSf 
Is sleeping rosy at tbidr feet.* 

Th/tn it, however, no $leet upon the extremest heights of any Alpine mountains, where 

S hadow, from never-ahsent IVost, falls dry Biid powdery. There is a 'great diflRncence 
jreen perpetual snow and perpetual congelation. . The latter eolation is ineoniMtisnt 
'^Uh deet, which reiulta from a reduction of temperatures but it would he scarcely 
fair k expect always both rhyme and reason. ^ 

ocean, 
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ocmi, but a firoeea torrent. Its origm or fountain ia in the ramificatma 
of the higher valleys and gorges which descend amongst the mountains 
iperf^nally.‘snpw*-€M; but what gives to a glacier its most peculiar and 
chancteriaiic. feature is» that it does not belong eaelusively or neces- 
sarily to tlie snowy regions alifeady mentioned. The snow disappears 
.from its surface in summer as regularly as from that of the rocks which 
saatain its mass. It is the prolongation or outlet of the winter world 
Shove ; its gelid mas$ is piotmded into the midst of warm and pine-clad 
slopes and green sward, and sometimes reaches even to the borders of 
cultivation. The very huts of the peasantry are tometinies invaded by 
diis moving ice; and many persons now living have seen the full ears 
of corn touching the glacier, or gathered ripe cherries from the tree with 
one foot standing on the ice. 

, ' * Thus much, then, is plain, that the existence of the glacier in com- 
paratively warm and sheltered situations, exposed to every induenoe 
which can ensure and accelerate its liquefaction, can only be accounted 
for by supposing that the ic^ is pressed onwards by some secret spring, 
that its daily waste is renewed by ita descent, and that the termination 
of the glacier, which presents a seeming barrier or crystal walj, im- 
moveable, and having usually the same appearance and position, is, in 
^ct, perpetually changing — a stationary form, of which the substance 
wastes — a thing permanent in the act of dissolution. **—p. 19. 

From the lower end of all large glaciers there consequently 
runs a stream of very chill and rather turbid water, derived from 
tbe melting of the ice and snow, the rain of summer, and the 
natural springs which no doubt occur in the bed or basin of the 
icy vale. The waste of the glacier itself during the warmest 
inonths may he presumed to yield the main supply of moisture, 
and hence many of the continental rivers which flow from Alpine 
sources are observed to have their greatest floods in July. So also 
does the voice of the mountain torrent become louder and louder 
as the day advances, while it diminishes towards evening, and is 
least pf all i!n early morning. 

* Nothing is more striking than the contrast which day and night 
produce in the superBcial drainage of the glacier. No sooner is the sun 
set than the rapid chill of evening, reducing the temperature of the air 
to the freeziit^point or lower, the nocturnal radiation at the same time 
violently cooling the surface — the glacier life seems to lie torpid — the 
sparkling rills shrink and come to nothing-— their gushing murmurs 
and the roar of their waterfalls gradually sulfide-— and by the time that 
the niddy tints have quitted the higher hill-tops, a dcath-like silence 
reigns amidst these untenanted wilds/ — p. 21. 

But how beautiful to the eye and mind — more striking, indeed, 
frpnt their increased solemnity — arc the subdued glories of that 
nocturnal scene] The moon, an unconsuming fire, may be rising 
Aotvl^ from among the wooded steeps of the Montanvert, casting 
her livery light into the depth of shadowy vales, or spreading a 

more 
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more ample lustre over tbe vast expanse of anow-oovered 
ttoBtitains. The gigantic rocky apires^ called Ai^iUes, rise itt 
p^y and g^hostly grandeur amid the eternal snows, attaining tl6 
various elevations from 10 to nearly 14^000 ftfet above thetea^ 
while ' between those heights, 

* And on the top of either pinnacle, . 

More keenly than elsewhere, in night’s blue vault 

Sparkle the stars, as of their station proud.* 

The sky itself is indeed almost black from the ejtcessive dejilh 
of its crystalline clearness. 

The lower extremity of a glacier, where its huge Wedges ite'eii 
to furrow up the ^ clods of the valley,’ is usually stchp, brbk^^^ 
and nearly inaccessible ; its intermediate portion^ if not level, isf^ajt 
least more regularly inclined; its upper part becomes again 
rougher and more precipitous. Its entire surface is more or less 
broken up by what the French term crevasses, which are not 
crevices in our sense of the word, but rents or dislocations of 
various dimensions, some being so large and prolonged as during 
their continuance to debar all passage from one portion of the 
ice to another. Although the vertical sides of these creVasses 
are often translucent as glass, yet the general surface of a 
glacier presents no resemblance to that of water frozen in a state 
of tranquillity, such as we sec it on lakes. The surface is not 
only irregular but rough, and the texture of the ice wants that 
unity of structure observable on frozen lakes. From a distance 
it no doubt presents a more unbroken aspect; but on a near 
inspection, or on actual contact, the irregularities are frequently 
found So great as to render awalkof any length extremely toilsome 
— even the staunchest pedestrian will by and bye prefer a scramble 
along the broken rocky ground on cither side. The ridges are 
caused chiefly by the flowing of surface water, which collects into 
little rills and runs along the ice, thus scooping out the interme- 
diate hollows, till it meets its match in some great crevasse, into 
whose icy jaws it drops and disappears. Smaller portions of the 
glacier, protected from solar heat by some huge stone, have also a 
singular apparent tendency to rise above the neighbouring surface ; 
that is, the shade of the stone screens them from the melting pro- 
cess to which the general superficies is subjected, and so, raised 
as it were on stalks or pedestals, they aland for a time in ghostfy 
pre-eminence—* a city of death distinct with many a tower.* 

Oil the Mer de Glace, nearly opposite the place called 
Couvercle, there is a remarkable block of granite which jparticlt^ 
la^Iy attracted Mr. Forbes’s attention on bis first visit to that por* 
t£to of the glacier in 1842 — 

‘ It 
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is a magnificent slabdf the dimensions of 23 feet by 17^ end about 
feet in Uikkiiesi. It was then easily aecestiblcv and by climbing 
upon iti and erecting my theodolite, 1 made observations on the move- 
fneiit of the ice. But as the season advanced it changed ita appeatance 
lefnsrkably. In confoimity with the known fact of the waste of the ice 
at its surface, the glacier sunk all round the stone, while the ice iinaie- 
diktely beneath it Was protected fVom the sun and rain. The stone thus 
appeared to risb ab6Ve the letrel of the glacier, supported oti an elegant 
p^estal of beautifully veined ice. Each time 1 visited it, it was more 
difficult of ascent, ahd at last, on the 6th of August, the pillar of ice was 
thitieen Jhet high^ and the broad stone so delicately poised on its summit 
(which measured but a few feet in any direction), that it was almost 

^ ible to guess on what side it would ultimately fall, although by 
igreSs of the thaw its fall in the course of the summer was certain. 
On k still later day I made the sketch in the frontispiece, when probably 
it was the most beautiful object of the kind to be seen anywheVe in 
Switserlatid. The ice of the pedestal presented the beautiful lamellar 
structure parallel to the length of the glacier. During my absence iu 
the end of August, it slipped from its support, and in the month of Sep- 
tember it was beginning to rise upon a new one, whilst the unmelted 
base of the first was still very visible upon the glacier.’ — p. 92. 

The lowest portion of the Mer de Glace, where it is named 
the Glacier des Bois, being steep and rugged, the great icc valley 
is usually visited by ascending the Montanvert, which bounds a 
portion of its western shore, and then descending to its lateral 
aurface^ But the scene from the terminal slope below is extremely 
fine 

* To the right and left the prospect is iiicloped by the rvarm green fir- 
woods, which touch either snow-line of the glacier, and behind and aloft 
the view is terminated by the stupendous granitic obelisk of Dru, w hich 
has scarcely its enual in the Alps for apparent insulation and steepness ; 
a monolith by whose side those of Egypt might stand literally lost 
through insignificance.’ 

The summit of the Montanvert is about 6300 feet above the 
level of the sea, and its ascent forms a pleasant and picturesque 
morning walk from the village of Chamouni, of which the eleva- 
tion is already upwards of 3400 feet. 1 n the days of Saussure 
(J778) there was no other shelter on the mountain than a huge 
block of granite, with an overhanging face, the hollow portion 
kereened by a rude wall, in the upper part of which was a small 
doorway . Such was the ancient castle of the shepherd of Moiit- 
anvert. A few years later, we find from one of Link’s coloured 
views, that a small cabin with a wooden roof had been erected, 
probably by an Enghshman, as it bore the name of ^ Blair s Hos- 
piteJ.’ At the period of our own visit (in 181G) there was a sub- 
stantial hut, of one apartment, which had been built at the ex- 
pense of M. Desportes, Frencli Resident at Geneva. How long 
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it continued we cannot say, but Mr. Forbes describes a figir su- 
ltrier sort of hostelrie : — ^ ^ 

* The principal floor consists of an ample public room» a ^ small 
kitcheiii a guide’s room, aiul three bedrooms for strangers, besides a^ 
commodation below for the servants of the establishment, of whom two 
or tliree remain here for four months of the year. This establishment, 
though simple and unobtrusive, is suflicieutly comfortable and cleanly, 
and I should be very ungrateful not to acknowledge the kindness aitd 
attention which I uniformly experienced during many weeks' residence 
in this house ; cold and desolate it certainly was occasionally— in Sep- 
tember the thermometer fell to 39^' Fahr. in my bedroom, and there was 
little choice of provisions beyond the excellent mutton of the Montap vert; 
yet, on t]\c whole, I preferred the tranquillity of the an^ngemeitts to fhe 
bustle of the hotels of Ghamouni, whither 1 seldom resorted but under 
stress of weather^’ — p. 14. 

The building was erected at the expense of the comutune, ahd 
is let, with the gra/ing-ground, for 1400 francs per annum. H 
was on the precipices of Trelaporte, a mile or two higher up the 
glacier j that the Professor and his party were the means of 
saving the life of an i^merican traveller, who had been lying all 
night on a narrow ledge (on which he had fallen from above) 
overhanging a height of 200 feet, with the gaping chasms of the 
glacier directly beneath. Our philosopher says his * nervous sys- 
tem was so greatly affected, that for a time I doubted whether 
he was not deranged but he soon came to himself, and the poor 
guides, who had exposed their own lives with the most admirable 
bravery in his preservation, found him a genuine repudiator. 

Although glaciers are fed by ihc snows which fall in the 
higher Alpine regions, and of which they are so far the" natural 
outlets, yet their central and lower portions receive no incresisc 
from any snow which falls directly on those portions. All that’ 
snOlv is dissolved and disappears every season, just as regul^ly' 
as it does from the surface of the adjoining ground. ’ A patch of 
snow may here and there be seen within some shady, northern 
nook, but its texture and opacity of colour distinguish it at once 
from the more compact character and translucence of the glacier. 
But as we ascend upon the ice, the snow disappears more tardfly 
from its surface, and we finally of course reach ft point Aohi 
which it never disappears. This is the snow-line of the gfader, 
and it is somewhat lower than that of the mountftin-ude. Here!, 
the Professor informs us, a marked change oCciirs. Theris is 
fro^ently an insenrible passage from perfect snow to perfect ice ; 
t^jit other times the level of the Superficial silow 

the ice occurs beneath it. The transition is su|ipoSed4d^ be' 
. e&oled HI the following manner ' ' . - . * ^ 
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* The Butnmer's thaw percolates the snow to, a great depth wUh. 
water ; the frost of the succeeding winter penelrutes far enough to freeze 
it Um to the thickness of one year’s fall, or, by being repeated in 
twe^ or 'aaore years^ consolidates it more effeetually. Thus M. Elie de 
ffeaumont most ingeniously accouixts for the alleged non-existence cf 
glaeierji. between thc( 'tropics, hy the fact that tlie seasons there have no ' 
CQQiiderable i^ariatfons of temperature, and the thaw and frost do not 
separatdy penetrate far enough to convert the snow into ice.’-^p. 31. 

' Hence the g^eneral abseuco of ice in the higher portions of the 
zone pf snow arises, we may say, rather from the want of hunt than 
of CjtAd, although upon the exjioscd summits of the great moun- 
tains, from the, stronger action of the elements, and the influence 
of the solar rays, the snow is fre(|uently compact rather than pow- 
dery, or in such places is even converted into an opaque ice. 

1'he glaciers, then, being in some way or other ^owly moving 
masses, or icy streams, which partially convey the immeasurable 
re^rvoirs of Alpine snow into the lower regions, it naturally 
became a question of deep interest to ascertain the cause of such 
mi^stic movement. 

The theory of glacier motion suggested by Gruncr, and adopted 
by Ssuissure, was this-^that the valleys in which glaciers lie being 
always more or less inclined, their own weight was sufficient to 
urge them downwards, pressed on moreover by the accumulation 
of the winter snows of the higher regions—this sliding ])roces$ 
being facilitated by the fusion of the bottom of the glacier, 
where it comes in contact with the natural heat of the earth 
on which it icsis. But this theory of gravitation, like the 
* sUding-scalc ' of our corn-law ptditicians, has been contravened, 
and another, named the ^ dilatation theory,' substituted in its place. 
This latter, if not originally proposed, has at least been recently 
braugUt forward in renewed strength and systematic form by M. 
dc Charpentier. Ilis notion is, that the snow being penetrated 
by water becomes gradually consolidated : that even in the state 
of ice it continues permeable to water by means of innumerable 
fissures which traverse its mass; that these arc filled with fluid 
water during the heat of the day, which water is frozen in the 
fissures by the nocturnal cold — thus prmluciug by exptinsion a 
force jo£ tremeiulaus power, by means of which the glacier tends 
tiMZ^oye itself iu the direction of least resistance, that is, down 
t^e vglley* 

In regard to the first of these theories, Mr. Forbes very na- 
t^lly^ inquires luiw it is, that a vast and irregular mass like a 
glincigy, with a mean slpp^ of only 8'’, and ofien of less than 5^, 
can slide according to the common laws of gravity and friction, 
oyer .a bed of uneven, and consequently resisting, rocky grouud, 

and 
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and through a cliannel so sinuous and irregular^ tbat its iby 
stream is often embayed in a valley^ whence it can only escape 
by an aperture of half its actual width ? On merely mechanical 
principles^ motion under such circumstances seems impossible ; 
for it is weir known that even hewn stones^ finely dressed 
plane surfaces, will not slide over one another until the slope 
exceeds 30°. And if the great glacier mass is actually sliding down 
its bed, what prevents the (wceleration of its movement, — in other 
words, why does it not result in an avalanche of the most appalling 
and disastrous kind ? 

The theory of dilatation, on the other hand, is shown to be 
founded on a mistake as to a physical fact. According to M. 
de Charpentier, the maximum temperature of a glacier is 92^ 
Faiir., and the water in its fissures is kept liquid only by the 
' sm^all quantity of heat ’ which reaches it by means of surface 
water and surrounding air. ^Takc away this sole cause of heat, 
f. e. let the surface be frozen, and the %vater in the ice must con- 
geal.’ Mr. Forbes maintains that this is a pure fallacy, — the 
latent heat of water being entirely overlcxikcd. This latent hsaJt 
expresses the fact, that where water is reduced to 32"", it docs not 
immediately solidify, — the abstraction not of a ^ small quantity/ 
but of a very large quantity indeed, being necessary to change 
water at 32° into ice at 32° : — 

‘ Admitting all the premises, the ice at 32° (it is allowed that in sum- 
mer, during the period of in filtration, it cannot be lower) is traversed by 
fissures extending to a great depth (for otherwise the dilatation wouldibe 
only superhcial) filled \^ith water at 32°. Night approaches, and the 
surf^Hice freezes, and water ceases to be conveyed to the interior. Then, 
says the theorist, the water ulieady in the crevices and fissures of the ice, 
and in contact w ith ice, instantly freezes. Not at all ; for where is it to 
deposit the heat of fluidity, w'lthuiit which it cannot, under any circum- 
stances, assume the solid form ? The ice surrounding it cannot take it; 
for, being already at 32°, it would melt it. It can only, therefore, be 
slowly conveyed away through the ice to the surface, on the supposition 
that the cold is sufHcieiuly intense and piolonged to reduce the upper 
part of the ice considerably below 32°. The progress of cold and con- 
gelation in a glacier will therefore be, in genera], similar to that in earth, 
which, it is well known, cau be frozen to the depth of but a few inches 
in one night, however intense tlie cold. Such a degree and quantity of 
freezing as can be attributed to the cold of a summer’s night, must 
therefore be absolutely inefficient on the mass of the glacier.’ — p. 3*7. 

Moreover, were this theory of motion by congelation ^and *ex- 
pansion true, how does it happen that during summer, When the 
diurnal variations of temperature within the glacier are inappre- 
eiuble, and wc have positive evidence that no internal congelation 
is taking place, the motion should be more rapid than at any other 

time? 
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T . And why is the motion lea$t in cold weather* when the 
increase of the glacier is the greatest? Were this dilatation 
theory the true one^ a sudden frost following wet weather would 
give the very conditions of greatest expansion and most rapid mo- 
but it will he seen from Professor Forbes's tables of gla- 
cier motion (pp. 139-144), and from his account of an examina- 
1190 of the Mer de Glace (p. 359)^ after a week of premature 
winter weather in September, prior to which the ice had been 
completely saturated by wet weather, that the progress was re- 
tarded by cold, and immediately advanced on the return of thaw. 
So also, a rapid movement, perceptible about the end of June, 
took place in oonncxion with the very hot weather which then 
occurred, just as a marked retardation at the end of July ac- 
companied a week of cold. We quite agree, then, with the 
Professor in thinking it established, in reference to the motion 
of glaciers,— 

• That thawing weather, and a wet state of the ice, conduces to its ad- 
vancement, and that cold, whether sudden or prolonged, checks its pro- 
gress.’— p. 148. 

If, therefore, the state of imbibitimj or wetness of the glacier be 
the main cause of its increased velocity, it is easy to understand 
how ‘ mild rain, or thawing snow, pioduces the same eflTect as • 
intense sunshine.’ (p. 150.) But while it may be regarded as 
certsiin that the motion of the ice is greatest in warm and least in 
cold weather, it by no means follows (though tliis has been as- 
signed) that in winter a glacier is completely stationary. The 
Dilatationists, of course, say in reference to this alleged hybernal 
immobility, that a glacier being completely frozen in winter, 
cannot expand on account of there being no alternation of frost 
and thaw — thus 

^ Le mouvement des glaciers suppose dus alternanccs frequentes de 
^haud et de froid. . . . II en rtlsulte que Thiver Cbt pour les glaciers 
l^^pogue de r^os.^ — Agassiz, ^ 

* C’eet un fait reconnu et attesti^ par tons ceux qui demeurent dans 
leur voisinage, que les glaciers resteut par/aitement stalionnaires dons 
cette saison (I’hiVer).* — Ckarpentier, 

But Lord Byron tells quite another story 

j * The glacier’s cold and restless mass 

Moves onweTd dag bg dag 

and it ie evident that the poet is right 365 times in the year, while 
the philosophers are wnmg, in their facts, from the end of autumn 
till the beginning of spring, and in their theory, all the seasons 
Fur it has been recently and accurately ascertained that 
the motion of the Mer de Glace in winter, that is, from 20th of 

October 
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Odtotier to 4tfa of April, was 212 feet. Even during the very 
depth of the season — from the 12th of December to the 17th of 
February — the motion measured 76 feet — above 13J inches daily. 
The entire annual movement of the lateral parts of the Mer de 
Glace is estimated at 483 feet, that of the central portion being 
probably two-fifths greater. 

This last allusion conducts us to another point of great import* 
ance. Tiie generality of authors had asserted that the^ides of 
these great icy streams move faster than their centre. Eut our 
author fixing his telescope on one side of the Mer dc Glace^ and 
having previously painted a tall red cross on the face of a 
rock upon the other, by pointing his instrument upon the cross, 
and causing it to describe a vertical circle, the velocity of the 
intermediate ice, also marked in line at side and centre^ could 
be' accurately detci mined as it glided downwards. In 'this way 
he imiriediately ascertained that a glacier stream, like that of a 
river, flows fastest in the centre. He has also pointed out another 
conformable law, that the parts at and near the surface move more 
rapidly than those which lie closer to the bottom, where the 
friction is grc«*itcr. These two tendencies in combination produce 
the peculiar elongated loops or parabolic curves which distinguish 
the structure of the glacier, as well as the inward dip, or overlying 
position, and eventual liorizontality of the laminae which it is 
composed. They also explain the occurrence, or rather the form 
and direction of the 'dirt bands' upon the surface, and other 
allied phenomena, all of them inconsistent with either the sliding 
theory or that of dilatation. 

It was the observance of these curvilinear forms upon the sur- 
face of the ice which first directed Professor Forbes’s attention to 
the true principles of glacier motion. They recalled involuntarily 
the idea of fluid motion, so perfectly did they resemble the lines 
formed by scum upon any viscous liquid wlien propelled along an 
inclined trough, or those upon the soiled or foamy surface of 
sluggish water — the cause of both of which is well known io be 
the difference of rapidity between tiic sides and centre. A pailful 
of thickish mortar, a barrel of tar, a pot of honeys or of any other 
fluid or semi-fluid matter pouted down au inclined plane fur- 
nished ^vith sides and bottom, will c»bey and exemplify the same 
law. Now a glacier, though on the whole rather hard as wellLas 
very cold, is composed not only in some measure of nearly soU 
ice, but also in a still greater measure of moist if a, snow, s]us]^ 
and water ; and possesses under certain circumstances, especially 
wi^ mu^h saturated with moisture, ' a rude flexibility/ sensible 
to the hand. The reflection, therefore, naturally occur»d : 
i% is not only probable that such would be the motion of any semi- 
fluid 
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fluirl or pasty mass placed in the conditions of the glacier^ hut it 
is certain, from 

* my own cxpcrimetits already detailed, that the acLual motion is such 
as we have supposed it to be ; it rJocs move faster at the centre than at' 
the sides ; it is no hypothesis to say that the glacier moves as a viscous 
or pasty mass would move — for wc know that opposite the Montauvert 
the motion of the ice at the centre of the glacier is t\>o-{ifthB greater than 
at even a very sensible distance from the bank.* — p. 176 . 

Professor Forbes’s own theory of glacier motion is therefoie 
this: — A glacier is an imperfect JluirL or viscous hodg, which is urged 
flown slopes of a certain inclination hg the mutual pressure of its 
parts : — fainl he illustrates and exjdaiiis this view by such a variety 
(d* practical prool's and observations as to set the matter, though a 
moving one, at rest for ever. 

The ice of glaciers, as we have already mentioned, is not uni- 
foi mly transparent. Hut although in many places porous and full 
of air-bubbles, and these may result from the freezing of snow 
j 111 billed with water, it is not gianular. Thin plates of compact 
ire, Wue and transparent, allcrnrite with other hi)nina\ also firm 
and perfect, but pe’v.uled by inultitudinons air-globules, which 
bestow upon it a scini-opaquc aspect. Tt is the alternation of 
these bands or veins of diflerent texture llmt is tlie ]>roxiinatc 
cause of what is called the ribboned structure of tlie glacier. If 
we take up a piece of this >eined or chalcedony kind of ice, and 
look through it across the diiecilon <.f the structure, it seems 
opaque or dim; but if we hold it in another direction, and look 
parallel to the plates, w’e shall then perceive that the ohscuie 
portions alternate with others of glassy cl eai ness. This peculiar 
structure has all the appearance of being due to the formation of 
fissures in the aerated ice or consolidated snow* of the glacier, after- 
wards filled by water frozen during w'inter into clear or conijiact 
ice. As the general mass does not move with uniform lelocity in 
its transverse section, where every line of particles li;is a velocity 
proper to its own position in the icy stream, imuiincrable rents 
or fissures must take place, with a direction paiallci to that of its 
motion, and these fissures, 

‘ becoming filled with water, and iiltimutcly frozen during vvintci, wiH " 
produce the appearance of bands traversing the general iiiass of the icc, 
having a different texture.’ 

Al^l^gh this structure seems to have been noted in an unpub- 
lisbjlffit'^^memoir by M. Guyot, of NeufehateJ, some years ago, as 
^Uninsulated fact in the history of the glacier of the Gries, and 
had been privately recorded by >Sir David Brewster 150 far back 
as 1814 , Professor Forbes was the first to draw public i^ttention 
to itsiknportancc and generality, 
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These veins appear^ in a general way, to be parallel to the 
sides of the glacier, but this is only because the branches of the 
curves which represent their real forms merge into parallelism 
along shore, ns they actually converge from either side to a point 
in the centre, the direction of structure there for a short space 
being across tbe strata, and at the same time dipping inwan& at 
a considerable angle. 

The phenomena called ' dirt bands ’ seem also to result from a 
corresponding structure upon a larger scale, and as their form and 
character illustrate both tbe structure and movement of glaciers^ 
we shall quote the Professor s account of the way in which they 
first attracted his attention : — 

* On the evening of the 24th of July, I walked up the hill of Charmoz 
to a height of 600 or 700 feet above the Montanvert, or about 1000 feet 
above the level of the glacier. The tints of sunset were cast in a glorious 
manner over the distant mountains, whilst the glacier was thrown into com- 
parative shadow. This condition of half illumiiiatiou is far more proper 
for distinguhhing feeble shades of colour mi a very white surface like that 
of a glacier than the broad day. Accojdingly, whilst revolving in my 
miijd, during this evening’s stroll, the singular problems of the icc-world, 
my eye was caught by a very peculiar appearance of the surface of the 
ice, which I was certain that 1 now saw tor tlie first time. It consisted 
of a series of nearly hy])erbolic brownish bands in the glacier, the curves 
pointing downwards, and the two branches mingling indiscriminately 
with the moraines, presenting an appearance of a succession of waves 
some hundred feet apart. They were evidently distinguished from the 
general mass of the glacier by discoloration of some kind, end indeed 
they had the appearance of being supernumerary moraines of a^cui- 
vilinear form, detached from the principal moraines, and uniting in tbe 
centre of the glacier. Although this was my brst idea, 1 was satisfied, 
fi'om the general knowledge which I then Inid of the direction of the 
** veined structure ” of the icc, that these discoloured bands probably fol- 
lowed that direction ; and, accordingly, next day I carefully examined 
the surface of the ice, with the view of dctcrniining, if possible, then- 
connexion and course, being well sulisfied that tins new appearance was 
one of great importance, although, fioin tbe two circumstances of being 
best seen at a distance or considerable height, and in a tccble or slanting 
light, it had very naturally been overlooked, both by myself and others.’ 

162. 

Our author had often observeu that certain parts of the ice 
were dirty and others clean ; but it was not till he had examined 
its surface minutely on the of .Tuly, that he discovered that 
the *dirt bands/ as he calls them (we wish they had on equally 
lu^rotc yet more euphonious name), Lad a dchnite position upon 
ihe glacier, and a regular recurrence. He had now no difficulty, 
whilst examining the ice when on its surface, in ascertaining 
Hrhether he was standing upon one of the said * dirt bands ^ or on 

clean 
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clean ice, although, from the inequalities of the surface the 
local effects of light, it would have been impossible to havetrgiced 
out step by step the forms of the discolorations. They reseiqbl<^ 
the ' blind paths ' on moors — very apparent from a distance, bot 
lost when we stand upon them : — 

^The cause of the discoloration was the ncKt point; and my exami-* 
nation satisfied me that it was not, properly speaking, a diversion of the 
moraine, \mt that the particles of caith and sand, or disintegrated rock, 
tvliich the winds and avalanches and water-runs spread over the entire 
breadth of the ice, foioul a todgm^U in those portions of the glacier 
where the ice w^as most porous, and tlmt consequently* the dirt-bands 
were merely indices of a peruUarfy porous reined structure traversing 
the inass of the glacier tn these directions, A most patient examination 
of the structure of the ice opposite the Montanvert satisfied me com- 
pletely of the parallelism of the “ veined structure ” to the “ dirt bands 
the former was the cause of the latter ; and some more general cause, yet 
to be explained, occasioned the alternation of the porous veins at certain 
intervals along the glacier/ — p. 1G3. 

Tlio Professor deems it not iinprobalile tliat the recurrence of 
these bods of more or less porous structure to which the dirt jiands 
arc dun, may depciul in some way upon the season of their first 
cimsohdation in the higher glacier, and that this character being, 
ihongli modified, preserved throughout their future course, may 
cause the recurrence of the porous bands at annual intervals, so 
that they may actually represent the ^annual rings ’ of growth, 
and the intervals between them the yearlv progress of the glacier 
at any point. But many circu in stance's lend to show that at least 
the ordinary veined structure is developc tl during the downward 
progress of the icc, that it is subject to Miriations according to the 
conditions of its course, and that it cannot be referred in any way 
to the snow-beds of tlie neW, or head of tlie glacier, or to any pri- 
mitive conformalion whatever. 

It seems certain that the surface of a glacier becomes depressed 
or lowered in summer, and that there is <iuring that season a great 
W'aste of its general substance, without any increase cither from 
congelation or any other cause. The sun melts, and the rain 
washes away its superficies ; a thousand tiny rills erode its chilly 
walls, and hide their glittering radiance amid the dim seclusicui of 
its icy chambers; sub-glacial streams flow' unseen and silently 
beneath its ponderous mass , while the genial l>osom of mother 
earth herself assists the fusion even of the deepest portions. All 
these causes combined produce a kind of collapse in the summer 
season amounting to a depression of several inc^ies in a day. Now, 
it has been inferred, in accordance with the dilatation theory, that 
while the surface of a glacier continually wastes, it is at tho same 
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time heaved bodily upivards, so that its absolute level remains un- 
^hang'ed But Professor Forbes has proved by experimental obi- 
servatiou^ that tlie surface of the ice near the side of the Mer de 
Glacc was lowered upicards of twenty five feet between the 26th 
Juno and the 16th September^ and to a still greater dejith 
towards the centre. It is the annual congelation, that is, the cohti- 
nuous and prolonged cold of winter, which freezing the water of 
glaciers, increases their dimensions ; but the elfect of this admitted 
dilatation is not to shift the mass of icc onwards by causing it to 
slide upon its bed, but to enlarge it in the direction of least resist* 
ance, that is, vertically, and so increase its thickmss. 

Although the ice of every portion of a glacier is ebangij^ from 
year to year, each successive season presents in the some place a 
surface so similar to its former state, that 

‘ nn experienced guide will mukc his way over the ice in the same direc- 
tion, and seem to avoid the same crevices, whilst he is, in fact, walking 
upon ice wholly changed ; that is, which has replaced in position the icc 
of the previous year, which has been pushed onwards by the progressive 
movement of the glacier. This is a fact which, though generally enough 
admitted, has not yet excited suiheient attention.’— p. 78. 

‘ Every year, and year after year, the water- courses follow the same 
lines of direction ; their streams arc precipitated into the heart of the 
glacier by vertical funnels called “ moulins,” at the very same points ; 
the fissures, though forming very diflerent angles with the axis or sides 
of the glacier at different points of its length, opposite the same point, 
are always similarly disposed ; the same parts of the glacier, relatively 
to fixed rocks, are every year passable, and the same parts are traversed 
by innumerable fissures. Yet the solid ice of one year is the fissured ice 
of the next, and the very ice which this year forms the walls of a “ mou- 
lin ” will next year be some bundled feet farther forward, and without 
perforation, whilst the cascade remains immoveable, or sensibly so, with 
reference to fixed^objects around. All these facts, attested by long and 
invariable experience, prove that the icc of the glaciers is insensibly and 
confiniially moulding itself under the influence of external circumstances, 
of which the principal, be it remarked, is its own weight affecting its 
figure, in connexion w ith the surfaces over which it passes, and between 
wdiich it struggles onwards. It is, in this respect, absolutely comparable 
to the water of a river, which has here its deep pools, here its constant 
eddy, continually changing iu substance, yet ever the same in form. — 
p. 411. 

These facts, and many others, arc adverse both to the modern 
theory of downward motion by dilatation, and to the older one 
of the gravitation, of a rigid sliding mass ; but they are all Iiar- 
momously conformable to Professor Forbes’s plastic or viscous 
of a glacier, which he regards not as a mass of solid ice, 
gbut as a compound of ice and water, more or less yielding, 
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aeccmling^ to its state of wetness or infiltration. He has shown 
that its motions arc ref^ulated exactly by the same laws which 
regulate the motion of fluids, that is, that its movement is less 
rapid at the sides than centre, in consequence of being retarded 
by friction ; that when embayed by rocks it accumulates like the 
Waterpools of a river, while its declivity and velocity diminish 
together, the latter increasing when it passes down a steep, or 
issues from a bfxiad expanse by a narrow outlet; that when 
rendered more fluid by heat, its motion is increased — when made 
more solid by cold, retarded ; ^hat its pace is more rapid in 
summer, because that is the season of greatest fluidity ; but that 
it is not stationary in winter, because the frost of that season 
does not penetrate the ice, any mure than it does the ground, 
except to a limited extent ; and that, although it moves fsistest in 
warm weather in consequence of tlic sun’s heat filling the crocks 
and crevices with water, the proportion of velocity docs not neces- 
sarily follow or accord with the proportion of heat, because a sud- 
den thaw after a fall of surface snow in September would produce 
the same effect as a greater increase of warmth without the pre- 
vious fall, and so a cloudy summer day w'ith heavy rain will acce- 
lerate the movement as much, or it may be more, than a sunny 
dry one. He has pointed out the peculiar and pervading veined 
or ribboned structure of the ice, and explained how that structure 
is chiefly developed in the middle and lower portions of the glacier, 
independent of any character traceable to the original mode of 
deposition of either ice or snow in its higher sources, but that, on 
the contrary, it may be locally destroy c<l, and renewed again in its 
downward course ; and that its formation is consequently connected 
with the different rates of motion of the different parts, these rates 
being demonstrated by the parabolic or curvilinear forms which 
indicate the alternations of opacity and transluocncc, and which 
themselves result from crevices formed hy the forced sqmration of a 
half riipd mass^ wlu)se parts are compelled to move irith different 
velocities, becomiiuj infiltrated with water, and frozen dnrimj winter s 
cold. The important observation of the rapid declension of the 
summer surface of the glacier has been already noticed, and we 
shall here close our account of tbis branch of the more i^iriclly 
scientific portion of the volume. 

The extiaordinary geological agency and influence of existing 
glaciers iii conveying away detached musses of rock, and grooving 
and grinding the surface of those in situ — and the tlicory deduced 
from the observation of these acting causes, (»f {jiie prodigious 
power of ancient and now extinct glaciers of gigantic size, as the 
means by which enormous insulated blocks have been at some 
former^ though by no means excessively remote period, transported 
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on an icy oracUo from their original granitic bed, and deposited 
after a journey of sixty or eighty miles upon mountain slopes of 
secondary limestone — these and other kindred subjects^ so ably 
discussed and illustrated by Professor Forbes> wc must also Icave> 
for the present, in his own pages. 

We shall now present a few notices regarding the general fea- 
tures of the neighbouring Alpine districts, as the valley of Cha- 
mouni, although the most famous and best-frequented highway to 
Mont Blanc, is, of course, only one out of many wonders. The 
tour or circuit of that mighty mountain, beginning and ending with 
the village of Chamouni, exhibits scenery of the most admirable 
and varied character. Descending by the banks of the Ar^^e, and 
passing the fine glacier des fiossons, the lower extremity of which 
is probably now not less than 5000 feet below the level of perpe- 
tual snow, the traveller turns leftwards by the Vallec de Monljoie, 
and crosses the south-Avcslern shoulder of Mont Blanc by the Col 
da Bonhoinmc, one of the most dreary passes in the Aljis. With 
a strong west wind the snow is here raised into frightful eddies 
called totmmntcs by the French, and^w.mz in the German Alps. 
The passage is, therefore, greatly dreaded by the guides in ,bad 
weather. Two English travellers lost their lives while attempting 
it some seasons back. The summit presents a wide view of the 
valleys of the Tarentaisc. The mounUiins of the Upper Isere are 
full in view, and ' in shape and gestuic proudly eminent,* rises 
the Aiguille de la Vanoirc, a snow-clad pyramidal summit of a 
most striking aspect. In front is the wild deep valley of Bonne- 
val, an uninhabited gorge which extends to Bourg St. Maurice, 
and by that route may be reached the pass of the Little St. Ber- 
nard. But the traveller lo the Alice Blaiiclie will proceed by the 
Chalets of Motet, and cross the Col de la Seigne, of which the 
ascent is easy though tedious. Its elevation is something more 
than 8400 feet above the sea, and the vast western steeps of Mont 
Blanc are seen descending to the h'ltwards. 7'hc bottom of 
the valley is not more than 4000 feet above the sea, and close 
upon it rises the great mountain, c oinposed not certainly of a 
single and unbroken precipice, but 3 et of a steep and savage mass 
of rock, of 11,700 feet of vertical height, on which even the snow 
cannot lie except in^patches. The aspect of Mont Blanc is, there- 
fore, far more grand and imposing from this side than from Cha- 
mouni, where the eye, in ignorance of the actual distance, mis- 
contilpivcs the height. But besides those Alpine views, the All^e 
P^che is gldrious for its glaciers. Its entire extent is traversed 
‘|n’ihe way to Courmayeur, which is not more than a five hours’ 
from the summit of the Col, and affords a good head- quarter 
‘ Icir those who desire to explore the wonders of the ice world oh 
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tbe south-eastern sides of Mont Blanc. ' I am acquainted.’ sayg 
Captain Basil Hall, ‘ with only one scene in the world which caia 
pretend to rival, in natural maj^iiificence, the Glacier de Miofce } I 
mean the Falls of Niagara,’ Professor Forbes, who traFei:sed that 
glacier in several directions, sajs ; — 

‘ Its immense extent deceives the eye as to its inequalities; and 
I scarcely ever remember to have had a more laborious or rougher 
walk than the trQ\erse of the lower part of the Glacier de Miuge, which 
I followed down its centre to the spot where, us will be seen by the cyc- 
sketcli, iL divides into two branenes. This icy torrent, as spread out 
into the Alk'e Blanche, appeared to me to be three and a half miles long, 
and one and a half wide; but I am aware ot the uncertainty of these 
measures. After struggling fui a lung time among hssurcs and moraines, 

I at length mounted u heap of blocks higher than the rest, and surveyed 
at leisure the wonderful scene of desolation, which might compare to 
tliat of viiaos, around me. The fissures were numerous and large, not 
legiilar, like those of the Mer de Gbu-e, traversing the icc laterally, but 
so uneven, ami at such angles, as often to leave nothing like a plain 
i-urface to the ice, but a series of unfoimcd ridges, like the heaving of a 
sluggish mass snuggling with inlCbtinc commotion, and tossing about 
over its surface*, as if in sport, the stupendous blocks of granite which 
half choke iks crevasses, and to which the traveller is often glad to cling 
when the glacier itself >iclds him no further passage. It is then that 
he surveys with a&toiii slim cut the strange law ol the ice world, that 
stones always falling seem never to be absorbed — that, like the fable 
of Sisyphus reversed, the lumbering mass, over falling, never arrives at 
the bottom, but seems urged by an miscou force still to ride on the 
highest junnaclcs of the logged surlace; Inil let the pedestrian beware 
how lie trusts to these huge masses, or conoiileis them as stable. Yonder 
liugc rock, which seems “ fixed as Snowdon,” and which interrupts his 
path along a narrow' ridge ot ice, having a gulf on either hand, is so 
nicely poised, “ obsequious to tlic gentlest touch,” that the fall of a 
pebble, or the pressure of a passing foot, will shove it into one or other 
abyss, and the chances arc, may curry him along witli it. Let him be- 
waie, loo, how he lieads on tliat gravelly bank, which seems to offer a 
rough and sure footing, for uiideincath there is ccitain to be the most 
pellucid ice; and a light footstep there, winch might not disturb a 
rocking-stone, is pregnant with danger. All is ou the eve of motion. 
Let him sit a while, as I did, on the moraine of Miage, and watch the 
silent energy of the ice and sun. No animal ever passes, but yet the 
stillness of death is not there : the icc is cracking and straining on- 
wards — the gravel slides over the bed to whicli it was frozen during the 
night, but now lubricated by the effect of 8um>hiiie. The fine sand, 
detached, loosens the giavel which it supported, the gravel the little 
fragments, and ihe little fragmeiUs the great, till, after some preliminary 
noise, the thiindor of clashing locks is Jicard, which settle into the 
bottom of some crevasse, and all again is still.’-^p. 199* 

At some distance down the valley trees appear on both sides, 
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and especially on the northern slopes of Mont Chetif, called the 
Pain dc Sucre. There the wooded pathway leading to. Cour- 
inaycur shows, even before emerging from the pines, through 
pcrj>endicular stems, ajid here and there between masses of 
soJiibre foliage, the dazzling gleam of the great glacier of La 
liTCiiva, one of the most magnificent among the Alps. It: is also 
very accessible, rlescemling far into the valley, and may be finely 
seen from the mule road which traverses the Allec Blanche. It 
exhibits the veined structure in the highest perfection, aud tlie 
alternate bands of bluish green and greenish white bestow upon 
it a most beautiful aspect. It is known to have increased enor- 
mously since tlie days of Dc Saussure. About twenty-four years 
ago it attained so great a hciglit as partially to dislocate a rocky 
promontory, and destroy a chapel — the latter, from the dangerous 
slate to winch it was reduced, requiring to be taken down, and rc- 
constiuctcd in another place. The seasons had been com para- 
tl\ely rather cold for several years, and thcie had no doubt been 
alsfj a* greater fall of snow than usual in the higher regions. The 
tradition of the country is, indeed, that at a more remote period 
this glacier did not at all occupy even the bottom of the valley ; 
but on a certain 15th of July (St. Margaret’s day), the natives 
of St. Jean de Pertus, a vilhige which was then overhung by this 
glacier of Lii Brenva, instead of keeping the jefe^ tlioiight 
proper to make their hay w^hile tlic sun shone — a saerilt irious 
occupation, which was s])cedi]y punished — for next day the glacier 
descended in the twinkling of an eye, and swallowed them up. 
With all their goods and chattels. Tiic guides declare that an 
individual still living at Courmaycur went, when a child, with 
other children, for devotional ])urj)oses to the chapel of Berrier, 
wliich overlooks the glacier, and there he heard ,the low sweet 
chaunting of vespers from beneath the ice, and saw a radiant pro- 
cession issue from aud return within its crystal archways. But 
such sights are seldom vouchsafed to natural philosophers. 

Courmaycur is the highest C'lnsiderable village in the great 
valley of Aosta. It is distinguished by the exquisite freshness 
and purity of its atmosphere; and as it also possesses mineral 
springs, it is much frequented by the Piedmontese in summer. It' 
forms an excellent station for a glacier-exploring pedestrian, being 
so near the opening to the Allen Blanche, and its great ])Jolonga- 
tion, Val Ferret. One of the most noted excursions from this 
quarter is the ascent of the Crainont, a mountain which commands 
a gplpplcte view of all.the southern precipices of Mont Blanc and 
Ath^adjaimug chain; and on the road towards it, on descending 
Jjrom La Tliuille, there is a magnificent burst of Alpine scenery, 
last where the Aiguille du Geant/the Grande Jorosse (a peak of 
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13,490 feet in hei^lit), and the entire eastern chain of Mont 
}}lanc« come first in view. 

13ut a more remarkable and much more arduous undertaking 
may be accomplished from Courmayeurj by those who wish to 
try a near cut to Chomouni — that is, by crossing the shoulder of 
]V|oiit Blanc, and descending to the Mcr dc Glacc by the passage 
of the Col du Geant. The great mountain mass of which Mont 
Blanc and its tiibutary heights are composed may be said to form 
an oval group, e^ktending from the Col du Bonlionnne on the 
south-west, to the Mount Catognq, above Martigny, on the norlh- 
castj a distance of about thirty Knglish miles ; wliile the trans- 
verse distance from Couimayeur to Chauiouni is not moie tlian 
thirteen miles. The most diicct passage is by the Col du Geant, 
which foi ms the crest of the chain ; and notwithstanding its enor- 
mous elevation, it would in all probability be more frequented 
but for the (hingcrous chara(;ter ol the Glacier du Tacul (an upper 
arm of the Mer de Glac*e) upon its northern side. Although 
there is a tradition of its having been more <)pen in ancient times, 
It had ccUainly been deemed impracticable for centuries; g.nd so 
late as 17SI, ISf. Bourrit, referring to its crevasses, lias observed, 

* Julies soiit si effroyablos qu’ellcs font desesperer de relrouver 
jamais la route qui condnisait a la V^ul d'Aoste.' Indeed, it was 
only in the fourth volume of De Saussuro s * Voyages * (1788), 
that that author talks of 'la route riouvclleinent deamverte * 
from ClKiinoimi to (\mrjiiayeur. It may gi^e some idea of the 
diiliculty, if not the danger, of this pass ^\lien nc mention that 
these thirteen miles usually occupy the Irtweller for a couple ol 
days, one ciitiic night being spent willunit protection on the snow; 
but Professor I'orbes totik the plan of starting, after a few houis 
previous repose, during the night, so as to reach the Col soon 
after ^sunrise. 

^ Being faiily on foot at thirty iniijutcs prist one, a m., of the 23r(] 
July, my ill humour’ [lie liad been previously a little nifllcd by tlic 
presentation of a supplementary bill, when he believed himself to have 
settled all just claims the evening before] ' was soon dissipated by the 
exquisite beauty of the scene wJiich the valley of Courmaycur presented. 
The full moon was riding at its highest in a cloudless sky, the nir calm 
and slightly fresh, blowing very gently down the valley. The village 
and neighbourhood lay, of course, in alt the stillness of the dend^of 
night; and us 1 headed our little caravan, and walked musingly up the 
familiar road which led to the Allec Blanche and the foot of Mont Blanc 
— that vast wall of mountain, ci owned with its eternal glaciers, fieemed 
to raise itself nioit, and to close in the narrow and half-shaded valley of 
Courmaycur, verdant with nil the luxuriance of summer, and smelling 
freshly after the lately fallen ruin. Of all Ihc views in the Alps, few, 
if any, can in my mind be compared with the majesty of this ; and seen 
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ttt BUch a moment, and with the pleasing excitement of thinking that 
wdthin a few hours I hoped to be standing on the very icy battlemeajts 
which now rose so proudly and so inaccessibly, it may be believed that 
I had never befoie regarded it with so much complacency, ’~p. 220. 

Having crossed the stream which descends from the Val de 
Ferret, he ascended by Mount Frety; and having passed over the 
lop of that mountain, he gained the base of the chief ascent, after 
not more than tlirec hours' continuous w^alking. There he and his 
companions (one guide and an assistant) halted, at half- past four, 
to breakfobt by a spiing. After this the ascent began in earnest, 
and now all vestige of grass or herbage disappeared. Keeping 
upon a rugged ridge, they climbed patiently among masses of bare 
rock, touching the snow only at a single point, and that only for a 
few paces. They gained a summit station (11,140 feet in height) 
soon after seven, ^^.m. 

‘ It is very rare to be at this elevation at so eaily an hour as seven in 
the morning, and tldl rarci to combine this essential for a distant pro- 
spect with such iiiagnificent weather as the day alfoided. The atmos- 
phere w^as perhaps, as the event proved, too clear for very permanently 
fine weather — not a cloud, not even a vapour, being visible. The air of 
tills lolty region was in the most tranquil stale, llange over range of 
the Al})s, to the cast, south, and west, rose before us, with a perfect 
definition up to the extreme limit which the actual horizon permitted us 
to sec. Never in my hie have I seen a distant mountain view in the 
perfection that I did this ; and yet I have often been upon the alert to 
gain the summits before the hazy veil of day had sjircad itself. Per- 
haps it enhanced my udniiialion of the scene that a great pait of the 
labyrinth of mountains were familiar in their forms to my eye, and that 
from having penetrated many of their recesses in different journeys, this 
wide glance filled my mind with a pleasing confusion of the images of 
graQ^eur and beauty which had been laboriously gathered during many 
pedestrian tours, whose course and bounds I now overlooked at a 
glance.’— p. 225. ^ 

Our author then describes the vnstriess of the panoramic view 
around him, naming the giant p^aks and Alpine ranges in suc- 
cession — the inaccessible obelisk i/f Mount Cerviu or the Mutter- 
horn, a pointed rock not a thousand feet lower than Mont Blanc 
itself, and certainly one of llic most remarkable mttural objects of 
the Alpine worhl — the cntiic maa^ of the many-headed Monte 
Rosa, subdued and beautified by the blue aerial tint of distance — 
the jagged rocks of the Valpeliinc, guarding, as it were, a world 
of snow — the stern grey masses of Champorclier — the white wastes 
of the lluitor — the Aiguille de la Vanoire, a lofty and conspicu- 
ous peak — and wcstivard and beyond, in clear perspective, the 
more distant ranges of Mount Th^or, separating the valleys of 
the Arc and Durancc—Savoy from France. Then beneath his 
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fcfitj al the base of a great sleep slope of 8000 feet of dctual 
depths — 

‘ Oh, what a fall is there, my counlrymcn,* 

lay the Alice Blanche with its far-gleaming glaciers, its quiet 
lake and inaudible torrents, all in platio — llic peaks of Mont 
Chetif, and even the lofty Crarnont, now subdued and lowly — the 
monotonous length of the Val Ferret, the hamlets of Courma^eur 
and Le Saxe, and the green meadows of St. Didier, begirt with 
pine-covered crags. These and other well-known objects scarcely 
withdrew attention from tJie almost continued contemplation of 
ihe Alpine view bojond. Vet lofty as was the point to winch they 
had att:uned^ behind and above still towered the final summit of 
Mont Blanc, with its giant sentinel the Aiguille of Peteret, to a 
further height of 4600 feet. But the reader w ill be glad to be 
informed that although wo spolcc of entrancement, your true phi- 
losopher is never in a trance, and so 

^Whilst ad mil ing the scenery, a bccond and more substantial break- 
fast of cold fowl was ])ruceediiig’ willi marked advantage to the prospects 
of llie journey — for oiir appetites were excellent. I scarcely lasted the 
wine, anflnot at all the biaiidy, which Cuiittet had plentifully provided 
and liberally partook of. Wc had ycL many hours* walk in tlie heat of 
the day, over dry snow, where no drop of water is ever seen.* — p. '2*2^, 

The roc^k under which they brt^ak fasted had onre supported the 
vabanc of Dp Saussuio, and the Profp.s.sor pleabed hiinscdf by con- 
templating a jiiecc of old board wlii' h still remained of the 
materials, and u (ju.antity of straw which lay beneath the stones. 
There the straw had continued without decomposition for more 
than half a century, preserved, we jircsuiiic, by irobt. The 
Genevese philosopher and his son took up their abode in this 
lofty encampment on the 3rd day of July, J788, accompanied by 
numerous guides and porters, carrying tci)ts and utensils. They 
had ascended from the other lide, having slept the proeeding 
night by the small ice-encompassed lake of the Tacul. T'hoy 
descended on the 19lh of the same moiitli to C,\nirmayeur, having 
resided for more than a fortnight on the snowy mountain. It is 
believed that the guides were .so exhausted by the tedium of tlieir 
prolonged hardships, that they secreted the provisions assigned 
ibr the day of descent, to render impossible their further c^xilc 
from the world of warmth and comfort ; — 

* Here this remarkable man passed sixteen days and nights, keeping 
with his son (the only suivivnig sharei of the expedjtiou) almost pei- 
petual watch iijiou the instminents which lie had undertaken to observe. 
No system of connected physical observations, at a great lieiglit in tlie 
atmosphere, has ever been undertaken which can compare witli that of 
De Saussiirc. At uny time such self-deniul and perseverance would be 
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admirable, but if we look to the amall acquaintance wliich philosophers 
of sixty years ago had with the dangers of the Alps, and the conseque|)t1y 
exaggerated colouring which was given to them, it must be pronounced 
heioic/ 

lie was by this time on the borders of fifty, while bis youthful 
assistant, the hardy son of a hardier sire, was only eighteen. 

Our party left the Col on their descent towards Chamouni at 
eight o’clock. The most striking feature in the northern pro- 
sped is the dazzling mass of glaciers which occupies the downward 
basin to the depth of several thousand feet, intermixed with craggy 
])innaclcSj here and there connected with the lateral rucks, hut 
sometimes standing apart like islands in that icy sea. The account 
of the descent is so interesting thatwc make no apology for a long 
extract. 

* It is difficult to say whether the ascent or descent of such a glacier 
ismoic arduous; but in descending, one is at least more taken by sur- 
prise : the eye wanders over the wilds of ice sloping forwards, and in 
which the most terrific chasms and rents are hidden like the ditch in a 
ha-ha fence. The crevasses of the glacier gradually widened; the 
uniting streams from different quarters met and justled, sometimes 
tossing high their icy waves, at others leaving yawning vacuities. The 
slope, at first gradual, and covered continually with snow, became 
steeper; and as we risked less from hidden rents, the multitude and 
length of the open ones caused us to make considerable circuits. 

* But the slope ended at last almost in a precipice. At the point 
where the glacier is narrowest it is also steepest, and the descending icc 
is torn piece-meal in its effort to extricate itself from the strait. Almost 
in a moment we found ourselves amidst toppling crags and vertical 
precipices of ice, and divided from the Mer de Glace beneath by a chaos 
of fissures of seemingly impassable depth and width, and without order 
or number. Our embarrassment was still further increased by the very 
small distance to which it was possible to command, by the eye, the 
details of the labyrinth through wl^ch we must pass. The most pro- 
mising track might end in inextricable difficulties, and the most difficult 
might chance ultimately to he the only safe one. 

‘ The spectacle gave us pause. We had made for the north-western 
side of the glacier, near the foot of the Petit Rognon, Imping to get down 
near the side of the rocks, although not upon them ; but when we neared 
this part of the glacier, even Cuuttet shook his head, and proposed rather 
to attempt the old passage by the foot of the Aiguille Noire, where 
De SauBsurc left his ladder — a passage avoided by the guides on account 
of the steep icy slopes it presents, and the great danger which is run 
fi-om the fiHgments of stone which, during the heat of the day, are dis- 
and roll down from tl^e rocks above. These stones are amongst 
the most dangerous accidents of glacier travels. A stone, even if seen 
b^fiiTchund, may fall in a direction from which the traveller, engaged 
amidst the perils of trevasscs, or on the precarious footing of a narrow 
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ledge of rock, cannot possibly withdraw in time to avoid it ; and seldom 
do they come alone : like an avalanche, they gain others during their 
descent. Urged with the velocity acquired in h5f rolling, half boimding 
down a precipitous slope of a thousand feet high, they strike fire col- 
lision with their neighbours — are split perhaps into a thousand shivers, 
and detach by the blow a still greater mass, which, once discharged, 
thunders with an explosive roar upon the glacier beneath, accompanied 
by clouds of dust or smoke, produced in the collision. 1 have some- 
times been exposed to these dry avalanclies : they are amongst (he most 
terrible of the ammunition with which the genius of these mountain 
solitudiis repels the approach of curious man.* Their course is marked 
on the rucks, and they arq^inost studiously avoided by eveiy prudent 
guide. 

‘ It was, however, in the direction of La Noire that it was thought 
that we might pass, and we accordingly crossed the glacier to inspect 
the passage; but there, barriers still more insurmountable appeared. 
One prodigious chasm stretched qtiifje across the glacier ; and the width 
of this chasm was nut less than 500 feet. It terminated opposite to the 
precipices of the Aiguille Noire in one vast onfonvvmcnt of jcc, bounded 
on the hither side by precipices not less terrible. A glance convinced 
every one that here, at least, there was not a chance of passing, uiijiro- 
videu as wc were with long lopcs or ladders. Nothing lemaincd but to 
resume the track we had at firist abandoned ; for the whole centre of the 
giacici was completely cut off from the lower world by this stupendous 
cleft. Here the cxiieriencc of Couttet stood us in good stead, and his 
presence of mind inspired me with perfect coiiddeiice, so that wc soon 
set about ascertaining, by a method of trial and error, Whether any pas- 
sage could be forced amongst the lab}iin(h of smaller crevasses on the 
northern side of the glacier. A chamois, whose track we had followed 
earlier, sceincd here to have been as much baflled as ourselves ; for he 
had made so many crossings back and forward upon the glacier, and 
had been so often forced to return upon his steps, that we lost the track 
for a time. This animal is exceedingly timorous upon a glacier covered 
with snow, since the form of the foot prevents it from oiFcring almost 
any resistance when hidden rents are to be crossed. We had accordingly 
liassed earlier in many places where the chamujs had not ventured ; but 
the case was now different on the hard ice. He took leaps upon winch 
we dared not venluie; and as w^e w’erc never sure of not being obliged 
to retrace every step wc made, wc took good care never to make a de- 
scending leap which might cut off our retreat. Many a time we were 
obliged to rcturu, and many a weary circuit was to be made in older to 
recommence again; but we seldom failed ultimately to recover the 
chamois tiuck, which is the safest guide in such situations. The excite- 

^ At saxum quoties ingeiiti poiirleris ictu 

Kxcutitur, qualis rupes quaiii vcrtice nioiitis 
A() 9 ci(lit, inipuhu veiitorutn adjufa, vptusfas, 

Frangit cuiicta riipiis : nec tantiim coqmra pressa 
Kxanimat : totos cum sanguine dissipat artus.'* 

' Lucan, P/iar, ///., 465/ 

ment 
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ment was highly pleasing. Tlie extrication from our dilemma was like 
niaying a complicated game, and the difficulty of the steps was forgotten 
m the inlcicst of ubseiving whether any progress had been gained ; for 
how we were obliged to descend into the bosom of the glacier, and to 
select Jts most jagged and pulverized parts, in order to cross the crevasses 
where they had become choked by the decay and subbidence of their 
walls. Thus hampered by our icy prison, we only emerged occasionally 
60 as to catch a glimpse of what lay beyond, and to estimate our blow 
and devious progress. At length, by great skill on the part of Couttet, 
and patience on the part of all of us (for wc remained inseparably tied 
together all this time), by clambering down one side of a chasm, up 
another, and round ii third, hewing our ste^s,^ and holding on one by 
one with the rope, wc gradually extricated ourselves from a chaos which 
at first siglit appeared absolutely impenetrable, and that without any 
very dangerous positions/ — pp, 237-240. 

At length aft'^r several toilsome hours ijiey saw a compara- 
tively easier field before them^ and the old familiar features of the 
Mer de Glace, witli the Jardin in the distance, the branching icy 
beds of the Tacul, ilic Charmoz, and the Moiiic became apparent. 
They halted about one o’clock, 

‘ for we Imd now reached always a joyful sight to thoecwdio have 

been long wandering over fields of snow. Wc drank of it freely, nncl 
the guides added fresh libations of brahdy, w’hich caused them to com- 
plain of inloleiable tliirst and heat of the head all the way to the Mont- 
unvert, which, hy confining myself to cold tea and a very little wine with 
watci, I ent]rely*C8cupcd.’ — p. 240. 

* We all fclt,^ continues the Professor, ‘ an exuberant cheerfulness at 
being relieved from our embarrassments, and ran cheerfully down the 
magnificent sriacicr (dii Geant), leaping crevasses, which at another mo- 
ment we would rather have avoided. Soon on the platform at the con- 
fluence with the Glac’cr dc Iifechaud, all was plain and direct, and I 
reached the Moiitanvert at a quaiter before four i*. m. without fatigue, 
headach, or lassitude. Plere I remained, intending to spend some weeks. 
My guides, having finished their brandy, descended to Chamouni, 
where their arrival created, 1 wiis told, some astonishment, as no one 
had before crossed the Col du Geont in a single day, and as it was sup- 
posed that the frc&h snow must at any rate have rendered the attempt 
impracticable. I slept that night somewhat sounder and longer than 
usual, but rose next morning with a fieshncss and elasticity to which the 
inhabitant of the plains is a stranger/— p. 242. 

Those who cilber will not or cannot cross the Col clu Geant, and 
desire to make the easier and more simple circuit of Mont Blanc, 
must proceed by the prolongation oi the Allee Blanche already 

* * A geological hammor, sharpened at one end, is nearly ai good .m implement fur 
this lumoso as a 11.111 hef . For this reason, amongst otliers, I generally wore it. A person 
80 {ifeoimled, if he falls uninjured into a crevasse, possesses the most essential means of 
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named as Val Ferret. Two long: and rather luonotonoud valleys 
bear the latter name — the one being the Piedmontese (the nearer to 
Courmayeur), the other the Swiss Val Ferret. They stretch out 
somewhat wearily as the pedestrian supposes, and although ex- 
tended in the same almost continuous line, they are separated by 
a Col, which is about a five-hours’ journey from Courniayeur. 
From that intermediate height, looking bac-kw^ards, there is n 
striking view of the vast outworks which sustain jSIont Blanc upon 
its southern side, especially the guardian Peterct, which there 
stands out ' like a majestic Gothic pinnacle.’ ^Thc ascent on the 
Swiss side is of tedious Jength, and of no great interest. It con- 
ducts by Orsieres to Martigny, from whence the traveller may face 
about and journey to the Col de Balmc, by crossing which lie 
again gains the vale of Chamouni, and thus completes the circuit 
of Mont Blanc, ^ 

But the tourist who finds himself at Orsieres, and desires to 
penetrate to the more central portions of the Pennine Alps, in- 
stead of ]>rocecding downwards to Martigny, may cross to Chable 
on the river Dransr;, and so ascend the Val d(? Bagnes. He will 
there, doubtless, still firul traces of the dreadful debacle wifieli in 
1818 swept down the bosom of that fair valley — a Hood more dis- 
astrous than those of Morayshire, but which no Sir Thonins 
Lauder has recorded. The season had been remarkable for the 
increase of the ice-world of Switzerland in general, and tlie 
Glacier of Getioz in particulai, which lies iow’ards the head of 
the Val des Bagnes, upon its eastern side accumulated so greatly 
as to lia\e formed, by the stoppage of i!ie ;iver Drarise, a laj^c of 
hall a league long, 700 feet wide, with a depth in one portion of 
200 feet. Now if no artificial aid could be had rceonrse to in 
the mean time, the sudden bursting of this lake from its icy 
banier was an awlul certainty, to ‘conu?off,' as sportsmen say, 
on the approach of spring — an anticipated deluge of • .000 milhon 
cubic feet of water — to be let loose in space of half-an-hour, 
to sweep through a tortuous valley full of defiles.’ — ' a flood five 
times greater than that of the Khine at Basle, filling the bed of a 
mountain- torrent.’ No wonder that M. Venetz, the intrepid 
engineer of the Valais, should have endeavoured to avert this 
impending catastrophe by cutting a canal through the ire, with a 
view to the gradual drainage of the imprisoned water. Tiiis good 
work was elfected between the 1 0th of May and the middle of 
June, and it was hoped that the channel would be sufficiently 
deepened to allow, in this gradual way, of llic lake’s escape. But 
it seems that water alreaily at 32° exercises a very feeble action of 
erosion upon ice, and the awful result was, that the cataract, tum- 
bling over its icy barrier, worked back upon it so rapidly, that the 

canal 
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canal or gallery, which had been originally 600 feet long, was de- 
stroyed, ami fell away in fragments. The cascade^ moreover, 
acting on the soil beneath, loosened it in sudi a way as to detach 
the remaining ice from the mountain, and so the catastrophe was 
completed. ' It was,’ says our philosophical professor, ' an awful, 
but a grand lesson for the geologist.’ We fear it taught a severe 
lesson to many decent men and women ivho were no geologists at 
all : — 

*Thc power of water was cxeitcd on a scale such as Hutton and 
Playfair would have Sesired to see, could it have been exerted without 
the destruction of .life and property. Bridges yielded; that of Chhbic 
dammed hack the torrent upon the village, but happily gave ivay just as 
the houses seemed doomed to ruin. In this slioiL space of its course 
(from Getroz to Chablc) the fall is no less than 2800 feet. Its ac- 
quired \cloeity was therefore enormous — at the commencement of its 
course 33 feet in a second. Its power to ovirllifow buildings, and to 
vurry with it trees, hay-stacks, barns, and gravel, cannot surprise us ; 
but Its iransporling force upon blocks has probably been ovciTated.’— • 
p. 263. 

We entirely agVee with Professor Forbes, that tlic original mov- 
ing power of the granite masses which occur in the neighbourhood 
of M artigny was the grasp of an ancient glficier. We doubt not 
they had lain there for ages, and were no further aflecdod by the 
iccent debacle than by being turned topsy-turvy, or rolled down- 
wards for a few yards. Our own examination, which was but 
brief and superficial at the best, did not take }>lace till the spring 
of 1^21, nearly three years after the accident; but the blocks in 
question seemed entirely analogous in character and position to 
other insulated masses so frequent in Switzcilaiid, and of wliicli 
the presumed mode of' movement is so gieally stvcnglhencd by 
what we see going on before our eyes in the daily iiiilueiicc and 
action of the ice- world, independent altogether of the ‘Hell of 
vvaicrs.’ 

The upper jiortions of the Val des Bagnes are abundantly sup- 
plied with glaciers, and two at its head, those of Chcnnontanc and 
Durand, almost touch each othev^ descending from opposite sides. 
The former is a most magnificent sea of ice, hitherto almost un- 
explored. IikIolmI, the head of the Val itself is little known ; one 
of its lofty passes, the Col des Fenetres, is that by which Calvin 
fled in 1541 from persecution in Aosta, where he had previously 
resided Jor five years. It is by no means a difficult Col to take in 
fine weather, although its snow-sunnounted height is considerably 
above 9000 feet. 

* The view towards Italy is wonderfully striking. The mountains 
beyond Aosta and the glaciers of the Ruitor are spread out in the dis- 
tance, 
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tnnce, and beneath we have the exceedingly deep valJey of Ollomont, 
cornmnnicnting with the Val Pcllmc, which i« itself a tributary of the Val 
d'Aosta. It is enclosed ridges of the moat iaiitasiic ami savage gran- 
deur, which descend from the mountains oh either side of the Cul on 
whicli wc ^tood; on the iiorili-east, from the Mont Combin, rising to a 
height of 14.200 English feet; on the soiiih-enst, from the Mont 
which is 11,100 feet high, and alijiost too steep to bear snow, presenting 
a perfect ndge of pyramidal aimiillcs slrclching towards Val Pelline* 
The bide of Mont Gcle towards the Col picseuts an udhering snowy coat 
so steep, that seen in front it appears almost vertical.’ — p. 271. 

Dx^sconding to the valley of Olloinont (pur author had been 
previously joined by liis fneiidj M. Studer, professor of geology at 
Ilcriic), the travellers w’crc ere long charmed with the exquisite 
freshness of the pastures, enliveiioil by dwellings, and traversed 
by sparkling streams. 11 ut the condition of many ol the native 
inhabitants was pairiTul and rejiulsivc. Dcforiiied in body and 
diseased in mind, the melancholy victims of goitre and cretinism 
wandered about in sad and senseless ignoianrp of all tlio iiiag- 
iiificcrice b\ uhicli they were surrounded. 

‘ The sceijpiy contiriMp l more niul more engaging. In the course of 
four hours' walk wc had juisscd fiom lec and eirrital snow to the charms 
«.'f Italian scenery and climate, with muie than lialian verduie.’ 

After a pleas.int niicht’s lepose in the Piedmontese tillage of 
Val Pelline, the next object ot our traiclleis was to make their 
way, if poislble, by a giaci^T pass .'it the licail of tlie valley, across 
the lieighls to the Vallce d'Kiin. Th/*\ speedily made* arrange- 
ments w’ilii a person whom they had tnei -.\i the village, ‘ a tall, 
athletic, and handsome man, below middle age, who passed for 
being the slrongeat man of the whole valley, and whose usual re- 
sidence was some kvigues higher up.’ He assured them that lie 
was qirte conversant v illi the jiass, w hich he designated as that of 
the ('ol de Col Ion. Proceeding up the Val Pel lino, the ullage 
of Fiona was the last of any size they came to. 'I’here they 
halted, and ^made a hearty meal in the open air upon fresh eggs 
and good A os tan wine.’ An excellent foot or mule path leads 
pleasantly along — a convenience fur w hich the tourist has to thank 
the .Jesuits of Aosta, wdio liold extensive possessions in these 
Alpine pastures. I’lie niglit was passed in a clean liay-loft some 
miles higher up — at the chrilets of Prara^on, the properly of these 
same Jesuits, ami marked in front by a lofty crucifix. 'J’hc? en- 
suing morn proved favourable for the passage of the Col, but their 
potent guide, ‘ I'hoinine fort do Fiona,’ as he was called by reason 
ot his strength, aiul ' riiabit rouge,’ on account of his coal of scar- 
let, seemed in low spirits, what the Professor's countiymen w'ould 
have called * down in the mouth/ being in no hurry to start, and 
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inclined to draw bad presap^es from the weather; so that suspi- 
cions were entertained that he was unwilling to proceed fi-om a 
feeling tlirit he had undertaken more than he was fit for. It 
afterwards turned out that, being less of a cold- tea- totaller than 
others of the party, the 'strong man’ had laboured under the 
nervous legacies of 'a drunken fit.* He soon came to himself, 
and took the hill in first-rate style. 

In the further prosecution of this day's journey all the published 
maps were found at fault, even Worl’s, the most detaded, present- 
ing no rescinhlance to nature even in the outlines of the great 
cJiain. I'he wa> to the pass is not at the extreme head of the 
Val, but up the first lateral valley on the left (to those ascending) 
below the head. It is a deep gorge, completely ice-bound at its 
upper extremity, but, from the nature ol its rocks, admits of an 
easier ascent than by the tcnuinal glacier of the Val Biona. 
Advancing by tlio course of a brawling sticam, and leaving to the 
left a glacier whuh has almost blockaded the passage with its 
huge moiaiiie, they then bore to the right, and soon came in sight 
of the great glacier descending from the Col winch they required 
lo traverse, and so, working tlicir way by a rocky ascent, extremely 
steep and toilsome, they gained the lateral surface of the ice- 
stream leading upwards to the Col, of which they there obtained 
a distant view. The only previous traveller who is known, or at 
least recorded, to have jiassed this way, is M. Godefroy, the author 
of a little work entitled Notice mr les Glaciers, and so our party 
were the more surprised to find the pass itself marked by a small 
iron cross, showing that it was at all events frequent^ by the 
country people. They now also ascertained the secret cause of 
their guide’s aequainlance with it. He admitted that he had fre- 
quently travelled that way with bauds of smugglers, who avail 
themselves of these less- frequented passes to introduce into the 
Piedmontese valleys various contraband articles which are of free 
commerce in Switzerland. 

The party reached the Col de Collon in three hours from the 
Cbfilct. It was a bright and beautilul autumnal morning, and 
they sat a long time among the rocks enjoying the noble scene, 
which, however, notwithstanding its height of 10,333 feet, is by 
no means extensive, so much is it surroui ded by summits of still 
more majestic elevation. As they were now far above the limits 
where water occurs upt>n a glacier, the Professor had recourse to 
his portable furnace, with which he melted a suflicicncy of snow 
for the use of the party, ascertaining, at the same time, the tem- 
perature of boiling water to be then and there 195° 15'. Our 
readers of the fairer sex will bear in mind that it has been ascer- 
tained that the temperature of the boiling point falls one degree of 

Fahrenheit 
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Fahrenheit for every 550 feet of ascent, uniformly for all heights; 
so that the making of n good cup of tea on the summit of a lofty 
mountain may be not only a friendly bat a philosophical occupa- 
tion. After an hour of great enjoyment, they renewed their 
journey in a cheerful mood, in order to descend the lengthened 
stretch of ice which lay before them. When fairly abreast of 
Mont Collon, the guide startled the very air by a wild cry, 
rousing the larely awakened echoes of those stupendous preci- 
piceSj which sent back the sound in still more fantastic tones. 
He stated that this echo was well known to the smugglers, and 
that the re?'erberation of the mountain ser\ed to guide them in 
foggy weatlier — Mn a track,* adds Mr. Forbes, Mvliich must then 
be singularly perilous, from the great breadth and monotony of 
the glacier, and the number of branches into which it divides, any 
one of which might easily be mistaken for another.' 

But while thus amusing themselves with merry shoutings, and 
listening to the answering voices oi those ' viewless spirits of the 
elements/ their attention was suddenly attracted to a far different 
matter. 

‘ A dark object was descried on the snow to our left, just under the 
precipices of Mont C'ollon. \Vc ^\e^c not yet low enough to have entered 
on the ice, InU were still on snow. This proved to be the body of a man 
fully clothed, fallen with Ins head in the diieclion in which we were 
going. Prom the appeal auee of the body as it lay, it might liave been 
presumed to be recent , but when it was raised, the head and face were 
ibuiid to ho in a state of fiightfiil decay, and <ovcrcd with blood, evi- 
dently arising iioni an incipient thaw, alter having remained perhaps 
lor a tuelvemonth perfoedy congealed. The clothes were quite entire 
and uiiinjiircd, and being hard trozen, still protected the corpse beneath. 
It was evident that an unhappy peasant had been overtaken in a storm, 
probably of the previous year, and had lain there covered with snow 
during the ^\h()lc winter and spring, and that wc were now in the month 
of August the first travellers w'ho had passed this way and ascertained 
his fate. The hands were gloved, and in the pockets, in the attitude of 
a person mauitaiiiiug the last glow of heat, and the body being extended 
on the snow, which was pretty steep, it appeared that he had been 
hurrying towards the valley wdieii his strength was exhausted, and he lay 
simply as he fell. 

* The effect upon us ail was electric, and had not the sun shone forth 
in its full glory, and the very wilderness of eternal snow seemed glad- 
dened under the serenity of such a summer's day as is rare at these 
heights, we should certainly have felt a deeper tin ill arising from the 
sense of personal danger. • As it was, when we had recovered our first 
surprise, and interchanged our expressions of sympathy for the poor 
traveller, and gazed with awe on the disiigured relics of one who had 
so lately been in the same plight with ourselves, we turned and surveyed, 
with a stronger seuse of sublimity than before, the desolation by which 
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we were surrounded, and became still more sensible of our isolation from 
human dwellings, human help, and human sympathy — our loneliness 
with nature, and, as it were, the more immediate presence of God.’ — 

p. 280 . 

The strong: guide of Biona then raised the rigid form, and 
ransacked the clothing, with a view to discover something which 
might lend to identify the dead. They found, however, nothing 
in the pockets but a knife and suuiF-box, and, concealed in a waist< 
baud, a little treasury of mixed coins of Switzerland and Pied- 
mont. It was afterwards ascertained at the Chalets of AroIIa 
that towards the end of October of the preceding year, a party of 
twelve men had set off to cross the Col, but being overtaken by a 
tremendous storm they determined U) return — a resolution adopted 
too laic for three, who, worn out with fatigue, and benumbed 
w’ith cold, were at lost abandoned in the snow. Two of the 
bodies had been previously recovered, and now measures were 
iinmcHliately taken to have the thiid brought down for interment. 
A htile farlliei on li'accs were fouinl of another vicUm — shreds of 
clothes and remnants of a knapsack — but the ileshy tabernacle 
liad disappeared. 

* Still lower, the remains of the bones and skin of two chamois, and 
near them the complete bones of a man. The latter were ni ranged in a 
very singular maimer, nearly the whole skeleton being then in detached 
bones, laid iii order along the ice — the skull lowTst, next the arms and 
ribs, and finally the bones of the pelvis, legs, and feet, disposed along 
the glacier, so that the distance between tlie head and feet might be five 
yards-^ii disposition certainly arising from some natural cause not very 
easy to assign,* — p. 281. 

Our friends now descended to the western branch of the head 
of the Val d’Erin, by continuing their course down the groat gla- 
cier of Arolla. I^his glacier is quite normal in its structure, 
exemplifying well the parallel and vertical bands, sweeping round 
in the conoidal forms proper to th.c terminal or unsupported 
portion. 

. ‘ Tlie stream which descends the vallcs rises from beneath an arch of 
ice at the loot of the glacier. The bottom ot the valley is wide, gravelly, 
and waste. A number of desolate and slunled pine trees occupy the 
western bank, and seem chilled by the near approach of the ice; many are 
dead, and some fallen. 1 hey serve to give a scale to the majestic scei ery 
behind. Their species is the pinus cewhraf the hardiest of their class 
which grows to any size in Switzerland, and they are consequeutly to 
helmet with at great elevations. This pine has various names. In the 
patois of Savoy, and many other places, it is called “ Arolla,” whence the 
name of the valley and glacier. It yields an edible fruit, and the wood 
is soft, and well fitted for curving, for which it is preferred, especially in 
the Tyrol and Eastern Alps.’ — p. 282 


Descending: 
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Descending^ to Evolena, the pedestrians were received after a 
most cold ami niggardly fashion in the dwelling of the cure, whose 
* sister, ‘ a person of ungovernable temper and rude manners^ 
seemed to find pleasure in the arrival of strangers onlj as fresh 
subjects whereon 'to vent her spleen^ and to show how heartily she 
despised the inhabitants of her brother’s parish, compared to the 
ariskicratic burghers of the decayed town of Sion,’— her usual re- 
sidence. We have no doubt that her inhos])ilality was exceeded 
only by her ugliness, but on this point the philosopher is silent. 
Jaded by a fatiguing journey, and w ithout Jiny prospect of beds 
for the night, she let them sit around a table, for a couple of 
hours, till some soup, prepareil from their own rice, was at last 
placed before them. At a late hour in the evening they were 
told that one bed miglit be had somewhere in the village, so they 
left the manse, shaking tlie dust from their feet, and proceeded to 
their destined lodging, where, drawing lots for the place of re- 
prise, our Professor gained the prize. ‘ Where M. Studer slept 
never transpired; — he had, how'cver, spent a night of misery’ — 
and they parted shortly afterwards, under agreement to meet 
again at Zeunatt. 

Wc close i)ur citations wdth a fragment from the Professor’s 
de^bCeiit ill iImiI dircclioii upon the glacier of /mutt. 

* Pralong proposed lo attempt (Icscending the clitf, by which he re- 
collected to have passed when he last cros'sed, and to have successfully 
reached the glacier hclow. We began cautiously to descend, for it was 
an absolute precipice: Pralong first, and 1 following, leaving the other 
guides to wait about the middle, until wc should see whether or not a 
passage could be (dfccted. The precipice was several hundred feet high. 
Some bad turns were [lasscd, and I began to hope that no insuiniount- 
nblc dilhculty would appear, when Pialong announced that tlic snow tiiis 
year had melted so much more completely than on the fuinuT oec.ision 
as to cut oli‘ all cuminunicalioii with the glacior, fur there was a height 
of at least thirty vcitical feet of rocky wall, winch we could by no means 
circumvent. Thus, all was to do o\er again, and the clitf was rc- 
ascended. We looked right and left for a more feasible spot, hut 
descried none. Having regained (he snows above, wecautioush skiitt,*d 
the precipice until wc should find a ])lace favourable to the attempt. 
At length the rocks became mostly masked under steep snow-slopes, 
and down one ol' these, Pralong, with no common courage, proposed to 
venture, and put hinibelf at once in the place of danger. \\ c were now 
sepalrated by perhaps but 200 feet from ilie glacier beneath. The slope 
was chiefly of soft deep snow, lying at a higli angle. There was no ditli- 
culty m securing our looting in it, hut the danger was of pn>ducing an 
avalanche by our weight. This, it may be thought, was a small mutter, 
if we were to alight on the glacier below ; hut such a surface of snow’ 
upon rock rarely counects with a glacier without a break, and we all 

knew' 
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knew very well that the formidable “ Bergachrund” waaropcn to receive 
the avalanclie and its charge if it should take place. We hud no ladder, 
but a pretty long rope. Pralong was tied to it. We ail held fast on 
the rope, having planted ourselves as well as we could on the slope of 
snow, and let him down by degrees, to ascertain the nature and breadth 
of the crevasse, of which the upper edge usually overhangs like the rpof 
of a cave, dropping icicles. Were that covering to fail, he might be 
plunged, and drag us, into a chasm beneath. He, however, effected the 
passage with a coolness which I have never seen surpassed, and shouted 
the intelligence that the chasm had been choked by previous ax'alanvhes^ 
and that w^e might pass without danger. He then (having loused him- 
self from the rope) proceeded to cxjilore the footing on the glacier, 
leaving me and the other two guides to extricate ourselves. I descended 
first by the rope, then Biona, and lastly Tuirniz, w’ho, being unsup- 
ported, did not at all like the slide, the termination of which it was quite 
impossible to see from above. We then followed Pralong, and proceeded 
with great precaution to sound our way down the upper Glacier of 
Zmutt, which is here sufficiently steep to be deeply fissureil, and which 
is covered with perpetual snow, now soft with tlie heat of the nioining 
sun. It was a dangerous passage, and required many wide circuits; 
but at length we jeached, in a slanting direction, the second terrace or 
precipice of rock which separates the upper and lower Glacier of Zmutt. 
When wx were fairly on the debris we stopped to repose, and to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the success of this diflicuU passage. Pralong 
then said that he wished to nsk a favour of me. To my astonishment, 
this w'as that he might be allowed to rctiiin to Eiin instead of descending 
the Glacier to Zermatt. He was afraid, he said, of change ol weather, 
and did not wisli to lose time by going round by Visp. Of course I 
readily granted his request, and paid him the full sum agreed upon. 
To return all alone (and it was now afternoon) over the track we had 
just accomplished was a piece of spirit which would scarcely have entcicd 
the imagination of any of the corps of guides of Charnouni. I almost 
hesitated at allowing him to expose liimself, but he was resolved and 
conbdent; and having given him most of the provisions, and all the 
wine, we saw him depart.* — pp. 304-306. 

We have not touched on many instructive and entertaining 
chapters; but enough, we hope, has been done to give our readers 
some notion of glacier-exploniig, and .ilso of the skill with which 
this energetic successor ol Playfair manages to combine scientific 
disquisition and picturesque description. 


Art. 
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Art. IV. — The Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
including his Correspondence, and Sel^ions from the Ancedete 
Book, written by himself. By Horace Twiss, Ksq., one of Her 
Majesty’s Counsel, *3 vols. Svo. London, 1844. 

TN the Law Magazine of 1839 appe<ared a series of papers on 
the life of Lord Eldon, compiled witli suph care, and in- 
cluding comments on the whole so just, that perhaps a revised 
collection of them was all the public may have expected ; but 
the present Earl found, on examination, that materials equally 
authentic and interesting remained untouched ; anrl ho has been 
fortunate in obtaining the services of Mr. Twiss for the arrange- 
ment of a copious and regular biography. This gentleman had 
always, on a few important subjects, maintained opinions different 
from those of the venerated Chancellor; but his noble friend 
rightly anticij)ated that no such circumstance would be allowed 
to interfere with tlie fulness and fairness of his liistorical record. 
Mr. Twiss appears to us to have acquitted himself, as to all points 
of controversy, with an exemplary union of honesty anil iniwlesty — 
neither dissembling Ins personal views, nor unnecessarily, upon 
any temptation, projecting them. His main narrative is freely and 
unalfectcdly written — manly and spirited — on proper occasions 
interspersed with jiassages of true eloquence; the reader feels 
that he is in the hands of a man of extensive knowledge in life 
and affairs — acute, sagacious, thoroughly despising cant and 
claptraps. VVe cannot speak with llic saote unmixed approbation 
of the selections from the Chancellor’s coi i e^^pondence. Of course 
he asked and received the permission oi those whose letters to his 
lordship arc here ])rinted — or of their proper ropi esentatives : but 
we must think that in sundry cases these parties ought n(»t to 
have been, thus early, called upon to either grant or withhold such 
consent. Nor can w^e compliment Mr. Twiss unreservedly on the 
use he has made of a certain ^ Anecdote Book,’ the amusement 
of octogenarian chair-da}s at Encornhe,— or of some papers of 
reminiscences by surviving connexions. From these sources he 
has drawn* undoubtedly many valuable illustrations of character 
and manners ; but an ample supply also of bald Joe Millers, and 
dismal puns, and pointless details of dull doings. We ho]>c to 
see all such heavy redundancies cleared away from a second 
edition. This is a sterling book : it will live, and no pains ought 
to be grudged. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of one article, to com- 
prise any adequate examination of even a few of tlic great ques- 
tions, legal and political, with which Lord Eldon’s name must be 
connected by every future historian of Great Britain. We shall 
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make no atteui])! of ihis nature: reserving until anotlier Number 
wbaUfvcr we may ilesire t<i say of Lord lildon us one of tlie 
g^realest of lawyers and of judges, and of Mr. I'wiss’s estimate of 
biin as such in the closing chapters --we shall at jnesent deal ex- 
clusively with the Memoirs^ and endeavour to select anecdotes 
and specimens of correspondence, which may bring our renders 
better acquainted with the personal character and conduct of the 
man, and the course of fiis relations with eminent contemporaries, 
as a minister ol the cTt*wn. 

Inglis is a rare name in Scotland, but Scott has from an early 
period been a ver\ common one in England. No one is likely 
to doubt that some pr(»gcniUir of Lord Stowell and Lord Eldon 
had emigrated from Scotland into Northuinhcrland ; but it is the 
glory of these great men that their ancestry was too obscure to 
be traceable beyond the grandfather, whose legal designation, in 
early ennd middle life, was ‘ William Scott, ol Sandgale, \eoman,’ 
— bis ultimate position that of <leik in a coal-filter’s warehouse* 
at Newcastle. Whlham, son of this yeoman and clerk, heeame 
himself a master coal-fitler — a member of the ancient fiatcrnity 
of Oastmcri* in that town — a careful, worthy, and latterly pros- 
perous tradc'sinan. Mr. l^wiss might as well have* oimtled all 
allusion to some vague and idle claims of adesccril from one of the 
most eminent of the Scotdi families named Scott — the once great 
house of Hahvcaric— (that of which tliewizaid, ‘ Auld Michael,* 
was chief) — still respectably represente«l by the baronets of An- 
cruni. It is not even said that there was any tradition of .such a 
lineage. The sole evidence for it amounts to this : tliat when 
distinguished graduates at Oxford, thi* sons r»f the coal -fitter used 
seals exhibiting the armorial bearings of Balwearie Oidy this 
morning our e}e rested on a newspa]>er advertisement by a seal- 
engraver, closing in these terms: — ‘ N.U. Arms found without 
extra charge.’ Neither the yeoman of Sandgale nor the Oaslman 
of Newcastle ever dreamt of pedigrees or esc iiieh cons. 

The coal-fitler is the intoi mediate agent between the lessee of a 
coal-pit and the shipper of coals. Mr. Scott's Iiouse and coal- 
yard were situated near the river, in one of the narrow lanes of 
old Newcastle — Love Lane. These lanes have ihe local aliast of 
chares. Lord Eldon ]m7yled tlie Chan 'ory bar, on some occasion, 
by mentioning from liie bench tlial he was ‘ born in a chare- 
It was well for him and for liis country that his elder brother 
VV]J|]iam could not have told the same story. When fheir mother 
was about to be confined for the first llinc — September, 1745 — 

'* .\cc'()rrliii^ to Cmndoii, the Oasfmen wcu' originally so called ur fradmg priiici 
pally to the U«/-<ae, or East Sea, i. e, the Baltic , Init there is much dispute abuui 
tlie etymon. 

the 
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the neighbouvliooil Wros alorniod bj tbe progfrcss of the Scottish 
rebels ; and she was removed, for security, to tbe house of her 
father, in the village of Heworth, on the southern side of the 
'I\viie. It has often been told, with grave rircuinstantiality« that 
she was taken ill just as the Highlanders were about to invest 
the town, and smuggled over the walls, and down into a boat on 
the river, after all egress had been forbidden by the magistrates. 
This was not so; but the Hew'oitli midwife took fright during 
the tra\ajl, and a Newcastle surgeon, summoned to her assistance 
alter tlie gates were barred for the night, had to scale the wall at 
the chare- fcKit. 'I'lie important ciicumstance is that William s 
birth took place in the couiily palatine of Durliam. 

John Scott, the future Chancellor, was born on the 4tli of 
June, 1751 — near six ;vears later than William. Though their 
parents hail thirteen children, oid\ cine other son, Henry, and 
two daughters, survived infancy. The bo}s were all put to 
the old grammar school of Newc.astle, then exceedingly well con- 
ducted by the Kev. Hugh ]\foises, w'ho among his assUtants had, 
for the arithmetical department, no less a person than the after- 
wards celebiated inaLiieniatician, Hutton. In this seminary Wil- 
liam Sc'ott’s extraordinary talents were rapidly developed; and 
John, in due season, supported the credit of the family name. To 
the end of their days, both retained a most grateful sense of their 
obligations to the early care and kindness of Air. Aloises. The 
particular anecdotes iieie recordc'd oi their schoolboy life arc 
w'orlliless — with one exception, and as to fhatw^e have our doubts. 
It is said that Mr. and Mrs. Scott used to <;xpect from tlieir boys, 
on a Sunday evening, some proof that the) bad been attentnc to 
tbe sermon they Viad heard at church, and that Wdliam and Jtdin 
acquitted tbemselves in this matter equal!} to their w orthy parents’ 
satisfai lion, but in different wa}s — William retracing, in a few 
clear senlenc’c^s, the pitli of the prcaclier\ :i7gunieiit; while .John 
suipii.‘>cd the ciicle. and occasionally wt a ned it, by the almost 
veibatim accuracy of liis report. -I’lic stoiv has much the air of 
an €.r post f ado. I'br the rest, it is sufficiently indurated that, 
with all their exemjilary diligence as to lessons of o^ery sort, 
they were neither of them grave plodding b )ys, but both took 
iheir full share in all the sjiorls and jiranks and trickeries of 
their CM lei a Is. Both had remarkably vigorous constitutions, and 
animal spirits to corresjiond. If we may not say that the great 
man is almost always ’made of such materials, the rule admits 
most rate exception as to the great Iaw}er. 

It appears that the good coal-fitlcr kept Lis Christmas in the 
genial fashion so well represented in the text, and also on the 
frontispiece, of Mr. Dickens's charirilng Prose Carol of 1843. All 
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the people in his employment, with their wives and children, 
partook of his roast beef and plurn-pudding ; and when the ware- 
house was cleared for the ball, the first admired performance was 
a pas seul — ‘ Master Jacky’s hornpi|')e.* 

When William approached his fifteenth birthday, his father 
intimated to Mr. Moiscs that he meant to take the boy from 
school, and bind him apprentice to himself. Mr. Moises ex- 
pressed much regret — assured Mr. Scott that the lad had in him 
that which must ensure success in any of the learned profes- 
sions — and suggested that, from the accident of his birthplace, he 
was entitled to be a competitor for one of certain scholarships at 
University College, Oxford, set apart for natives of ‘ the bishop- 
rick.’ Without some such help, Mr. Scott could not in prudence, 
at that stage of his own career, have entertained the scheme of 
sending a son to ccllege. William was delighted at the new pro- 
spect — tried, and w'on; and this was tlie great turning-point in the 
fortunes ol both the illustrious brothers; lor William Scott revered 
himself with honour in his early academical career, and before 
John was old enough ior leaving Mr. Moiscs, had become fellow 
and tutor of his college — one of the established authorities and 
principal ornaments of Oxford. He had watched over John's 
progress with at once a fraternal and a jiarental zeal, and now 
urged on their father to rejieat the experimeiil Inch already, in 
his own case, had proved eminently successful. John's ambition 
bad been naturally sli I red in that direction ; and in May, 1706, 
he set out for Alma Mater, to be entered as a commoner under 
the tutorship of William. 

‘ I have seen it remarked,* says Lord Eldon in his Anecdote Book 
(1827), ‘ that something which in early youth captivates attention, m- 
flueiices future life m all stages. I came up from Newcastle lu a 
coach then denominated, on account of its quick travelling, as travelling 
was then estimated, a fly : being, as well as I remember, nevertheless, 
three or four days and nights on the load. There was uo such velocity 
as to endanger overturning, or othti mischief. On the panels of the 
carnage were painted the words Sat si sat hem\ [i. e., (pilck vnongh^ 
if well enougli] — words wliich made a most lasting impression on my 
mind, and have had iheir influence upon my conduct in all subsequent life. 
Their eiOfect was heightened by circunn lances during and immediately 
after the journey. A Quaker, who was a fellow-traveller, stopped the 
coach at the inn at Tuxford, desired the chanibetmaid to come to the 
coacb^door, and gave her a sixpence, telling her that he forgot to give it 
her when he slept there two years before. I was a very saucy boy, and said 
to him, Friend, have you seen the motto on this coach?** — “No.**— 
“Then look at it ; for I think giving her only sixpence now is neither sat 
dto nor sat After I got to to\m, my brother met me at the Wliite 

• Horse in Fetter Lane, Holborn, then the great Oxford house. He took 
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me to see the play at Drury Lane. Love played Jobeon in the farce, 
and Miss Pope played Nell. When we came out of the hoiise» it rained 
hard. There were then few hackney-coaclies, and wc got both into one 
sedan-chair. Turning out of Fleet Street into Fetter Lane, there was 
a sort of contest between chairmen. Our sedan-chair was overset with 
us in it. This, thought I, is more than s€it ciio^ and it certainly is 
not sat hem, — In short, in all tliat I have had to do in future life, pro- 
fessional and judicial, I have always felt the effect of this early admoni- 
tion on the panels of the vehicle which conveyed me from school, Sat 
rifo^ si sat henr. It was the impression of this which made me that 
deliberative judge — as some have said, too deliberative ; — and reHectinn 
upon all that is past will not authorise me to deny that, whilst I have 
been thinking sat cito, si sat hene^ I may not have sufficiently recol- 
lected sat hcnc^ si sat dto* 

Lord Stowcll used to tell that when he had to introduce John 
at Oxford, he was tiiiitc ashamed of the mere boyishness of his 
appearance — he was not quite fifteen ; but he had been so well 
prepared, and eontimicd to use such diligence, that before the 
lapse of a year, he stood for and carried a fellowship in University 
College, open to nativ'^s of Nortiiuinbcrland ; and though there 
is no reason to suppose that he ever was looked upon as at 
all likely to rival his elder hvotber in classical attainments, the 
strength of Ins understanding, and variety and accuracy of his 
information, had raised liis character high before he took his 
first degree. In the twentieth year f>f his age he won the prize 
for the Essay in English Prose : subjc.'t, ‘ The advantages and 
disadvantages of foreign travel;* but so shy was he, that friends 
had actually to shove him into the rostrum when the produc- 
tion was to be recited at the Commemoration. Among his 
contemponaries at University were several persons subsequently 
of high eminence— among others, Sir William Jones, Lord 
Moira, and Mr. Windham. John Scott appears to have been 
through life regarded with kindness by all who ha<l mixed 
familiarly with him at this period ; and not a lew of them pro- 
fited largely by bis remoinbranec. No temperance medal was, 
in those days, among the usual objects of Oxonian ambition. 
The ' Anecdote Hook ’ has some sad stories about Doctors and 
Dons in their cups; and Mr. Twiss advisedly ([uotes those before 
producing this paragraph of bis own. 

* When Christ Church meadow was overflowed and sufficiently frozen 
for skaitiiig, people used to ply on the ice with kegs of brandy and other 
cordials lor tlie skaiters. John Scott, then an under-graduate, w^as 
skaiting over a part of the meadow where tlio ice, being infirm, broke 
in, and let him into a ditch, up to his neck in water. When he had 
scrambled out, and was dripping, from the collar and oozing from the 
stockings, a brandy-vender shuffled towards him uud recommended a 
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glara of Bomothing ^arm; upon which Edward Norton, of UniTersity 
College, a Moti of Lord Grantley, sweeping past, cried out to the retailer: 
“ None of your brandy for that wet young man — he never drinks but 
w'hen he is dry*' * — voL i. p. 54. 

Very near the end of liis life, when Lord Abingdon brought 
some motion about the game laws before the House of Lords, the 
Ex- Chancellor Eldon tfiok occasion to confess, that probably no 
one had poached more diligently on that noble family's preserve^ 
than biiiiself. They are very near Oxford. But it is not likely 
that he liad Hone great damage. Somebody asked Lord Stowell 
oucc, whctlicr his brother was a good shot. He answered with 
his usual sly gravity, * I believe he kills a good deal of — time.* 

After taking his degree he continued to reside as fellow, 
meaning at the proper s^e to take hol> orders, and looking to a 
college living as his ultimate provision in life. Such would, 
probably, have been the issue, but for almighty love. Spending 
the long \acation of 1771 in the North, he saw, it is s.aid, for the 
first time, and at some distance from Newcastle (ui Sedgefield 
church, to wit), Miss Elizabeth Surtees, the daughter of a lead- 
ing banker in his native town, and was instantly smitten with a 
lasting passion, lie had, it seems, been susceptible in this way 
even when at school. According to the Anecdote Betok he 
was 'always in love.’ Miss Surtees was only in her seventeenth 
year, but already talked of as ' the Newcastle Beauty.’ The 
Oxonian’s personal advantages were not unworthy of a beauty’s 
notice : he was a singulai’ly handsome young man, and, as all 
who remember him in advanced age will also believe without 
difficulty, a most agreeable one. The Banker was alarmed, 
and sent his daughter on a visit to a i elation in the neighbour- 
hood of Henley- upon-Thaines, in order that she might be out of 
John Scull’s way; but she had not been recalled when the Oxford 
term commenced, and Oxford is within an easy 'lover’s journey’ 
of Henley. Next summer Mr. John again visited Newcastle: 
be found it generally believed that a very rich old gentleman, 
recently a widower, wms numbered among the numerous aspir- 
ants for the fair Elizabeth’s fa\our, and that his pretensions were 
supportorl warmly by Mr. Surtees. Whatever accelerated the 
romance, it galloped to a conclusi/n; for on a mooiilcss night 
of September, 1772, Miss Bessy trusted herself to a ladder: a 
post-chaise was ready — the fugitives were safe across the Imrder 
befoii^ either of them was missed, and married early next day at 
Bta^sliields — not, however, by a blacksmith, nor even by a jus- 
tice of peace, but by an Episcopal minister. The couple imme*^ 
diately relumed southwards, and reaching Morpeth at nightfall, , 
were greeted with the announcement that a marching regiment 

had 
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had just halted there, and that there was no lodging to be had 
for money or love. The landlady of the inn, however, on 
being made aware of their circumstances, behaved herself like 
a Christian woman, and abdicated her own chamber. When 
their evasion was discovered, great was the wrath at the banker's ; 
not less the consternation in the chare- foot; and the coal-fitter, 
after reading the letter \^hich Mr. John had left behind him, 
looked so black that Lis daughters were all drowned in tears, 
cx{}ecting hard resolutions. In the aturse of two days, how- 
ever, the father melted, and when the fugitives drew their 
curtains on the tliiid morning at the Nag's Head in Morpeth, 
the first object that met their eyes was a familiar one, the 
sure herald of tidings from home — the favourite dog of the 
bridegioonrs younger bn)ther. Henry was in search of them, 
charged with a missive which began with severity, but ended 
with an invitation lo Love Lane, where the hero and heroine took 
up their quarters accordingly the same evening. Mr. Surtees, on 
understanding where tlie culprits had been so speedily sheltered, 
proclaimed his conviction that all the Scotts had been accom- 
plices in the abduction ; and for some lime would listen to no 
protestation whatever on that subject. 

It IS said (and Mr Twiss seems to believe the story) that a 
w^ealthy and childless old citizen of Newcastle called on the cml- 
fitter at this crisis, and after expressing his apprehensions that 
Mr. Surtees was loo proud to relent, oflered to provide at once for 
the young coujile, by taking John Stott into partnership with 
himself, as a grocer; tliat both father aiw) son received this com- 
munication with much thankfulness; but that John considered it 
due to his elder brother that his opinion should be obtained 
before a decision was made; and that William Scott's answer 
alone turned the st^alc against the figs. 

Ere long feelings softened, and matters were arranged. On tlic 
7th January, 1773, Mr. Surtees covenanted to pay iOOO/. asliis 
daughter's portion, with five per cent, interest until pa)ineni ; an<l 
Mr. Scott very handsomely settled 2000/. in like manner, on 
bis son John. The couple were then leinarned in facie ecclesicc, 
in pri'sence of both families, and set ofl’ for the south; ‘’a here,’ 
writes the future Chancellor at the time, * I have now two strings 
to my bow.' I'hough his fellowship was legally determined by 
his marriage, it was customary to allow ‘ a year of grace,' during 
which such a marriage remained tacitly unobserved ; so that had 
a college living fallen within the twelvemonths, lie might accept 
it, and take orders acamling to bis original plan. This was 
one string. He no doubt owed the other to his brother’s advice 
and assistance. He entered himself at the Middle Temple, 

with 
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with the purpose of pursuing a legal career^ in case no bene- 
fice should turn up during the year of grace. Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Robert) Chambers, a friend of both the brothers, and, like 
themselves, trained at Newcastle School and University College, 
was at this time Master of New Inn Hall, and Vinerian Professor 
of Law. He had the power of delegating the duties of his chair, 
and he now appointed John Scott Deputy Professor, with an allow- 
ance of CO/, per annum, and the use of the Master's lodgings at 
New Inn Hall, of wiiich Hall the Master happened to be the only 
member. As Chambers’s deputy he had merely lo read his MS. 
lectures, the drift of which, as’ the * Anecdcite Book’ confesses, 
he often could not m the least comprehend ; but that could not 
haye been the case as to the very first discourse that he was called 
on to deliver from the Vinenan desk, for this was on the sta- 
tute of Philip and Mary touching the Abduction of Maidens. 
Mr- Wm. Scott, iTiore<iver, was very willing lo have his brother’s 
assistance in the tutorizing at University, for which John no doubt 
bad remuneration. His eldest son was born in New Inn Hall 
before the year of grace expired. No benefice had fallen : the 
fellowship was then declared vacant ; and all thoughts of the 
Church were laid aside. 

The establishment at New Inn Hall was so convenient in his 
circumstances that he remained there till he had oaten nearly all 
the requisite tciins at the Temple. He finally left Oxford in 
1775, and taking a small house in Cursitor- street, pursued with 
redoubled ze<*ii the legal studies, in which he liad made no trivial 
progress even before his bow lost its first string. He had, it 
seems, mastered * Coke upon Littleton,’ by incessant reperusal 
and analysis, so thorouglily, that the whole book had become part 
of his mind; and to the last he continued of opinion that ev 6 ry 
English lawyer, with a view to ultimate economy of lime, should 
commence with the same stiff acquisition. All notions of royal 
TOvSis to learning and law made easy, he cordially despised. Nil 
magnum absque labore. On settling in town his character and 
circumstances being made known to Mr. Duane, a distinguished 
conveyancer (a Roman Catholic) connected with Northumber- 
land, that gentleman handsomely offered lo lake him as a pupil 
without a ice^ and he attended Mr. Duane with extreme dili- 
gence. to bis vast benefit. He could not afford to fee a special 
plsAidj^ but obtained possession of a large MS. collection of pre- 
and copied out three folio volumes of them with bis owu 
Band. Ill a word, no branch of the lit preparation deterred 
^^iin; and perhaps Mr. Twiss could not have rendered a more 
important service to the law students of the' present day than by 
the minute record he has now presented of the great Chancellor’s 
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preliminary exertions^ with his repeated attestation in later days 
how continually he had felt in his prog:ress through life the benefit 
of not having^ shrunk from the long and obscure toil of deep and 
firm foundations. He used to say, * those were laborious days» 
but not unhappy;’ and though a few desponding phrases are 
scattered over his early letters, we can well believe that such was 
the case upon tlie whole. It was his custom to rise at four every 
morning, and when reading at night he bound a wet towel round 
his head to chock the invasion of drowsiness. Though fond na- 
turally of conviviality, he practised the most rigid abstemiousness, 
and for years hardly over sat at moat with any companion but the 
devoted }oung partner of all Ins cares.* A mcfliral friend, it 
seems, conceived very serious alarm on seeing how this habitual 
course of life was telling on his appearance. * It is no matter,’ 
he said, ' I must do as I am now doing, or starve.’ Some years 
after his inarn.ngc he writes to a college friend—* how despicable 
should 1 feel myself to be, if, after persuading such a creature to 
lake an imprudent step for iny sake, I could think any labour too 
much to be uiidergcme cheerfully for hers.’ I'o wards the end of 
his life, in passing ihrongli.CyUrsitor-strcet with bis secretary, he 
paused and said, * Here was my first perch. How often have I 
run down to Fleet- market, with a sixpence in my hand, to buy 
sjirats for supper.’ 

During several years, no question, he had to maintain a tough 
struggle : but prosperous old age often ]doases itself w'lth exag- 
gerating the dilliciiliics of youth. It is like the victorious general's 
disjKisition to do lull justice to tlie eneiiiv's iiiuster-roll. The fart 
is, that Mr. Surtees, in 1775, settled a second sum of 1000/., bear- 
ing interest, on his daughter; and that the w^orthy coahfitter dying 
in November, 1776, bequeathed an additional 1000/. to John 
Scott. From about the date of their establishment in London, 
therefore, the couple (su])posing them to have incurred no debt) 
would seem to have had a free income of 250/. per annum, 
which, w'c fancy, seventy years ago, would go as far as 400/. at 
present. Their few tilivc- branches did not appear in rajiid 
succession. Wiilitam Sr‘ott iniieritcd from his father about 
25,000/., and was always a true brother to John. VVe question 
if one brtalier ever ow'cd more in every way to another than 
Lord FJd(»a did to Lord Siowell; and he certainly, in every 


* Tliough Ills brother was already in 1773— the date of the Hebridean excursion — 
one of Dr. Jolmsoii s fdimliar associates, and ultimately one of Ins most intimate 
friends, the name of Jotiii Scott dues out occur once lu Uu«iwell. Johnson, how- 
ever, bad much regard for hiai — and sent him from Ins dcat1i*hed, in 17H4, a kind 
message, begging him never to do legal work on a Sunday. His last words to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds were to the like eifecr. 
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way possible, ncknowiccigcd a most grateful sense of the obliga^ 
tioii. 

He was called to the bar in January, 1766 — but besides 
attending regularly from that time in the Courts, be continued 
during many months after to 9]>en(l several hours daily in Mr. 
Duane’s chambers — for he delighted in conveyancing as much ns 
Selden himself. The following story shows how little the soli- 
citors disturbed him - 

* When I was called to the bar,’ paid lie to his niece, ‘ Bessy and 
I thought all our troubles were over : business w'as to pour in^ and we 
were to be almost rich immediately. So 1 made, a bargain witli her, 
that during the following year all the money 1 should receive in tlie first 
eleven months should be mine, and whatever I should get in the twelAh 
month should be hers. What a stingy dog I imist liavc been to make 
such a bargain ! I would not have done so afterwards. But however, 
so it was; that was our agreement : and how do you think it tuined 
out? In the twelfth month I received half a* guinea; eighteenpenco 
went for fees, and Bessy got nine shillings : in the other eleven months 
I got not one shilling.’ — p. 100. 

Towards the end of this year his Bessy, who always sat by 
him however late he laboured, was so alaiined with his sinking 
aspect that she insisted on liis consulting Dr. Heberden. On 
hearing his name and statement, the <lo('tor said, • Are you tlic 
young gentleman that gained the ])rize for the essay at Oxfoid Y 
‘ Yes, sir.’ * Then,’ continued Hcdierdeu, * I’ll not take a fee for 
giving 3 ’ou a little advice. 'I'rarjcl — go down to Bath for three 
weeks, and if the waters hung out a fit of the gout, all will go 
well with you.’ Mr. Scott obeyed — the gout appeared — and 
from that hour he considered his constitution to have undergone 
a favourable change. 

The ' Anecdote Book ’ records abundance of the Westminster 
Hall gossip of those days — notabilia of judges and leading bar- 
risters — tricks of attorneys, and so forth; but during three weary 
years hardly a glimpse of business. He went the Nortljerri Cir- 
cuit naturally — but even at Newcastle scarcely ever came in for 
any better employment than the defence oi some paujier charged 
with a petty felony: — 

• In Mr. Scott’s time, a consider .'ble number of these offences were 
capital, and caused much anxiety to the defending counsel. It is true 
that, in nine cases out of ten, there could be then, as now, but liule 

an advocate’s skill ; because, in at lea^t that proportion of 
nature of the proof for the prosecution is so direct and positive 
to ^baffle all the arts of defence; and the .toquittala, occasionally pro- 
" notiiiced, proceed, for the most part, from the absence of some material 
apiece of evidence, or the mistake or wilfulness of some one or more of the 
'Witnesses or jurymen. Now and then, however, there will really be 

enough 
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enoiigli of doubt to give the prisoner a fair chance of aci^uittal, if his 
counsel do not commit him by an indiscreet questioning of the witnessea : 
and the general vice of young and inexperienced advocates is a proneness 
to this imprudence. But Hr. Scott’s discretion and caution — 

Insigne moestis prsesidium reis— . 

exempted him from the Common error. He was wont to say, jocularly, 
that he had been n most effective advocate for prisoners ; for that he h»i<i 
seldom put a question to a prosecutor.’ — p]). 105, 106. 

Late in life he told this striking story of an assize scene to one 
of his daughters : — 

‘ I have heard some vciy extraordinary cases of murder tripd. I 
remember, in one where I was counsel, for a long time the evidence did 
not appear to touch the prisoner at all, and be looked about him with 
the most peifcct unconcern, seeming to think himself quite safe. At 
last, the surgeon was called, who stated deceased had iieeu killed by a 
shut, a guli-shot, in the head, and he ])roduccd the matted hair and 
stuff cut fiom and taben out of the woimd. It was all hardened with, 
blood. A basin of warm walcr was bi ought into court, and, as the 
blood was gradually botuned, a piece of printed paper appeared.— the 
wadding of the gun, winrh proved to behalf of a ballad. The other 
half had been found in the man’s pocket when he was taken, lie vvas 
hanged.’ 

In the autumn of 1770 lie did not go ilic circuit. He bad 
borrowed money from William for so many of these journeys, and 
earned nothing by tlicun, that he could not make up las mind to 
apply again : and on discovering why he Imd staid in town. Wil- 
liam writes thus to their >oung(M* liioilioi Henry: — ‘1 heartily 
wish that business ina\ biiskcn a little, or he wnll be utterly sick of 
his profession. I do all I can to keep up his spirits, hut he is 
very gloomy.’ 

Aieantiinc a certain solitary case which he had argued in the 
Rolls Court in 178S was about to be heard on appeal in the House 
of Lords. In that case he liail urged a point not only not sug- 
gested in his biief, but entirely discountenanced by the solicitor. 
The Master of the Rolls decided against him. His own client 
disapjiroved of the ajipeal — which was' the act of another party. 
Mr. Scott was desired to state at the bar of the House of [^rds 
that his client ' consented.’ Ho insisted on restating his point. 
The solicitor smiled, but allowed him lo do so — it could not 
make things worse than they were already — he should, however, 
have no better fee than one ffuinea. Behold, Lord^ Thurlow 
listened very earnestly — took three days to consider — reversed 
tlic decree of the .Rolls Court solely on Mr. Scott’s argument; 
and this decision of Lord Thuilow lias regulated all similar 
questions since that day — March 4, 1780. This >vas the case 
VOL. LXXIV. NO. CXLVII. G of 
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of Ackroyd versus Smithson. Lord Eldon’s account concludes 
thus : — 

‘ As I left the Hall a respectable solicitor, of the name of Forster, 
came up and touched me on the shoulder, and said — “ Young man, your 
bread and butter is cut for life.” ’ 

Nevertheless, matters were so little mended, that when about 
the Christmas of that year the Rccordership of Newcastle 
became vacant, and his friends procured him an offer of it, he 
signified his acceptance of the situation. The salary was small — 
but he thought he should have a fair chance of some provincial 
business besides — and the temptation was irresistible. A house 
was taken for him at Newcastle — be was engaged in preparations 
for immediate removal. This was the state of things when he 
went to bed on the night of the 13th of March, 1781. Next 
morning at six o'clock — thus Lord Eldon told the story a few 
weeks before his death to one of his family : — 

* Mr. (afterwards Ijord) Curzon, and four or five gentlemen, came 
to my door and woke me, and when I inquired what they w'anted, they 
stated that the Clitheroe election case was to come on, that morning 
at ten o’clock, before a committee of \hc House of Commons, that 
Mr. Cooper had written to say he was detained at Oxford by illness 
and could not arrive to lead the cause, and that Mr. Hardinge, the 
next counsel, refused to do so, because he was not prepared. Well, 

g entlemen,” said I, ‘^what do you expect me to do, that you are 
ere ? ” They answered, “ they did not know what to expect or to do, 
for the cause must come on at ten o’clock, and they were totally un- 
prepared, and had been recommended to me, as a young and pro- 
mising counsel.” I answered, I will tell you what I can do. 1 can 
undertake to make a dry statement of facts, if that will content you, 
gentlemen, but more I cannot do, for I have no time to make myself 
acquainted with the law.” They said that must do ; so I begged they 
would go down stairs and let me get up, as fast as 1 could. Well, 1 did 
state the facts, and the cause went on for fifteen days. It found me 
poor enough, but 1 began to be rich bcfoie it was done: they left me 
fifty guineas at the beginning; then there were ten guineas every day, 
and five guineas every evening for a consultation — more money than I 
could count. But, better still, the length of the cause gave me time to 

make myself thoroughly acquainted with the law We were 

beaten in the committee by one vote. , - . After this speech, Mansfield, 
afterwards Sir James Mansfield, came up to me in Westminster Hall, 
and said he heard that I w as going to leave London, but strongly advised 
me to remain in London. 1 told him that I could not, that 1 had taken 
a house in Newcastle, that I had an increasing family, in short, that I 
was compelled to quit London. Afterwards Wilson came to me and 
pressed me in the same manner to remain in London, adding what was 
very kind, “ that he would ensure me 400/. the next year.” I gave him 
same answer as I had given Mansfield, However, I did remain In 

London, 
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LondoD, and lived to make Mansfield Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and Wilson a Puisne Judge.’ 

After p:iving some details of good luck on the next Northern 
Circuit, Mr. Twiss recurs to the Ackrojd case and the Clitheroe 
petition os having, in effect, decided the question of Mr. Scott's 
success at the bar : he then adds : — 

* At the present day, from the great coidpetition of very learned and 
very able practitioners, a few occasional opportunities do little, however 
they be improved. Among the more influential class of attorneys end 
solicitors, it has become usual to bring up a son or other near relation to 
the Bar, who, if his industry and ability be such as can at all justify his 
friends in employing him, absorbs all the business which they and thei|r 
connexion can bestow : and the number of barristers thus powerfully 
supported is now so great, that few men lacking such an advantage can 
secure a hold upon business. But at the time when Mr. Scott began his 
professional life, the usage had not grown up of coming into the field 
with following^* already secured. Education being less general, 
fewer competitors attempted the Bar : and even among the educated 
classes, a large proportion of adventurous men devoted themselves to 
naval and military pursuits, which h^ve now been deprived of their 
attraction by a peace of more* than a quarter of a century. In those 
days, therefore, it might well happen, as with Mr. Scott it actually did, 
that a couple of good opportunities, ably used, would make the fortune 
of an assiduous barrister in London.’ — p. 124. 

Without doubt there is a great deal of truth here — but we do 
not believe that any cb.'inge that has occurred will prevent a man 
of great talents and energies from rising at the bar, if he sticks 
to it. That is the rub. A vast deal of bar business can be done 
w^ell enough by apprentices and journeymen of the gown ; but 
there always has been, and will be, a higher department in which ' 
neither connexion nor influence of any sort can do much for a 
common man — from which nothing ever can exclude a man of 
Scott’s calibre, so he will but bide /as time. Such men are ‘few’ 
— but were they ever many ? 

Lord Mansfield used to say he bad known no interval between 
no business at all and SOOOf. a-year. Mr Scott's advance in 
the profession seems to have been hardly less rapid. By 1783, 
at the age of thirty-two, he had a silk gown, and was at the 
head of the Northern Circuit. Great and lucrative as his prac<r 
tice soon came to be, it must have been infinitely more gain* 
ful but for the rare delicacy of his professional conscience. No 
fees had he from the extensive firm of ^ Snap, Gammon, and 
Quirk.* Of one very rich brancli of business, of which he might 
have engrossed the lion’s share if he pleased, he had, after a very 
little while, next to nothing — the business of 'answering ques* 
tions.’ He would sign no opinion on a point of law without a 
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thorougfb examination of authorities ; be would sigfn none as to 
the probable issue of a case set before him, without sifting the 
facts St) minutely, and suggesting the effect of so many possibly 
omitted particulars, that even solicitors of the higher class re- 
coiled : it was as if, seeking an advocate, they had stumbled in 
limine on a judge. At the bar itself he appears to have, irom the 
first, acted on a system equally scrupulous. We find him at a 
very early period taking to task a friendly senior, in the full 
career of eiriinonce, for some such laxity of forensic ethics as 
even Dr. Johnsr)ri lias countenanced, and rompcllmg the reluctant 
confession, — ‘ Master Scott, you have ensured me an uneasy pil- 
low.* He never could be brought to understand that it was 
consistent with the honour of a gentleman to misrepresent in the 
slightest degree either law to a judge or facts to a jury. 

Every legal sciolist of his day re-echoed the j)arty cry against * 
Lord Eldon as a slow, procrastinating judge. How many have 
tilso been accnsloined to hear him spoken of as too fond of 
money! Let candid people, before they again listen to such 
calumny, study the passage (vol. i. p. 137*8) from the * Anecdote 
Book ’ in which Lord l^ldon so mollcstly, with such a graceful 
mixture of charity and self-respect, contrasts Mr. Kenyon’s 
3000Z. a-ycar for opinions with his ow'n scarce am thing. Let 
them consider, too, that he w^as never even suspected^ of any of 
the sordid obliquities to this hour so common in court-practice. 
No contemporary ever dared to insinuate tliat Mi*. Scott took 
the fee and evaded the labour. 

William Scott, though he did not begin to practise at Doctors 
Commons until November, 1779, bad been appointed Advocate- 
General f«)r the office of Lcird High Admiral, before his brother 
received a silk gown. A lew months later. Dr. Scott, ^'hen on 
an excursion to Wales, was seized with a violent fever j for some 
days his life was despaired of — he himself had abandoned all hope. 
He had been married only a year before* Some letters from his 
sick-bed afford touching evidence of the love and confidence that 
had liillierto subsisted between him and John, and which conti- 
nued unoroken during more than fifty years afterwards. 

‘ My great comfort is to write on to my dearest Jack, and about my 
wife. Act for me. Wfe, child. She knows I recommend to you 
her case, 

• Object of my life to make sisters easy. 

• Save * * * from ruin if we can. 

• Pjotcct my memory by your kindness. Life ebbs very fast with 
me ; my dying thoughts arc all kindness and fraternal love about you. 

‘ While sensalion remains, I think on my dearest brother, with 
Whom I have spent my life. I die with the same sentiments. As the 

hand 
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hand of death approaches, it is a consolation to think of him. Oh, 
cherish my wife ! if you loved me, be a brother to her. You will have 
trouble about my affairs — ^ou will not grudge it. Oh, take care of her ! 
I leave you that duty. It is the last relief of my failing mind. Cherish 
my memory. Keep * * * from ruin if you can by any application of 
any part of my child's fortune that is reasonable. 

‘ Once more farewell. God bless you.’ — vol. i p. 148. 

In the same year (1783) John Scott received^ through Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow (who had marked him from the day of the 
Ackroyd case)* the offer of a seat in parliament for Weobly, a 
borough then in the nomination of Lord Weymouth — one of those 
extinguished in 1832. The Anecdote Book says. About that 
peric^ there were many meetings for promoting v^haf teas called 
Rcfoi'm in Parliament : ’ of course, Mr. Scott’s aversion for such 
$che.mes was well understood ; be stipulated for entire indepen- 
dence, however, and acted accordingly in the House. In the 
course of his first session he spoke twice against Fox’s India 
Rill — and Mr. Pitt felt the value of legal and constitutional 
learning which commanded Mr. Fox’s respectful acknotvlcdg- 
menh In his second speech he attempted rather a florid style 
of illustration, whicli exposed him to some airy ridicule from 
Sheridan ; and he had sense enough never again to trespass in 
like fashion. ILirely presenting himself except when great prin- 
ciples were in question — .and, liaving thoroughly niasteied the 
subject, he had that to say w'hich was his own, and wot th saying — 
and on all occ.asions stating his views with equal firmness and 
courtesy — he speeddy established hiiusiclt in the opinion of the 
House. Although he distinguished himself, on some trying 
questions, in opposition to Mr. Pitt, the gcner<al accordance ^of 
their political tenets, and the rapid increase of his authority as 
a legal debater, were such that his ]>romotion to the oflicc of 
Solicitor-General, in June, 1788, sccmefl as natural as judicious. 
No wiser or more fortunate selection was ever made by that great 
minister. * 

In November of that year the illness of George III. opened 
the great question of the Regency; and, as Mr. Twisi^says, ‘ It 
was pretty w^cll understood that from Sir John Scott w'as derived 
the whole of the legal doctrine on which ministers proceeded in 
this important matter.’ In his first speech, in fac’t, he exhausted 
the constitutional principle so completely tliat the subsequent 
debates offer nothing but unsuccessful attemjils to answer him, 
and triumphant replications drawn from his aisenal. The King’s 
happy recovery arrested the progress of tlie ministerial measure, 
and his Majes^ lost no time in expressing personally Ills sense of 
the great services rendered the Crown by this first grand display 
of the Solicitor- Genera rs parliamentary resources : — 


‘The 
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* The King told him that he had no other business with him than to 
thank him for the affectionate fidelity with which he adhered to him 
when so many had deserted him in his malady.’ — ^vol. i. p. 196. 

From that hour he held a high place — it soon was a place 
second to none — in the confidence of the best and ablest of Bri- 
tish sovereigns. 

Lord Eldon, in his ^ Anecdote Book,’ treats with contempt the 
story still current, that Lord Thurlow, during the progress of 
the Regency Bill, carried on ' sccretl}' from the rest of the 
King’s friends, a negotiation with the Prince’s party, for the 
purpose of continuing himself on the woolsack under their ex- 
pected ministry.’ 

^ I do not believe there was a word of truth in that report. I was 
at the time honoured with Ijord Thurlow’s intimacy. Scarcely a day 
passed in which there ^»'as not much intercBting conversation upon that 
subject between Lord Thurlow and the King’s friends, witli which I was 
acquainted. — 1 Imvc no doubt that it was the opinion of many of the 
King’s friends that it was very desirable, for the King's sake, that Lord 
Thurlow should continue chancellor, however the Regency administration 
might be composed, if that could be so arranged. Considering the ex- 
treme hpat and bitterness of parties in Parliament after the King re- 
covered, it seems very extraordinary that, if Lord Thurlow’s conduct 
had been dishonourable, no allusion should be made to it in debates, 
when he might have had an opportunity of explaining.’ 

-Lord Eldon also says, * What it was that occasioned the rujHure 
between Pitt and Thurlow (1792) I never could find out’ The 
meaning is that he never knew what was the last and immediate 
quarrel ; for he adds that ‘ he had long looked forw<ard to the 
proliability of such an event with great pain.’ Mr. Pitt requested 
the Solicitor- General to call on him, anil in })erson announced 
the retirement of the Chancellor. Sir John rejdied ; — 

* My resolution is formed. I owe too great obligations to I^iord 
Thurlow to reconcile it to mj self to net in imlitical hostility to him, and 
1 have too long and too conscientiously acted in political connexion 
with you to join any party against you. Nothing is left for me but to 
resign my office as Solicitor General, and to makd my bow to the House 
of Commons.” Mr. Pitt reasoned with him, and implored him not to 
persist in that resolution, in vain ; but at length prevailed upon him to 
consult I.iord Thurlow before lie proceeded any farther. Lord Thurlow 
said, Scott, if there be anything which could make me regret what 
has. taken place (and 1 do not repent it), it would be that you should 
di^so foolish a thing. I did not think that t)ie King would have 
lifted with me so easily. As to that other man, he has done to me 
lust what I should have done to him, if I could. It is very possible that 
Mr. Pitt, from party and political motives, at this moment may over- 
look your pTctensions, but sooner or later you must hold the Great 

Seal. 
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Seal* I know no man but yourself qualified for its duties.*’ vol. i, 
p. 213. 

To I^>rd Thurlow’s deepest disgust^ the Great Seal was given 
to Lord Loughborough : but Scott yielded to his reasoning and 
remained in office. Next year he succeeded Sir Archibald Mac- 
donald as Attorney-General. In 1794 this imposed on him the 
heavy responsibility of conducting the trials of Hardy^ H<irne 
Jlooke, &c. &c., for proceedings, in his opinion, treasonaWe, 
arising out of the infection of the French Revolution. These 
pages illustrate very strikingly the calm, invincible coufage of 
Scott amidst the furious popular excitement of the time— -not 
less so his cxcin])lary forbearance and good temper in court— 
and, we must add, the high gentlemanlike feeling with which his 
leading op])onent, Erskine, treated the Attorney- General both 
in the court and beyond its walls. Of the policy of prosecuting 
on the charge of treason* which inferred the production of all the 
evidence at his command respecting the conduct of the Secret 
Societies, wc have Sir John's own'delcnce at great length in the 
^ Anecdote Book.* Tlie pith lies, however, in one sentence : — 

* Unless the whole evidence was laid before the jury, it would 
have been impossible that the country could ever have been made fully 
acquainted with the danger to which it was exposed, if tliese^l^rsons, 
and the societies to which they belonged, bad actually met in that Na- 
tional Convention which the papers seized proved that they were about 
to hold, and winch was to have superseded parliament itself; and it 
appeared to me to he worr esnenfitd to sevuntHf the public safety that 
the whole of their transartimis shoidd hr published, than that any 
of these indieiduafs should he vol. i, p. 28. 

Mr. Pitt entirely concurred in the Attorney-General’s views, 
and more than a year afterwards avowed in Parliament that ho 
considered ^ the exjHisition of that immense mass of matter ’ to 
have been the chiei instrument in * opening the eyes of the un- 
wary, checking the incautious, and deterimg the timid* — in other 
words, of arresting the revolutionary movement in England. 
Mr. Twiss dissents — he is of opinion that the better course would 
have been to prosecute for a seditious misdemeanour, in which 
case there would probably have been a conviction — and then to 
* publish that part of the evidence which ha«l been spared at the 
trials * by which course the government would equally have con- 

* Hiere arc umiiy Hbries of Lord Thiirlow in the ‘ Aiiecdofe H(}ok,' — the moat agree- 
aide to our mind ia this : — * Lord Thurlow, upon the point of giving a clernman a 
living, stated to him, that he must desire ho would cuntinue the same caiatel|l^ had 
been there iu the time of his predecessor, and whom lie believed to be a deservi^’tnan. 
The clergyman represented lliat his intended orratigemeiifs were suck that he could 
not do so. “ Very well,** replied Lord Thurlow, “ if yo« will not take him for your 
curate, I will make him the rector,'' And he did so/ — vol. i. p. 328. 

We wisii tliis itory had been published a little sooner — et pour mute* 
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veyed all the material information to the piibliq».niind, would have 
had ci'edit for forbcariancc in not aiming^ at the lives of the accused^ 
and would have finally stood in the position of successful vindi< 
cators of the law and constitution.’ (p. 287.) Mr. Twiss adds : 
^Ifi at this day, the preponderance appear to be against the 
policy then pursued, we must remember that we are now looking 
at the subject after the event, and that the judgments^ which de- 
ckJ<“d in favour of that ])oHcy, wore those of Mr, Pitt and of^ 
Lord "Eldon.’ (Ibid.) This is j)ropcrly thought and said: but we 
doubt if Mr, Twiss had fully realized to liimself the extent of the 
dangers of 17D‘l ; and we doubt still more gravely whether the 
publication of any mass of evidence 7tot taken oath, would 

have been suflicieiit to convince the loyal Whigs of 1794 of the 
extent of those dangers. ^ We also think that if Sir John Scott 
and Mr. Pitt, believing the English correspondents and allies of 
the triumphant French Jacobins to be guilty of treason; had 
chosen to prosecute them J’or a misdemeanour only, from the 
wish ‘ to gain credit for forbearance in not aiming at the lives 
of the accused,’ they would have acted in a manner utterly un- 
worthy of their characters and their positions. But wc must 
abstain from such controversies ; and indeed wc must content 
oursclv^ in passing over a world of more interesting matter con- 
nected with that iiioiiicntous period — the fiisL adiiiinislration of 
Mr. Pitt. Throughout the whole of it Sir John Scott was his 
legal mainstay. Mr. Wilberforce says in his Diary : — 

‘ Sir John Scott used to be a great deal at my house. I saw much of 
him then, and it is no more tlian hia due to say, that, when he was 
Solicitor and Attorney General under Pitt, he never fawned and flattered 
as some did, hut always assumed tlic tone ami stiitioiv of a rrtan who 
was conscious that he must show he respects himself, if he wishes to be 
re8}>ected by others.’ — Life of Wilberforce, vol. v. p. 214. 

From 1789 to 1798 his professional income seems to have 
averaged about 10,000/. In 1792 he purchased for 22,000/. the 
estate of Eldon, in the county of Dufbam, and accepting the 
Chief Justiceship of the Common Ploas in July, 1799, he was on 
that occasion elevated to the peerage .is Barpn Eldon of Eldon. 
About a year eailier Sir Win. Scott had become Judge of the 
Court of Admiralty and a Privy Councillor. 

Throughout all stages of their curgier both brothers appear to have 
maintained every feeling of domestic regard and affection alive in 
prist^ warmth. Here is the first letter that was signed * Eldon.’ 

‘ JAncohi's Inn, 19/4 Judy, 1799.' 

*My dear Mother, — 1 cannot act under any other feeling than that you 
sHduld he the first to whom 1 write after changing iny name. My 
pother Harry will have jnformed you, 1 hope, tliat the King has been 
' pleased 
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pleased to make Justice of the Common Pleas and a Peer, 

i feel that, under the blessing of Providence, I owe (his— I hope I may 
say 1 owe this — to a life spent in conformity to those principles of 
virtue, which the kindnesl of my father and mother early incolcatcd, 
and which the affectionate attention of my brother, SiC‘ William, im- 
proved in me. 1 hope God’s grace will enable me to do my duty in the 
station to which I am called. 1 write in some agitation of spirits, but I 
am anxious to express my love and duty to my mother, and affection to 
my sisters, when I first subscribe myself, 

‘ Your loving and affectionate' Son, 

‘ Eldon.’ 

We have seen what was Tliurlow’s opinion of him in 1792. 
Here is Kenyon’s in July, 1799. 

* The Lord Chief Justice of England took an opportunity, from 
the Bench, of expressing his congratulations to the profession, particu- 
larly to those who practised in the Common Pleas, on the appointment 
of one, who, he said, would proboblybe found the most coiisuroniate 
Judge that ever sat in judgment.” ’ — vol. i. p. 331 . 

It was in those days the invariable rule that, even out of 
Court, the 'twelve Judges of England’ should be distini^uish- 
able by their dress — in town at least they wore nothing but full 
suits of black, and a wig was indispensable. Lady Eldoi|, who^ 
among other points of a good wife, retained to the last a high 
admiration for her husband’s outward man, rebelled so veLcmenlly 
against the social wig that the new Chief Justice applied to the 
King in person — mentioning that he was afflicted with headaches, 
and suggesting that wigs after all were unknown down to a 
comparatively recent period of our history. George III. answered 
with a smile, ‘ No, no — no innovations in my time. If you will 
wear yoiir beards again you may drop your wigs — not otherwise.’ 
So Lord Eldon had to wear a wig wherever he was, till he quitted 
the Cijmmon Law bench. Such was the practice until the 
reforming era of William IV., when, like more important things, 
the craft of the wig-niaker sustained heavy blows. The episcopal 
cauliflower, under the pelting of that storm, all but disappeared. 
Tbe last Judge who bore his mark about him in the world was, 
we think, Mr. Justice Park. The wig was inconvenient, Jind 
in many cases unseemly, but we are oldfasbioiied enough to 
fancy that a supreme judge of the land ought to bear some recog- 
nizable badge of his dignity about him, we do not say in the 
streets, but in every social assembly, for the same reason that the 
heads of the Church still do so. We have never reconciled our- 
selves to your Sage of the Law in Trueiit curls, satin cravat, 
embroidered waistcoat, primrose gloves, and French-polished 
Wellingtons — but the female influence no doubt all went with 
I.iady Eldon. 


'The 
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*The days of his Chief Justiceship, though they lasted only from 
July, 1799, to April, 1801, contributed greatly to his fame. On'the 
Bench of a Common Law Court no scope was allowed to his only 
judicial imperfection, the tendency to hesitate* A Common Law Judge, 
when he has to try caus^ at Nisi Prius, or indictments in a Crown 
Court, must sum up and state hie opinion to the Jury on the instant ; 
and when he sits in Bank with his brethren to decide questions of law, 
must keep pace with them in coming to his conclusions. I'hus com- 
pelled to decide without postponement, Lord Eldon at once established 
the highest judicial reputation : a reputation, indeed, which afterwards 
wrought somewhat disadvantageously against himself when Lord Chan- 
cellor, by showing how little ground there was for his diffidence, and con- 
sequently how little necessity for his doubts and delays.’ — vol. i. p. 340. 

He himself in his Anecdote Book and in many letters and 
reported conversations, refers to the period when he sat in the 
Court of Common Pleas as the happiest of his life. It was a 
short one — and it was the only one in liis public life during 
which he remained apart from the struggles of party politics. 
The King, it is now evident, would gladly have made him Chan- 
cellor on the dismissal of Thurlow. He tells us that his Majesty, 
on his appointment to the Common Pleas^ asked and received 
bis promise that if ever the Groat Seal was offered him he w'ould 
acce])t the trust ; and there can be little doubt that when George 
HI. made this stipulation, his Majesty already foresaw the 
diflicultics that were to arise from the collision of his own and 
Mr. Pitt's views as to the Roman Catholic claims. As soon as 
the Irish L^nion was completed that colliaiion became a prac'tical 
one ; and these Memoirs prove, to the confusion of various ^ His- 
torians,’ that here was not only the chief but the sole cause of 
Mr. Pitt’s resignation in March, 1801. He found the King 
rooted in his conviction, and observing the agitation .and ex- 
citement produced whenever the subject was approached — the 
Minister thought it was his duty to retire from office rather 
than to persist in his efforts at the imminent hazard of the King’s 
mind, with all the dien probable consequences to the Royal 
family, and to the nation at large, of such a calamity. 

It appears from the Anecdote Book, that Lord Eldon never 
knew until Dr, Philpotts published in 18*27 the correspondence 
of George III. and Mr. Pitt, presetted among Lord Kenyon’s pa- ' 
pers, with what securities' fur the Protestant Establishment Mr. 
Pitt had proposed to accompany Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
.i,ord Eldon considered the ‘securities’ thus brought under his 
’ notice as worthless \ but dwells with natural satisfaction on the 
evidence that Mr. Pitt had thought ‘securities’ indispensable. It 
is^curious that he should have had anything to learn in 1827 
about what was agitated in 1801 : for on Mr. Pitt’s resignation he 

became 
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becankc Chancellor/ibe tells us, solely in cotiseqtience of the Hoyal 
intervention: — ' I was the King’s Chancellor, not the Ministers.* 

* Mo];e than thirty yeai!S afterwards, he said to his niece, ^ I do 
not know what made George III. so fond of me ; but he was fond of 
me. Did 1 ever tell you the manner in which he gave me the seals 2 
When 1 went to him he had his coat buttoned thus (one or two buttons 
fastened at the lower part), and putting his right hand within* he drew 
them out from the left side, saying, * 1 give them to you from my 
heart* ” 

‘ It seems probable/ says Mr. Twiss, 'that the unusual demon** 
stration with which the King accompanied the transfer of the 
Great Seal, may have been partly occasioned by the unsettled 
state of the Royal mind.' In effect, the King was not well 
enough to hold a Council until about ' a month had elapsed ; 
and during that space Lord Eldon continued Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas as well as Chancellor, discharging all the 
duties of both offices. If he had resigned the Common Pleas 
at once, and the King’s illness continued, ^ it W'as thought 
certain,’ says the Anecdote Book, * that on a ministerial change 
the Great Seal would be taken away and the Chief Justice- 
ship not restored.’ But if such was his view of the case, it is 
certain that he held the Seal during many subsequent months 
on a most doubtful tenure. These pages exhibit abundantly, 
though as delicately we must believe as was found compatible 
with justice to l^ml Eldon, the miseKihle vacillations of the 
King’s state down to almost the close of LTnbappy dissen* 

sion in the Royal family appears to have operated most painfully 
on a miqd already shaken and shattered by political anxieties. 
It was at such times as these — subsequently, alas! if not previously, 
of no rare occurrence — that the responsibility of a Minister, but 
above all of a Lord Chancellor, must have pressed with truly 
awful weight upon any but a callous conscience, upon any courage 
but the firmest. It was the duty of l.ord Eldon to soothe and 
spare the King’s irritable feelings by every ]7ossiblc gentleness and 
forbearance — to watch for moments when urgent business could 
be really comprehended and fitly done without danger — but to 
defer whatever could be deferred: and with what consummate 
tenderness and discretion he managed U> steer through such a 
comp1icatio;i of difficulties, every candid reader of these Memoirs 
must form the same opinion. iVor will any such reader close the 
page without a sense of humiliation, seeing how many of the leading 
politicians of the day, pervcrtetl by the bitterness of party, mis- 
coloured and distorted to the public, perhaps to thcmselv<*s, the 
motives under which the great magistrate acted, and the uses to 
which alone he applied his near access to the Royal person, and 

tho 
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the influence which his respectful care and zeal could not fail to 
consolidate. The letters from the Queen, the Princess Elizabeth^ 
and the Royal physicians to Lok-d Eldon daring this anxious year, 
do high honour to all concerned — not least to the illustrious 
patient himself, who even when most grievously alHicted and dis- 
turbed, even in the wanderings of delirium, reminds us often of 
what Sir Thomas Browne says so beautifully In his Tract on 
Dreams r — ' However time viay he fallacious concerning outward 
events, get they be truly significant at home, and thereby we may 
more sensibly understand ourselves. Alexander would hardly have 
run away in the combats of slecj}, nor Demosthenes have stood stoutly 
to it. Persons of radical integrity toil I not easily be perverted in 
their dreams, nor noble minds do pitiful things in sleep'* 

Lord Eldon’s Anecdote Book says— 

‘ TheKiiigwasrecovering, but not entirely recovered (in 1801), when 
upon my visiting him, as I did every morning, he tuck out a watch from 
a drawer, and said he had worn it for twenty years, and desired me to 
accept it and wear it for liis sake. I declined to accept it. At first he 
was extremely angry, and asked with much carncatnesB why I did not 
obey him. I said that it was impossible for me to be of any use to his 
Majesty, if, under the then circumstances, J accepted . anything from 
him. He wept. 

‘ Some nine or ten months afterwards, I was sitting in the Chancery 
Court, when a red box and key to it were delivered to me. I opened 
it, and found the identical watch and seal, witli this letter : — 

* ” The King takes this opportunity of forwarding to the Lord Chan- 

cellor the watch he mentioned the last spring ; it has undergone a 
thorough cleaning, and been left with the maker many months, that the 
accurateness of its going might be ascertained. Facing 10 minutes 
there is a spring, if pressed w'lth the nail, will open the glass for setting 
the watch ; or, turning the watch, pressing the back edge facing 50 
minutes, the case opens tor winding up. Gkorge R.” 

' The seal contains a figure of Religion looking up to Heaven, and 
a figure of Justice with no bandage over the eyes; the motto, His 
Dirige Te.” ’ 

Lo rd Eldon was the ablest and most strenuous supporter of 

* SirT. Browne’s Works, vol. iv. p. SW 'Wilkins* edition, 1835). 

Dr. Robert Wilhs writes to T<ord Eldon, May 25(h, 1801, from Kew: — *This 
morning 1 walked with his Majesty, who was in a perfectly composed and quiet state. 
He told me/ with great seeming satisfaction, that nc had hail a most charming iiightj^ 

but one sleep from cloven to half alter four/' when, alas! he had but three boms' 
sleep in the night, which, upon the whole, was passeil in restlessness, iu getUng out of 
bed, opening the shutters, in praying at titnes violently, and in making sneh lemarksas 
betray a conBciousness in him of his own situation, but which arc evidently made for 
tbe purpose of concealing it from tlie Queen. lie frequently called out, 1 am now 
'^|itfectly well, and my Queen, my Queen has saved me.”* — vol. i p. 370. 

' * The K-ing, durirtg mie of his illnesses, complained to Lord Eldon, that a man in 
the employ of his physicians had knocked him down. ** Wiicn 1 got u]^ again,^' added 
' the King, *<1 said my foot hod slipped, and ascribed my fall to that; it would not do 
far me to admit that the King had been knocked down by any one.*’ ’ — p. 426. 


Mr. 
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Mr, Addington's government in the House of Lords ; he con^ 
tinued to be so to its last hour ; and to the last hour of his own 
life he continued on terms of tliejnost intimate and afTecdonate 
friendship with Lord Sidmouth. Nevertheless it has been asserted 
hy many writers of these days, and insinuated, to say the least, very 
recently by no less eminent a writer than Lord Brougham (* States* 
men,’ vol. ii., p, 55) that Mr. Addington’s ^politic and^scheming’ 
Chancellor prepared and conducted an intrigue for the purpose 
of excluding Mr, Addington, and reinstalling Mr. Pitt in the 
premiership : nay, Lonl Brougham even goes so far as to express 
bis belief that Lord lilldoti was ‘ bold and unscrupulous’ enough 
to use his influence with the Sovereign towards the reinstatement 
of Mr. Pitt when the Koyal mind was in so diseased a condition 
that it was necessary for him, the Chancellor, to have Dr. Willis 
with him in the Royal closet, and the ^ mad^doctor's assistants 
and apparatus’ in the adjoining apartment. Mr. Twiss, in 
alluding to these dark imputations, observes that L(»r<l Brougham 
must have forgotten the fact that Lord lildon denied every cir- 
cumstance thus alleged in the House of Lords in 1811, when all 
the royal physicians of J804 were alive; and we have no doubt 
this was the fact. Yet it is very satisfactory to find that an over- 
whelming mass of contemporary evidence is now produced in 
reference to the transactions in question. 

It is now proved that, in place of there having been any private 
understanding beforehand betwci'ii Mr. Pitt and Lord Eldon, 
Mr. Pitt himself, when tlic Chancellor waiteil on him by the 
King's command to signify that his Majesty wished to see him 
with a view to new arrangements, received the messenger 
with the greatest coldness: in short, that Mr. Pitt believed 
Lord Eldon to have been guilty of using his influence with the 
King under circumstances such as have been alluded to — ^that is 
to say, of holding political conversations with his Majesty when 
the presence of the doctors was necessary — not, however, with a 
view to facilitating Mr. Pitt’s reinstatement .is premier, but with 
a view to baffle Mr. Pitt’s supposed project of bringing Mr. Fox 
and Lord Grenville into office with himself. We^now sec that 
Mr. Pitt paid bis first visit to Buckingham House in 1804, under 
the impression that the stories which had reached him ‘from 
Carlton House’ were true ; that it was not until after he had con- 
versed with the physicians, and ascertained — from the^n that not 
one of them had been present during any interview between the 
King and the Chancellor — from his own observation that the King 
had never been more capable than he then was of forming a cor- 
rect judgment ‘ upon the most important of all questions — peace 
or war’ — and, from the King’s own mouth, that Lord Eldon had 

never. 
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never, down to that moment, offered to the King the slightest sug- 
gestion as to the cx>mposition of another cabinet ; — ^it was not till 
Mr. Pitt had ascertained all these points, and had thereupon^ ivith 
the frankness which belonged to him, disclaimed to Lord Eldon 
every trace of suspicion, and apologized in the amplest manner 
for having lent a moment’s credence to the ‘ Carlton House re- 
ports* — it was not till then that Lord Eldon consented to let Mr. 
Pitt open to him his real views with respect to the reconstruction 
of the Government. Mr. Pitt then communicated to Loid Eldon 
his opinion that, in the then alarming state of things. Lord Gren- 
ville and Mr. Fox ought to be invited to join. Lord Eldon told 
Mr. Pitt that he hated coalitions — that much as he differed from 
Fox, he would rather see Fox premier than Fox in a Pitt cabinet. 
Upqjuthis they separated. Mr. Pitt found his King immoveable as 
to Mr. Fox. Lord Grenville would not take office unless Mr. Fox 
did so too. Mr. Pitt then saw Lord Eldon again, and said, 'with 
some indignation, he would teach that proud man that in the 
service and w^ith the confidence of his King, be could do without 
him, though be thought his health such that it might cost him bis 
life and requested Lord Eldon, the only grounds of difference 
being removed, to consent to remain Chancellor— and Lord Eldon 
agreed. Various letters concerning those transactions between 
Lord Eldon and Mr. Perceval, and Lord Eldon and Lord Mel- 


ville, together with Mr. Twiss’s extracts from the Anecdote 
Book, effectively clear up this chapter of history. We quote one 
note from the King himself — ^which disposes, inter alia, of one, and 
not the least disagreeable, of the insinuations countenanced by 
Lord Brougham : — 

“ Queeds Palace^ May I 8 // 1 , 1804. 5 m. past 10 a.m. 

* The King liaving signed the coninusaijpn for giving his royal 
assent^ returns it to his excellent lord chancellor, whose conduct he must 
thoroughly approves. Hia Majesty feels the difficulties he has had, both 
political, and personally to the King; but the uprightness of Lord 
Eldon s mind, and his attachment to the King, have borne him with 
credit and honour, and (what the King knows will not be without its due 
weight) with the approbation of his sovereign, through on unpleasant 
labyrinth. 

* “ The King saw Mr. Addington yesterday. . • . Mr. Addington 
spoke with his former warmth of fricfidship for the lord chancellor; he 
seems to require quiet, as his mind is perplexed between returning 
i^eetion for Mr. Pitt, and great soreness at the conUmptuom treatment 
he met with, the end of the last session, from one he had ever looked 
ijMB^as bis private friend. This snakes the king resolved to keep them 

time asunder, Gxorge R.*”’ 
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JU>fd Eldpn 6ays> in one of the most affecting pages of his 
Anecdote Book « 

' God grant that no future Chancellor may go through the aame dia* 
tressing scenes, or be exposed to the dangerous responsibility which I 
went through and was exposed to, during tlie indispositions of my 
Sovereign ! My own attachment to him supported me through those 
scenes. Such and so cordial was the love and affection his people bore 
to him^ chat a servant, meaning well and placed amidst great dilhculties, 
would have been pardoned for much, if he had had occasion for 
indemnity.* 

We have much pleasure in transcribing also what follows : — ^ 

^ 1 went with Mr. Pitt, not long before his death, from R{)ehampton 
to Windsor. Among much conversation upon various subjects, I ob- 
served to him that his station in life must have given him better oppor- 
tunities of knowing men than almost any other person could possess ; 
and I asked whether his intercourse with them, upon the whole, led 
him to think that the greater part of them were governed by reasonably 
honourable principles, or by corrupt motives. His answer was, that he 
had a favourable opinion of mankind upon the whole, and that he be- 
lieved that the majority was really actuated by fair meaning and inten- 
tion.* — vol. i. p. 499. 

Mr. Pitt expired on the 23rd of January^ 1806, at Putney. 
Mr. Twiss says, with truth and elegance, — 

* The loss of such a man, in such a state of public affairs, appeared 
irreparable. Except his father, no minister of that already long reign 
had occupied so large a space in the sight of the nation. He had come 
in very early life to the aid of tlie sovereign, at a crisis when no other 
champion could be found to make head against a coalition as powerful 
in parliament as it was odious both to King and people; and the lofty 
vigour of that rescue fixed him in the confidence of the country, as well 
as of the Court. With the same energy and elevation of spirit he bore 
the State through the trying emergencies of the regency, and of the revo- 
lutionary propagandism : and the lucid majest}' and volume of his elo- 
quence — a far more potential influence in his day than in ours — threw 
around him a glory, which, as all the efforts of his great contemporaries 
could not eclipse it, so the long lapse of succeeding years has been un- 
able to quench or to cloud.*— vol. i. p. 508. 

On the 7th of February, the arrangements of ^ All the Ta- 
lents ’ being completed, Lord Eldon resigned the seals. I'he 
Anecdote Book says, * The King appeared for a few minutes 
to occupy himself with other things; looking up suddenly, he 
exclaimed, ** Lay them down on the sofa, for 1 carmoty and 1 will 
not take them from you ! ” * 

We may here introduce one of the most pleasing passages in 
this work ; for it refers to the earlier days of Lord Eldon as Chan- 
cellor : — 


‘ One 
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' One qf the. heaviest ^espons^biU^.^f die Qhaqcellor, JUnr4^ 
Eldou's time, was to examine the Re^rj^eT’s report.pt the sj^nts&eee, 
passed on criminals convicted at ihe Old Bailey. I Mres exceedingly 
shocked/^ said Lord Eldon to his niece, the drst time 1 attend^ to 
hear the Recorder’s report, at the careless manner in which, as it ap* 
peared to me, it was conducted. We were called upon to decide on 
sentences, afibcting no less than the lives of men, and- yet there was 
nothing laid before us, to enable^iis to judge whether there bad or had 
not been any extenuating circumstances ; it was merely a recapi^tulation 
ofsthe judge’s opinion, and the sentence. 1 resolved that 1 never, would 
attend another report, without having read and duly considered the 
whole pf the evidence of each case, and J never did. It was a consider* 
able labour in addition to my other duties, but it is now a comfort to 
reflect that 1 did do so, and that in consequence I saved the Uvea of 
Bevq||d individuals. 

^.mer all, Mary, 1 think 1 am wonderful, considering how much 
1 have gone through ; fur mine has been no easy life. 1 will tell you 
what once hapjiened to me. I was ill with tlic gout ; it was in my 
feet, so 1 was carried into my carriage, and from it I was carried into 
my Court. There 1 remained all the day, and delivered an arduous 
judgment. In the evening 1 was carried straight from my. Court to the 
House of Lords : there I sat until two o’clock in the morning, when 
some of the Lords came and whis|)eTed to me that 1 was expected to 
speak. 1 told them 1 really could not, I was ill, and I could not stand ; 
but they still urged, and at last I hobbled, in some way or other, with 
their assistance, to the place from which I usually addressed the House. 
It was an important question : — 1 forgot my gout, and spoke for two 
hours [on the peace of Amiens]. Well, the House broke up, I was 
carried home, and at six in the morning I prepared to go to bed. My 
poor left leg had just got in, when 1 recollected 1 had important 
papers to look over, and that I had not had time to examine th^p. 
BO I pulled my poor left leg out of bed, put on my clothes, and went 
to my study. 1 did examine the papers ; they-related to the Recorder’s 
report, which had to be heard that day ; 1 was again carried into 
Court, where 1 had to deliver another arduous judgment, a^ain went to 
the ilouse of Lords, and jt Was not till the middle of the second bight 
that I got into bed. TtiCsc are hard trials to a man’s constitution.’ — 
vol. i. pp, 405, 406. ' 

We must give also the story of Miss Bridge : — 

* In l7Bd, when Mr. Seott first became a candidate for the borough 
of Weobly, he was received and lodged in the house of Mr. Bridge, the 
vicar, who, having a daughter then a young child, took a joeuW pr<H'', 
mise from him^ tlwt if he should ever hecome Chaiioellor, and the htlk 
girl's husband should be a clergyman, the Chfancellor wmild giveUrat 
desman a liring. Now comes the sequel, partly related ' by liord 
£1^^ himself to [his niece] Mrs. Forster* Years rpUed on— 4 45^e 
into office : when one morning 1 was told a young lady wished to s]^k 
tu me ; and 1 said that young ladies must be attended to,'ao thi^must 
sA^'her up. And up came a very prdty young lady, and she cint^ied 
.T'- and 
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and tim^redf ind said sbetho^ht I could Itiot recollect Inn* 
awered 1 certainly did iiot» bat perhaps she could recall hersdf^to my 
memiory ; so she asked if I remembered the clergyman at Weob)y» add 
his little ghrl to whom I had made a promise. * Oh» yes ! ’ 1 said, * 1 dO| 
and I suppose you are the little girl ? ’ She curtsied and said * Yes/ 
* And I suppose you are married to a cler^*man ? * * No,’ idte said, and 
she blushed, * I am only going to be married to one, if you, my Lord, 
will give him a living.' Well, 1 told her to come back in a few days ; 
and f made inquiries to ascertain from the bishop of the diocese that the 
gentleman she was going to be married to was a respectable cleigyman 
of the Church of England; and then I looked at my list, and found I 
actually had a living vacant that I could give him. So when the young 
lady came hack 1 tdd her she might return home and get married as 
fast as she liked, for her intended husband should be presented to a ' 
living, and I would send the papers as soon as they could be mad^|nt, 

' Oh, no ! ' she exclaimed, and again she simpered, and blushed, and 
curtsied ; * pray, my Lord, let me take them back myself/ I was a 
good deal amused : so I actually had the papers made out, and 1 signed 
them, and she took them back herself the following day." ~vol. i. 
p. 465-467. 

But alas for the honour of man ! Miss Bridge, after all, did 
not become Mrs. Jones until two years after the gentleman had 
been rector of Stanton. The son of the clergyman who ulti- 
mately married them at Stanton writes thus : — ‘Jones would Lave 
jilted the lady, but was shamed into the fulfilment of his engage^ 
ment by the friends and relations of both parties. Miss Bridge, 
with her party, arrived there from Hereford ' in a post-chaise. 
She refus^^ Iwwecer^ to enter the parsanage" house until she did so 
as his wife.* To conclude the story, Mrs. Jones survived her 
husband, and, being in indigent circumstances, once more applied 
to the Chancellor, 'to obtain for her an admission into a recently 
instituted establishment, near Ba|{i, for the support, maintenance, 
comfort, and benefit of the widows of clergymen and others. 
Lord Eldon not only complied with her request, but sent her 
money to defray the expenses of her rcmoyitil.' 

Lord Eldon’s eldest son, the father of the present Earl, had 
died shortly before be resigned the Seal. He writes thus to one 
of bis old college friends, a clergyman in Yorkshire *— 

* Dear Swire, — I have very frequently taken up my pen to write to 
you. 1 have as often laid it down, unable to bear up against tlie in'* 
trusion of those melancholy ideas which always present tiiemselves 
when 1 see, hear, or thiuk of any one at once the friend of my departed 
and of myadf. 

* At the end of thirty busy years I have nothing to do, I mean with this 
worlds hut the ^eat work of preparing myself for another ; and t am 
afraid that that is much to do, when a man has been immersed in this 
world’s business^ and such part of its business as 1 have been engaged 
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in for 00 many yeara. May it not be a bleBsiag that, at the beginning 
of that period which 1 am to employ better^ I am awakened to a aenee 
of duty by a judgment aa awful as that which, in my loss, has been 
poured out upon ine ? vol. ii. pp. 4, 5, 

On the 13th of September, 1806, Mr. Fox died; but the King 
allowing his surviving colleagues to dissolve parliament, the new 
elections gave them a very large majority in the House of Com- 
mons. These events cast a deep gloom over the survivors of 
the Pitt circle, and internal suspicion and mutual mistrust were 
soon to ^aggravate the common evil. Witness a letter of Lord 
Eldon to Sir William Scott : — 

* I am not the least surprised at what you say about Canning* I 
haim for some time thought that much less than a dissolution would serve 
hix^s a cause of separation ; and 1 suspect that Lord Grenville has 
known him so well, as, by flattering his vanity on the one hand, by 
making him the person of consequence to be talked with, and alarming 
that vanity on the other by disclaiming intercourse, through anybody, with 
the Pittites as a body, to make him the instrument of shaking among 
the Pittites that mutual confidence which was essential to give them 
weight, and thus to keep them in the state of a rope of sand till a disso- 
lution, when he won’t care one fig for them all put together. The 
King’s conduct does not astonish me, though I think it has destroyed 
him. His language to me led me to liope better things; and, in charity, 
I would suppose from it that his heart does not go with his act. But 
his years, his want of sight, the domestic falsehood and treachery which 
surround him, and some feeling (just enough, I think) of resentment 
at our having deserted him on Mr. Pitt’s death, and, as to myself particu- 
larly, the uneasiness which in his mind the presence of a person who 
attended him in two fits of msanifi/ ereifes, have conspired to make him 
do an act unjust to hiipself. 1 consider it as a fatal and final blow to 
the hopes of many who have every good wish of mine. As to myself per- 
sonally, looking at matters on all sides, I think the chancellorship would 
never revert to me, even if things had taken another turn ; and it is not 
on my own account I lament the turn they have taken.* — vol. ii. p. 11. 

A little afterwards, however, srmie correspondence with Lord 
Melville shows that Lord Eldon was among the first, if not the 
first, to shake off the general despondency. We find him express- 
ing, though very cautiously, doubts as to the interpretation which 
really ought to be put on the King’s i^onduct as to the dissolution, 
and strenuously urging * plaHi union, system * — ' panic can do no 
good.* 

The scene soon changed. As early as March, the Whigs 
having brought into the House of Commons a bill which included 
a concession to the Romanists, the king insisted on its with- 
drawal. They agreed — but his Majesty required a written 
declaration that his Ministers would propose nothing further in 
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the direction, and to this they would not consent.^ He dis- 
missed 'the Talents ’ instantly, and the Duke of Portland became 
the ostensible heatl of a new Tory government, with Lord £ldon 
again as Chancellor. He writes thus (March 31st) to his oM 
friend and family connexion, the Rev. Dr. Ridley- — ^and certainly 
the language is not altogether in keeping with the active arid 
Stirring share which we see he had been taking with a view to 
restor<^ the heart and union of the Tories during their short in- 
terval of exclusion. 

‘Dear Ridley, — I tlmuk you, for your kind and affectionate letter. 
TIic occurrence of again taking the Great Seal, Harry, gives me but one 
sentiment of comfort— that it is possible 1 may be of use to others. 
The dcatli of my friend Mr. Pitt, the loss of my poor dear the 
anguish of mind in which 1 have been, and ever must be, when thm loss 
occurs to me — tlicse have extinguished all ambition, and almost every 
viish of every kind in my breast. 1 had become inured to, and fond of, 
retirement. My mind had been busied in the contemplation of my best 
interests — those which are connected with nothing here.* 

On the same day ho writes to another ancient clerical friend 

' Whilst dreaming of a visit lo you I have awaked with the Great Seal 
in my hand, to my utter astonishment. The King considers the 
stiuggle as for hiff tlironc; and lie told me but yesterday, when I took 
the seal, that he did so consider it ; that he must be the Protestant king 
of a Protestant country, or no king. He is remarkably well — firm as 
a lion — placid and quiet, beyond example iu any moment of his life. 
1 am happy to add that, on this occasion, Ii<s son, the prince, has ap- 
peared to behave very dutifully to him. Two or three great goods have 
been accomplis?hcd if his new ministers can btand their ground. First, 
the old ones arc satisfied that the king, whose stale of mind they w’ere 
always doubling, has more snise and understandiny than all his minis- 
ters put together: they have him with a full conrirfion of that fact. 
When be delivered the seal to me yesterday he told me lie wished and 
hoped 1 should keep it till he died.* 

Meantime the Whigs were attributing their own dismissal to 
the influence of ' socict advisers and Lord Ifowick (Earl Grey), 
with the rash bitterness habitual lo him, distinctly and by name 
charged Lord Eldon wuth having ' poisoned the king's mind in a 
private audience at Windsor a few days before the pledge was re- 
quired.’ Mr. Canning on this occasion defended the (!)hancclIor 
in a manner with which he must have been cordially content. Mr. 
Canning stated that ' Lord Eldon had announced his visit at 
Windsor to Lord Grenville, and its sole obj<'ot, and voluntarily 
assured that minister that he would not touch on any topic but that 
one. Lord Eldon had kfq>t his %cord: was it to be endured that he 
should be thus accused of breaking it ?’ The circumstances could 
not be explained further then. It now appears that Lord 
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only olyect was to conrinco the king of the mischief 
which must attend Mr. Perceval’s persisting in publishing a 
certain Book about the unhappy affairs of the Princess of Vi^^iles 
— who had relied principally on Lord Eldon’s advice whilst de- 
fending herself^ during the short reign of the Talents, against the 
premature charges of her husband. 

We find here a variety of very curious letters concerning the 
miserable quarrel of Lord Castlercagh and Mr. Canning in 
1809 — their duel — the retirement of both from office, and the 
consequent resignation of the Duke of Portland himself — with 
the reconstruction of the Cabinet under Mr. Perceval. Mr. 
Twiss arrives at the conclusion that^ as far as regards the imme- 
diate ground of personal conflict — the concealment from Lord 
CaslSIlreagh of Mr. Canning’s communication to some of their 
colleagues of his determination to resign unless the conduct of 
the war department were taken from Lord Castlercagh — the 
blame lay almost entirely with the Duke of Portland — who being 
in ill health, and at best ‘infirm of purpose/ put off from day to 
day till it was too late, the painful announcement which Mr. 
Canning had required and understood to be made long before. 
It is very satisfactory tp see that with all his already settled aversion 
for Mr. Canning (whom he calls to his wife ‘ an incarnation 
of vanity ’), Lord Eldon does him entire justice on this, as 
respects personal honour, the only important jioint in the story.* 
The more so, that it is no longer doubtful that Mr. Canning, in 
the course of the multiplied intrigues which ensued, was the warm 
advocate, if not (as Lord Eldon believed) the originator of a 
scheme for finally sheljiny Lord Eldon at this epoch, and replac- 
ing him on the woolsack by Mr. Perceval — thus leaving every- 
thing open to Mr. Canning in the House of Commons and con- 
sequently in the resurgent government. Mr. Twiss is a lawyer 
as well as a politician — but his devotion to the memory of IVtr^ 
Canning is of cKC'inplary fervour, for he seems to see nothing 
cither absurd or reprehensible in the fact, which he candidly 
assumes, that the Mr. Canning of 1 809 thought in choosing a 
chancellor ‘ rather of politics than of law.’ Plow fortunate that 
he had no such choice to make until he was older and wiser ! 
On the 15th of September Lord Ehhm writes to his wife in the 
country: — 

* Oil the 4th of October, 1809, Lord ISldoti writes thus to Sir WillnnaSeOtf f— ^ 

‘ The eileuce of such of Cas.*e colleagues wh(» knew of the matter caiuiot Ims ' 
dicated. With respect to myseli^ 1 feel uneasy; though the period at wkich 1 h^rd itj^ 
the personage (the K.) who told it me, arldjhe injunction with which he accompanied a 
conununieatiun, which 1 must needs say he euglit not to liave mads under su^ an'iii- 

t 'unction, givemea^ood deal to, my for, myself. ^ But, ip some degreci oil who knew it^ 
lare becu-^morc or less blameable, but blameable.**<-voI, ii. p. 101. 
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' Some of the plans proposed are what I do moat greatly, abhor, and 
1 think they won’t succeed. I have offered Uiy oflrce to (ne kjliig,' and 
told him, for ' I write constantly when I don’t see him, my likings and 
dislikings. For CJod’s sake,” he sm's, “ don’t you run away from me: 
don’t r^uce me to the state in whl^ you formerly left me. You arc 
my sheet anchor ! ** I ISaar the effects of his agitation and agony^and 
I do pray God to protect him in this bis hour of distress. 

* May God’s best and kindest providence watch over her who has the 
whole heart of her £ldon.* 

I/>rd Eldon had been elected High Steward of Oxford some 
years before this. Now, on the death of the Duke of Portland 
(October, 1809), he was requested to stand for the Chancellorship 
of the University. Understanding, however, that the Duke of 
Beaufort had received a requisition to the same effect, hgt de- 
clined to come forward until his Grace was understood t^nave 
signified that he dt»clincd being a candidate. Lord Eldon seems 
to have received poor enough return for this delicacy from some 
of the Duke of Beaufort’s friends. After the Chancellor had 
committed liimscll' — after several of the Duke’s own con- 
nexions had canvassed for the Chancellor— liis grace was urged 
and persuaded to take the field. The King told Lord Eldon it 
was now too late for him to withdraw. The consequence was a 
triumph — at that time important as well as unexpected — to the 
Whigs and pro-Catholics in the Convocation, The votes were 
for Eldon, 393; for Beaufort, 238 j for Lord Grenville, 406. 
But, according to Lord Eldon’s letters and Anecdote Book, 
Lord Grenville owed his smsill majority to certain electors in 
the Beaufort interest, who, when they saw their Duke had no 
chance, voted at tlic eleventh hour for Grenville rather than * 
allow their own political party to gain the victory in the person 
of the vovtts homo who had climbed from the chare-foot to the 
woolsack. ‘ I was beaten,’ he says, 'by aristocratical combina- 
tion-T-and I could never have been beaten without it.’ 

We 'need not pause on the short period during which Mr. 
Perceval enjoyed as Prime Minister the entire cxmfidcncc of 
George III., and the cordial support of Lord Eldon as Chan- 
cellor. Nor shall we extract anything from Afr. Twiss’s narra- 
tive of the constitution of the Regency in 1811, and the ultimate 
retention of the Ministers, on llic expiration of the restrictions,, in 
1812: though these chapters throw light on several hitherto 
obscure circumstances, and furnish a tnum^ihant answer ti> more 
than one inuendo against Mr. Perceval in Lord Brougham’s 
Es^ys entitled ' George 1 V.’ and ' Lord Eldon,’ — eisays, we need 
not say, exhibiting in perfection their author s command of some 
of the highest resources of rhetorical power, but which are not 
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likely to be valued hereafter as seUlixig an> point in the political 
history of the time — splendid specimens of one-sided declama- 
tion. Adhering to Lord Eldon — we need not remind our reader 
that the Prince of Wales must hq^ve regarded him with severe pre- 
judice from the date of the Regency Bill in 1783; or that his 
services to the Princess in the days of the * Delicate Investigation * 
of 1806, had heavily increased the hostile impression; or that 
the consent of the Regent to retain Lor^ Eldon as Chancellar 
has been boldly ascribed. to Lord Eldon's courtly facility in aban- 
doning the Princess of Wales, the moment her unkind husband’s 
favour came to be a matter of the same consequence that her kind 
father- in-laws had been previously. It now appears from letters 
between the Prince of Wales and Lord Kldon, printed by Mr. 
Twii^ that at least as early as the summer of 1810 his Royal 
Highness had begun to relax in his prejudice against the Chan- 
cellor — and why ? Simply because t lie C ha ncellor u a3 the medium 
of communication between the Prince and his father as to what- 
ever was proposed or-done respecting tlie education of the Princess 
Charlotte, and his Royal Highness was compelled to feel that 
the most essential interests of his daughter could not have been 
entrusted to a wiser, fairer, discreoter intervention. The re- 
spectful style of the Prince’s notes of that date is creditable to 
himself, and of no trivial importance with reference to the sub- 
sequent course of events. But it was not until the Prince had 
come into possession of the juivate papers of George III. that he 
could trace the whole course of Lord lilldon’s procedure in refer- 
ence to the affairs of the Royal Family. We read in the Anec- 
dote Book : — 

* His Majesty George IV. has frequently told me that there was no 
person in the world that he hated so much us, foi years, he haled me. 
He had been persuaded that I endeavoured to keep him at a distance 
from his father, but when he came into posscsaion of his father’s private 
papers, he completely changed his opinion of me, in conbcquence of the 
part winch, from my letters, he found 1 iiad always taken with reference 
to himself. He was then convinced that I had always endeavoured to 
do the direct contrary to what was inipuled to me. > He told me so him- 
self,' and from that time he treated me with uniform iriendliiiess/ — vol. 
li. p. 199. 

Lord Eldon^s corrospondenco with his own old college 
intimates, especially Dr. Swire, may be appealed to, not only iox 
direct confirmation of this statement, but for a very full, and surely 
a vej?y interesting detail, step by step, of the circumstances under 
which the Regent first of all retained his father’s ministers, the 
Chancellor included, and theu^ a year afterwards, confirmed them. 
L^ us take part of a lettft to Dr. Swire 
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* The iuedical men thought His Majesty’s speedy recovery highly 
probable : — the prince therefore thought that, in duty to bia father, he 
could not dismiss his father’s servants. I could not re-coocile to 
the notion that, whilst the father's son so conducted himself, the father’s 
most grateful servant could refuse to take his share in a state of things 
w hich, for the father’s sake, the son determined should, remain undis- 
turbed by him. So matters went on through the year of restricted re- 
gency, Before the close of it, the prince had totally altered his opinion 
at' the men whom he had bated— and I have his own authority for be- 
lieving that the kingdom produced no man whom he more hated than 
your friend, the writer of this letter. Though the prospect of his father’s 
tecovciy had grown more gloomy, and though I fear it will never 
brighten, 1 must do him the justice to say that he has always declared 
that he will never despair till his father ceases to live : and my own real 
opinion is, that whatever motives his friends or foes may in their con- 
jectures ascube bis late conduct to, be has been principally goverui|| by 
a feeling that, if his father should recover, he would never forgive him- 
self if he sullercd him to awake to a scene in which the father should see 
his servants discarded by Ins son. The same sentinieiit appears to me to 
have governed liim w ith respect to the Catholic question, tviih regard to 
which I believe that after hi.v father’s death he will act with a due re^ 
gard to the esfablishcd vol. ii. p. 197. 

Another letter to Dr. Swire^ datod'at Encombe in Dorsetshire 
(which fino estate Lord Eldon had recently purchased), furnishes 
some further details — and brings us down to the close of the tem- 
pestuous session after the death of Perceval. The chancellor alludes 
hastily to the fact that TjcJlingham had passed some hours of the 
morning before he assassinated Mr. Peiceval in watching the 
proceeding's of the (!o\irt of Chancery, and his own belief that he 
himself would have been the victim but lor the accident of his 
borrowing a round hat and great coat from one of his attendants, 
and so quitting the court that day, for a stroll in the park, in a 
disguise wliich Bellingham did not penetrate. 

^ Miicohihe^ Sept, 22m/, 1812. 

‘ I could not doubt that at the close of the Uegency year, the 18th 
February, I should have had my dismissal : so sure was I of that, that 
when the prince sent for me on the 17th, his commands reached me 
sitting for my picture in my robes. When 1 went, he expressed lus 
surprise that 1 appeared in a morning in u laced shirt ; I told him what 
1 had been about : he then expressed surprise that 1 could find any tune 
for such a business : my answer was that the fact proved that that was 
difficult ; that the picture had been asked nearly two years for the Guild- 
hall at Newcastle ; and that, my countrymen wishing it should be in 
the chancellor’s robes, 1 could not delay beyond that day in which I 
might fur the last lime be entitled to wear them. He smiled, and next 
day satisfied me that 1 needed not to have been in such a hurry. This 
WB« curious euough, but is literally a fact. Well, after this poor 
Perceval was assassinated. By Uie way, I bad a pretty narrow escape. 
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It is said, “Mors sola fatetur quatitula sunt hominutn* corputcula 
but I have learnt facts of poor Percevars life, M^hich I new ^should 
have learnt but in consequence of his death, and which prove him 
to have been a mpst extraordinarily excellent ]^rson. ^ Helb. again, 
however, 1 bought I should sing N\mc dimitUs, 1 appointed and at- 
tended a recorder’s report, which I thought it unmanly to leave tp a 
successor, pn a Monday, as I wa% morally certain that 1 should not he 
chancellor on the usual day, the Wednesday. But whether Greimlle 
and Grey did not wish to be ministers, or Whether they would nc^bc 
Tninisters unless they could bind kings in chains, I don’t know. The 
Tuesday put my wig and gown once more fast upon my head add back, 
and I am now just as uncertain when 1 shall see the blessings of final 
retirement as ] was before the king’s illness. What a life of anxiety 
(about myself certainly in no degree such) 1 led during tlie^e scenes 
must be reserved, if it is to be described, till some happy hour of con- 
versibion between us shall be vouchsafed me by Providence. 1 concluded 
my stay in town by the Prince Regent’s dining in Bedford Square with 
a man whom he had hated more than any other in his father’s domi- 
nions, according to his unieserved confession.’ — vol. ii. p. 224. 

Our readers would not thank us for going into the badgerings 
wliich had for some time annoyed the chancellor on the sul^ect 
of arrears in ^1$ court*'*' Led by that illustrious ^ chicken of the 
law’ Michael Angelo Taylor, the Whig barristers in the Com- 
mons were now bent on assailing the government through the 
person of him to whom the final exclusion of their party was 
mainly by them attributed. It is suflicient to quote a short letter 
to Sir William Scott, written during the general election of Octo- 
ber, 1812:— 

* Dear Brother,— Really, as to the Government, I don’t care one 
farthing about it. 1 am mistaken if they do not mainly owe their exist- 
ence, as such, to me ; and yet 1 have been, in my judicial capacity, the 
object of the House of Commons* persecution for two years, without a 
lawyer there to say a word of truth for me. 1 have been left unpro- 
tected as before — and, so unprotected, I cannot and will not remain. 

* The Prince vows annihilation to tlie Government if 1 go ; and, I sup- 
pose, would resort to £^anninj^ and Wellesley. But 1 cannot feel the 
obligation I am Under of being bunted in the House of Commons with- 
out more of protection than I have had.’ 

The only unpleasantness that appears, to have ocenryed in the 
Regent’s treatment of the chancellor, throughout the two ensping 
years, arose from a cause most honourable to his lordship. The 
Regent, as his daughter grew into wom^hood, wished to i|n]me 
additional restrictions on her intercqdrse wiih her inother. The 
ch^^cellor, retaining as yet bis early impremon tha^'fhe f^rincess 
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of Wales had been ^more sinned against than sinning/ fiirmly 
o{^scd himself on this head to the Prim?®; -and wntes to his 
brother as contemplating, in consequeneci an abrupt teriuinatiofi of 
his offlcial'life. * One more such interviest,* he sajs> * and rshall 
be sjpared all farther trouble-^all because I wonU let him do as 
to his wife and^daugbter a$ he wishes*' This letter seems to hove 
been written about the close of ^18 13. The Princess Charlotte 
^hftd connived a most grateful respect and attachincht to Lord 
Eldon, as the early defender of her weaker parent, and nothing 
occurred during her too short life to disturb these kindly feelings. 
The ' Anecdote Book ’ dwells on the extraordinary care she had 
taken for his personal accommodation at Claremont when he was 
about to be summoned thither on the occasion of her fatal confine- 
ment in 1817. 

Her untimely death, by placing the Duke of York/^whose 
views of the Roman Catholic Question were throughout those of 
George III., in the situation of Heir Presumptive, gave additional 
strength to the Anti-Catholic party in the country, and especially 
to Lord Eldon, who had Jong been the mainstay of resistance both 
in the cabinet and in the House of Lords. But the Regent, 
even in the midst of his paternal affliction, seems to have turned 
with earnestness to the hope that the Princess Charlotte's death 
might lead to his own emancipation. In a letter dated at 
Brighton, Jan. 1, 1818, he expresses afifectionate regret that a fit 
of gout should have prevented the Chancellor from visiting him 
there, and goes on to explain that he had been desirous of an 
interview with refcience to the Princess, wJiois described as having 
excited much scandal on the Continent, and especially at Vienna^ 
where the Court had refused to receive her: — 

‘ You cannot, therefore, be surprised (much difficulty in point of de- 
licacy being now set aside in my mind by the late melancholy event 
which hns taken place in my family) if 1 turn my wliole thoughts 
to the endeavouring to extricate mjself from the cruellest, as well as 
the inoBt unjust, predicament that ever even the lowest individual, 

much more a prince, ever was placed m Is it, then, my dear • 

friend, to be tolerated that is to he suffered to continue to 

bear my name, to belong to me and to the country, and that that coun- 
try, the first ill all the world, and mysdf its sovereign, are to be cx- 

E d to submit silently to a degradation under which no upright and 
arable mind can exist?’ 

The rpult of the deliberations that succeeded this letter was 
the celebrated Milan Commission. 

Of the effect of the evidence collected by that Commission upon 
liQrd jildon's miud^ we ipef judge from a letter of April wtb, 
1620 :— ‘ # 
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* Our queen threatens approach to England j but, if she can venture, 
she is the most courageous lady I ever heard of. The mischief if 
she does come^ will be infinite — at firsts she wiU have extensive jpopu^ 
larity with the inultitude ; in a fetv short months or iveehs she will be 
mbml in the opinion of all the world^^ 

A most accurate prophecy ! We should be sorry to dwell on 
this calamitous chapter in the liistory of the Eng-lish monarchy ; 
but we must permit ourselves an extract or two from the private 
letters of the time, showing how Lord Eldon thought and felt as 
the business proceeded. He says to his daughter, just before the 
negotiation between the queen’s counsellors and the ministry 
failed (June 7th, 1820); — 

‘ You will sec by the impreBsions of the seal on this scrap, that 
cabinets are quite in fashion ; daily, nightly, hourly cabinets. The 
lower orders here are all queen’s folks; few of the middling or higher 
orders, except the proCIgale, or those who arc endcavouiing to acquire 
power through mischief. The bulk of those who arc in i^uiliament arc 
afraid of the effect of the disclosures and discussions which must take 
place, if there is not some pacific settlement : the queen is obstinate and 
makes no propositions tending to that — at least as yet; the king is 
determined, and will hear of none — of nothing hut thorough investiga- 
tion, and of what he, and those who consider themselves more than him, 
think and talk of— thorough exposure of the Q., and divorce. To this 
extent Parliament will not go. That body is afiaid of disclosures— 
not on one side only — which may alTect tlie monarchy itself.* 

Again on the 10th 

• Our nightly cabinets don’t agree with Mamma, and she, you know, 
will never go to bed when 1 am out. The ministers will be compelled 
to give way to Parliament — and they aie in a pretty state — if they give 
way, the K. will remove them — if they do not, they will be outvoted in 
Parliament and cannot remain. To-moirow amII be a very busy day, if 
the Q. means to make any propositions for arrangement. The K. "will 
mahe none — and, if he can find an Administration that will fight every- 
thing to the last moment at any risk, he will receive none.’ — 

On the 14tb of July : — 

* I hope strict justice will be done in the inquiry ; and, for myself, I 
am determined to look neither to the right nor to the left — to court no 
favour from any party, but doing my duty faithfully and to the best of 
an unbiassed judgment, to preserve that state of comfort in my own 
mind, which I have hitherto laboured not to forfeit.’ — 

On the question for the third reading of the Bill of pains and 
penalties, November lOth, the majority was only 9 — and Lord 
Liverpool then announced that he abandoned the measure. The 
<;han||pUor said nothing in the House, but be thus writes tp his 
dau^nter on the 23rd. : — 

I thought it wholly inconsistent with the dignity of the House of 
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Lords to close the most solemn inquiry ever entertained in that House, 
by doing nothing. The bill should either have been rejected or passed. 
But to have upon our Journals four different resolutions, all founded 
upon our avowed conviction of her guilt, and then neither to wUlidraw 
those resoluiioiis, nor to act upon them, appears to me pcifectly absurd, 
anti, both to the country and to her, unjust. To her surely it js so« 
We condemn her four times ; she dci|jrcs at our bar that we will allow 
her to be heaid in her defence before the Commons ; we will neither do 
thdt nor withdraw' our condemnations ; for, tliough the bill is withdrawn, 
the votes of condemnation remain upon our Journals/ 

Lord Eldon, wc have no doubt, acted throughout all this busi- 
ness under a sense of duty — lie was incapable of the reverse — he 
was a man and a gentleman : but we think it must also bo allowed 
that he looked at the practical questions involved in the couise of 
it, far loo exclusively through the optics of the lawyer. And it 
was in that character chiefly that he seems to have meditated On 
it long afterwards. In his Anecdote Book of 1827 he speaks 
of the ' Proceedings upon the queen's case in the House of 
Lords ’ as * perhaps more just than prudent,’ — but derives con- 
solation from reflecting that they were so conducted, under, his 
own authority, as to establish a precedent of lasting benefit. In 
previous rases of parliamentary impeachments and bills of pains 
and penalties, evidence bad constantly been offered, and frequently 
received, such as the strict rules of English law would have held 
inadmissible. He would allow of 'no evidence that Avoiild have 
been rejected in Westminster Hall and assuredly that example 
will be adhered to. Mr. Twiss grants llic value of this reform; 
but holds even that a small compensation jin* the general mischief 
of the transaction, l ie, however, acquits the ministry. He adopts 
Lord Eldon’s defence on the ground that the queen ^ had iierself 
insisted upon bringing the iiiaiter to such a point, as made the 
whole question no longer a personal one between her and the 
king, but a public and constitutional one lietween her and the 
country.’ Mr. Twis,s is willing enough to acquiesce in what was 
— perhaps still is — the general belief, that, in the first stage of 
matiiinonial life, the king was the inexcusable offender. Wc 
doubt very much whether, when the secret history comes out, that 
opinioi] will stand. I‘\>r George IV. in his relations wdtli women, 
first and last, there is not much to be said : but on that one score, 
wp apprehend posterity will sec reason to infer that he w'as dis- 
gusted in limine, and for ever alienated, by circumstances which 
must have had a similar effect in the case of any other English 
gentleman. 

In the month of his coronation George IV. pressed the honour 
of an earldom on the chancellor in such terms that ho could not 
refpse it — though he had thrice, it se^ms, declined a similar 

favour 
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favour from George III. His brother at the same time became 
Lord Stowell. 

It cannot be expected that wc should do more as to the rest of 
this book than selecting a few extracts from the correspondence 
of Lord Eldon illustrative of his personal feelings as to even.ts 
still 'fresh in general recollection. jPars mayna fait — but tlw 
private papers of persons not less eminent, by whose services the 
country may hope to profit during many years yet to come, mhst 
have been, in the natural course of things^ revealed as his are 
now, before it would be fair to conclude on the interior history of 
any transaction in which they were partakers. 

The great feature of Lord Eldon’s life as a statesman is his 
steady opposition to the Roman Catholic claims : our extracts, 
therefore, must bear chiefly on the history of that question \ but 
we shall avoid entirely the grand arguments here reproduced. 
Our object, in short, is to pick out short passages, which, their 
dates dul} considered, may indicate in some sort Lord Eldon’s 
contemporary views and impressions respecting the successive 
steps by which the difTiculty was complicated and the defence 
weakened. Wc arc very sorry to say that the character of 
George IV. has been, in our opinion, sadly damaged by his 
Chancellor’s revelations : at the same time it is proper to bear in 
mind throughout, that the king’s nervous system had been greatly 
enfeebled some years before he exhibited the melancholy imbe- 
cility of vacillation which the strong-minded Eldon, much his 
senior, seems to have regarded with more of contempt than of pity. 

Even as early os the spring of 1821, we find him writing to 
his brother with considerable alarm as to the steadiness of Lord 
Liverpool himself ; but it is only after the visit to Ireland, in the 
summer of this ye.ir, that he begins to show symptoms of doubt 
as to the King himself. For example, he says, in April : — 

* As to Liverpool, I do not know what he means. Can a man who 
makes such a Secretary for Ireland as we have, and two such Regius 
Professors and such n Bishop, be serious? — With me this thing alwut 
the Catholics is not a matter of cotisistency, but of conscience. If there 
is any truth in religious matters^ I cannot' otherwise regard iL’ 

Abput the end of August — 

* Dear Brother,—! think there is a great alteration where I did not 
look for it— even Smimouth thinks the death of the Queen has removed, 
it> a gveat degree, all objeetion to Canning.— I understand the King 
was particular and lavish in Ins attentions to Plunkett; he c^tainly 
mean^^ he can, to bring him into oflice — another PapU|.’ 

Ini^is same letter he intimates a * donviotion ’ that die King 
if ^disposed to 'sweep the cabmet-room of the whole of us/ i.e., 
the High Tories. The last week of the year^ howdver, brought 

a pleasant 
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a pleasant letter from the King, indicating anything bat a wi3h to 
part with the Chancellor : — 

* Srightm^ Lee, 1821. 

* My dear Friend, — ^You flattered ine that when you had relaxation 
from business you would make me a abort visit. It atrikea me that' nejjit 
Monday and Ijieaday are the two most probable days to afford you auch 
an opportunity ; therefore, if this should be so, and unless you have 
formed any pleasanter scheme for yourself, pray come to me titm. I 
believe it wilt be necessary for you to swear in one or two of' my state 
servants, the most of whom you will find assembled here ; therefore 
pray he properly prepared. I hope it is not necessary for*me to add how 
truly happy I should be, if our dear and good friend Lord Stowell would 
accompany you. A hearty welcome, good and warm beds, turkey and 
chine, and last, though not l^ast in love, liver and crow, are the order of 
the day. 

* Ever, my dear Loid, most sincerely yours, 

‘G. R, 

• P.S. — N.B. No church preferment will be requested upon the present 
orcasion.' 

The ' liver and crow ’ is an allusion to a joke of the Chancellor *s 
at the expense of Sir John Leach. Inviting Lord Eldon to dine 
wdth him on some grand occasion, he begged to be informed if 
there was any dish his Lordship had a particular fancy for. The 
Chancellor, smiling serenely on the exquisite Amphityron, named 
^ liver and bacon.* 

This puts us ill mind of not a bad joke of George IV. in the 
Anecdote Book. It seems his Majesty, when in special g6od hu- 
mour, sometimes applied to the Lord Chancellor his popular sohri^ 
quet derived from the Purse of the Gicat Seal. When Lord 
Eldon introduced Sir John Leach as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, that fine gentleman appeared, oi course, with an official 
purse of smaller dimensions. ' Old Bags/ whispered the King, 

* I think wc must call Leach " reticule.’* ’ 

In' the same page the Chancellor records a gay dinner at the 
Duke of York’s. Mr. Greenwood was present, and some sprightly 
guardsman at a late hour gave the wealthy army-agent’s health, as 
one * to whom most of the company had long been, and were likely 
long to be, under great obligations.’ This fun excited the Com- 
mander-iO‘ Chief to propose a bumper for another guest. ^ I be- 
lieve,* said the Duke, ‘ I am correct in stating tliat my worthy 
friend, Mr. Coutts, here, has been my banker for five and twenty - 
years-*-fill your glasses.* * Sir,’ said M r. Coutts, • really your Royal 
Highness <loes me too much honour— it is your Royal Highne^ 
that has been good enough to keep my money.’ 

.But/ to come back to the ‘liver and crow,* iStc. — it may be sur* 
mkbd that oil these chonning things were not tendered without 

^ some 
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some arribre pem4e : (or, in a fortnight's time^ we sec that Lord 
Liverpool has allied with himself a section of hitherto outlying 
GrenviJIites — and the Chancellor grumbles — hit stays : — 

* This coalition, I think, will have consequences very different from 
those expected by the members of Administration who have brought it 
about. 1 hate coalitions.’ 

In May Mr. Canning's bill for admitting Popish peers to sit 
in parliament renews the alarm ; — 

* Sunday^ May 5M, 1822. 

^ I nin going as usual to Carlton House;* the King is still confined 
with the gout. How he is to manage, with some Ministers servants of 
the Pope, and others foes of his Holiness, 1 can't tell ; but if I was a 
King, 1 would have my servants all of one mind. Great uncertainty os 
to me event of next Friday on the Catholic business. I think it 
will pass the Com’Mons; uiul whilst indixiduals are voting for it there 
under a conviction that it will be lost in the Lords, tlierc is reason, 
very much, T am sorry to say, to doubt tliat ; — for Lord^ are beginning 
to think It foolish to be the instiuments by which other persons may 
vote dishonestly.’ 

This blew over — but the anxieties of that session were fatal to 
the only pro-Catholic member of the Liverpool cabinet who 
seems to have had much f)f Lord Eldon’s personal regard. Mr. 
Twiss prints this sufficiently characteristic ejii&tle : — 

‘ Eoyal George Ynrht^ Leith Mnads^ 
August ^ pt. 8 p.fn, 1822. 

* My dear Friend, — I have this moment heard from Liverpool of the 
melanctioly death of his, and my dear friend, poor Londonderry. On 
Friday was the last time 1 saw him : my own mmd was then filled wiili 
apprehensions respecting him, and they have, alas! been but too pain- 
fully verified. My great object, my good friend, in writing to you to- 
night, is to tell you that I have written to Liverpool, and I do implore 
of you not to lend yourself to any arrangement whatever^ until iny return 
to town. This, indeed, is Lord Liverpool’s own proposal ; and as you 
may suppose, I haix joined most cordially in the proposition. It will 
require tlie most prudent foresight on my part relative to the new arrange- 
ments that must now necessarily take place. You may easily judge of 
the state of my mind. Ever believe me, your sincere friend, 

R.’ 

Mr* Twiss prints this — but. Strange to say, he gives us nothing 
from Lord Eldon on wliat immediately ensued^one of the most 
important, and what must have been to him the most distasteful of 
alt the changes that ever occurretl in the Liverpool cabinet — the 
rein^oduction of Mr. Canning as Foreign Secretary and leader of 
tbe flouse of Commons. On this subject not a scrap! He is , 
xnotc communicative as to the ne&t step in this history : — 

These icgnlor Sunday clusetiiiga seem to have been regarded with consid^l^le 
jealousy hy some of the Chancellot's colleague#, especially by Lord Liverpool. 

^ Feb. 
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' Dear Brother,*— The ** Courier of last night announces Mr. Huskis- 
son’s introduction into the Cabinet — of the intention or the fact 1 have 
110 other communication. Whether Lord Sidmouth has, or not, I don’t 
know, but really this ia rather too much. What makes it worse is, that 
the great man of all has a hundred times most solemnly declared, that 
no connexion of a certain person’s should come in. There is no be- 
lieving one word anybody says— and what makes the matter still worse 
is, that everybody acquiesces most quietly, and waits in all humility 
and patience till their own turn comes.’ 

And the Chancellor ipse acquiesced! — Mr. Twisss delicacy 
leaves some names uniformly in blank ; but we think most people 
can fill in for themselves. 

* May Sref, 1823. 

‘ Lady — is to have a great party to-night: long expected. She 
has thought proper to inform us this morning^ that she is to be at homv 
this night. Tins is a little impertinent, as her invitations to others have 
been circulating for weeks past, under the head of fashionable parties. 
I shall send for answer, that as she is to be at home, so we intend also 
to be at home.’ 

‘ Augmt^ 1823. 

‘ All the world here ia mnning on Sundays to the Caledonian Chapel 
in Hatton Garden, where they hear aPresbyteiian orator from Scotland, 
preaching, as some ladies teim it, matter, though downright 

nonsense. To the shame of the King’s Ministers be it said, that many 
of them have gone to this scliism shop wnth Hclimg oars. — Lauderdale 

told me, that w hen Lady is there the preacher never speaks of an 

heavenly mansion, but an heavenly Paviiw/t , For other ears, mansion 
is sulhcient. This is a sample 1’ 

‘ Friday night, September Atlt, 1823. 

‘ The appointment of Lord Francis Coriyrigliam in the Foreign 0£5ce 
has, by fenndc influence, put Canning beyond the reach of anything to 
allect him, and will assuredly enable him to turn those out wdioni he docs 
not wiahtoicmuin in. The King is in such thraldom that one has 
nobody to fall back upon. The devil of it is, tliere is no consistency in 
anybody. Again, upon cede malls,” it is belter to go out than to be 
turned out ! ! which will assuredly be the case. God bless you.’ 

We have not teased our readers Avitli the incessant attacks made 
through all these years on the Chancellor in his judicial c.npaclty. 
In February, 1824, we find him in communication on this subject, 
not with the then leader in the House of Commons, but with 
Mr. Peel ; who accordingly made himself master of all the details 
as to the Court of Chancery, and vindicated his friend against 
charges most offensive to his feelings, not only as a lawyer, lmt.«is 
an honest man, in a style which produced a powerful impression 
on the long-abused public— and in the highest degree gave grati- 
fibation to Lord Eldon. He says to his daughter (Feb. 28) — 

•Peel 
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* Peel will hare it that the lute House of Commons business has been 

a most fortunate Aing for your father. How that may be I cannot be;^ 
sure ; but 1 am sure that he could not have taken more pains about it 
if 1 had been Ats father.* 

And on the same day^ to one of his clerical friends in the north, — 

‘ You will see that I have been lately the object of much persecution. 
But» impavidum ferient. In a life such* as mine has been, that there 
have been some things neglected is too true. But take the whole toge- 
ther, I have done more business in the execution of my public duty than 
any Chancellor ever did ; yea, three times as much as any Chancellor ever 
did. If these malignant attacks had not been made against me, year 
after year, I should have been in retirement; but to hatred, malice, 
and iincharitableness I will not give way. 1 will not gratify those who 
revile me. My rule through life 1ms been to do what 1 think right, and 
to leave the consequences to God.* 

To come back to the Romanists. — On the 22nd June, 1824, 
the Chancellor so far relaxed as to acquiesce in the second reading 
of a bill for enabling ihc Duke of Norfolk to act as Earl Marshal 
without taking the oath of supremacy. N ext morning brought a 
note from Carlton House, in a very unusual style : — 

* The King desires to apprise the Lord Chancellor, that tlie King has 
learnt, through the medium of the newspapers, what has been passing in 
Parliament relative to the office of Earl Marshal of England. 

*The King cannot suppose that the Lord Chancellor of England can 
approve of the King’s dispensing with the usual oaths attach^ to that, 
or any other high office; but if the King should be mistaken in this 
supposition, the King desires that the Lord Chancellor will state his 
reasons in writing, why the King should be expected to give his consent 
to such an unusual and unprecedented measure. — G. R.’ 

Lord Eldon, however, could have found no great difficulty in 
allaying the King's apprehensions as to that s])ccial concession, 
for a few days later he writes thus to his daughter : — 

* Yesterday we had our party : all went off very well. The whole in 
good, or rather high, humour. The King sent me a message by the 
Duke of York, that he would have dined if he had been asked. He 
should certainly have been asked if ( bad been aware that he would 
have condescended to permit me to send him an invitation. I have not 
heard, however, of his dining out since the Crown' descended upon 
him. Perhaps it is better, great as the honour would have been, that 
I did not kuow that he would have conferred it ; for there are such 
feelings in the minds of some, notwithstanding all the prayers they 
offer up to be delivered therefroiDi as feelings of malice, hatred, envy, 
and unchaiitablencss.* 

* June 25/!^, 1824. Friday. 

‘ Yesterday the Duke of Wellington’s dinner. Did not get there till 
past eight-- all the turtle gone, alas ! Ditto, all the fish. Very ejdendid ; 
not comfortable ; open window on my left tide— got a cold thereby. In 

the 
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the ereoiug hundreds came-nme in fifty was as many.u I -knew. The 
King went in great state with an escort of horse^ I think that job» and 
'^^Togation to^ay^ will lay him up. 

' At dinner yesterday, I. The King. 2. Duke of York* . 3^^ The 
Lady! 4,5. Duke and Duchess of Wellington, 6, *1. Count Licyen. 
and Lady. 8. Prince Polignac. 9. Dutch Ambassador. ' IQl Chau-" 
celtor. 11. Marquis Conyngh|m. 12. His son. 13. His daugttler. 
14. Liverpool. 15. Bathurst. 16. Melville. 11, 18. Lord arid Lad/ 
Warwick. 19,20. I.0rd and Lady Gwydir. 21. Lord Glenlyon. 22. 
Mr. Canning. 23. Mr. Robinson. 24. Lord Maryborough. 25. Lord 
Westmoreland. 26. Mr. Peel. And two more, I forget who.* 

Lord Eldon, in his Anecdote Book, states distinctly that the 
Duke of York made his famous A uli- Catholic declaration on the 
25th April, 1825, without any previous consultation whatever 
either with the King or with the Chancellor. To his daughter 
he says : — 

* In speaking of wliat his father endured upon this question he was 
deeply affected, and deeply afiected all who heard him. He concluded 
by laying his hand upon his heart, and declaring that he ever had,/ind 
ever should, in any sUiiution in which he might be placed, oppose these 
claims of the Roman Catholics: so help him God! — The K. thinks 
he might have left out the words in whatever situation he might 
be,*’ because he, tlic K., docs not intend soon to quit one, in which he, 
the D, of Y., may 1ft. But he says it with perfect good humour. The 
D. of Y. is at Newmarket. It is to be regretted that, in his highly im- 
portant and lofty bituation, he spends so many days with blacklegs, and 
BO many nights at cards.’ 

'Fhen comes a letter (May 18th), headed ' Victory — bill thrown 
out in the Lords by a majority of 48 and then — 

* May 23r«/, 1825 ; Monday. 

* We had a most sumptuous and splendid set-out at the Duke of 
York’s on Saturday-r twenty-four rejoicing Protestants round the table. 
We drauk the 48, the year 1688, and the glorious and immortal 
memory of William III. — but without noise or not. 

* 1 forgot to tell you that we have got a new favourite toast. Lady 
Warwick and Lady Braylnook (.1 think that is her name) would not 
let their husbands go to tlie House to vote for the Catholics : so we 
Protestants drink daily,, as our favourite toast, The ladies who locked 
up their husbands.” * — vol. ii. p. 553. 

According to Mr. Twiss's information, it was at last settled in 
the summer of 1826 that Lord Eldon should retire; — Lord 
Gifford, then Master of the Rolls and Deputy Speaker in the 
Lords, succeeding him as Chancellor. To the deep distress of 
Lord Eldon and of all who knew him In private or were capabi/ 
of ajmteciatiug him in his public, capacities, Loi*d Gifford was 
cut on $i]^denly, in the prime vigour of Ufc, in the beginning of 
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September; and Mr. Twiss states that the inconrenience likely to 
result from appointing two new Equity Judges at the same 
weighed so with Lord Liverpool and wdth the King^ that LoroF 
Eldon was Urged once more to defer his resignation, and very 
reluctantly consented. 

We are not quite convinced that his resignation had been 
definitely resolved in 1826: — ^but, whether or not, his official 
career was now near its close, l^he death of the Duke of York — 
itself a heavy blow to the Protestant cause — was rapidly followed 
(Feb., 1827) by the illness of Lord Liverpool, whose tact, temper, 
moderation, and candour had for so many years enabled him to 
hold together a Cabinet, within which there had all along been a 
decided difference of opinion on the Roman Catholic question, 
and which latterly, moreover, contained not a few elements of 
personal jcalous 3 ^ mistrust, and aversion. The instant that its 
premier was known to be permanently disabled, it fell to pieces ; 
but if any .still adhere to the belief that the most important rcsig-' 
nations which followed on the announcement of Mr. Canning’s 
headship were preconcerted, this book will convince them that 
such was not the fact: that the Chancellor, the Cominander-in- 
Chief, the Home Secretary, and the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
acted each as an individual, and each one of them took ground 
more or less peculiar to himself. Some letters to Lord Eldon, 
here printed, ate among the most interesting documents we have 
read ; but we must leave them to be studied in connexion with 
the other materials of a very curious chapter. 

Among the tidings that at this epoch astonished Lord l^ldon 
was that of a patent of precedence gi anted to the quondam 
Attorney-General of Queen Caroline. When the new Chan- 
cellor, Lord Lyndhurst, communicated this to his predecessor, tlu^ 
old Earl remarked, quietly, that he hoped the King would not 
now object to let Mr. Brougham be informed that he. Lord 
Eldon, had repeatedly during a l<mg scries of years urged on his 
Majesty the jiropriety of giving bun a silk gown — that the with- 
holding it was unjust to Mr. Brougham — injurious to the Bar — 
and unworthy of his Majesty’s magnanimity. The King could not 
but permit the explanation thus suggested : and Mr. Brougham ' 
soon afterwards U»ok an opportunity of expressing liis regret that 
it came^ late. 

prints also some very valuable papers with reference 
to thfBf^^ort administration of Lord Goderich ; but these do not 
mut^ concern the ex-chancellor, nor is there any new light 
tjilown on the formation of the Wellington cabinet in January, 
IB2S. It was already well known that Lord Eldon bad expected 
to be invited on that occasion to resume a place in the cabinet^ 

the 
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the office he hntieipated was^ it seenEis# that of Prmdeot of 
Council. Mr. Twiss drops not the slightest hint that any 
^traiigement had been madc^ or even Cfintemplated, for re(ainiD|f 
him as a cabinet minister* hiid lua retirement from the molsaW 
taken place in 16*26. This increases oar doubts about the resign 
nation story ;-^for how painfully he felt the exclusion of 1828, is 
abundantly shown by his letters^ of which it is sufficient for us to 
copy one. It is addressed to his daughter. 

‘ London^ March Zrd^ 1828,- 

^ Dear Fanny, — I begin to think that what the O. of W. said to me 
(that my opinions and principles were so fixed upon certain points, that it 
was somewhat impracticable to form an Administration with sentiments 
conformable with those opinions and principles) may be correctly true. 
He told me that P. would not accept office without Huskisson ; and 
report uniformly represents that Huskisson would not accept office, if 
liord Eldon was to be in office. This may be a clue to the truth : for if 
Peel ^ould not accept office, the D. of W., I am sure, could not form 
an Administration, that could begin w^ork in the Commons. But then 
[ say we old ones should have met Parliament oitt of office— <jdl of «<r— 
and a vory little time would have ensured the country against that sad 
evil, a coalition Ministry : ’’ of that I have no doubt — and 1 am as 
much of ati old fox in these matters as Mr. Tierney. As to office, I 
would not step across tl\c street to be placed in it on my own account. 

I could get nothing by it— its emoluments, as such^ arc not worth my 
having — for my pension is larger than those of any office that I could 
have accepted ; aiul from the pension the emoluments of office would be 
to be deducted. But then they might have given me an opportunity of 
oifeiing my services to the country, and relieving it from the pension, 
to the extent of the emoluments of office. It is not because office was 
not oflercd me that 1 complain — it is because those with whom 1 liave 
so long acted and served did not, candidly and unreservedly, explain 
themselves and their difficulties to me. And they were not mine ad- 
versaries thatadid me this dishonour, but mine own familiar friends, 
with whom 1 had, for so many years, taken sweet counsel together.’ 

The following fragments can need no explanation : — 

* April, 1828. 

* The Dissenters Bill is to be debated on the 17th, — we, who oppose, 
shall fight respectably and honourably ; but victory cannot be ours. 
What is most calamitous of all is, that the Archbishops and several 
Bishops are against us. What they can mean, they best know, for 
nobody else can tell— and, sooner or later,— perhaps in this very year— 
alnioH certainly in the 7iext, — the concessions to the Dissenters must be 
followed by the like concessionB to the Roman Catholics.’ 

‘ July 9th, 1828. 

* Nothing is talked of now, which interests any body the least in the 
world, except the election of Mr. O'Connell [for Clare], and the mis* 
cliief that it will produce among debaters in the House of Cmnmons, 
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and the more serious mischief which it will, iii all human probability, 

excite in Ireland At all events, this business must bnii^^ 

the Human Catholic question, which has been so often discussed, to iit 
crisis and a conclusion. The nature of that conclusion I don’t think 
likely to be favourable to Protestantism.’ 

* August^ 1828 . 

* The King gives a grand dinner on the 12th at Windsor Castle. He 
has not, as one of his guests^ invited a person of whom 1 can be bold 
enough to say, that the K. is more indebted to him, than he is to any 
otHbr subject lie ever had in n civil department, adding, by way of show- 
ing a little modesty, the old expression, though 1 say it who should 
not say it.” * 

We now approach the ^crisis and conclusion’ which Lord 
Eldou foresaw clearly as at hand in July, 1828 — but which, in 
fact, this book proves him to have apprehended ns ultimately 
inevitable from a much remoter date. The Speech at the 
opening of the Session of 1829 announced that the day was come. 
Twice, however, after that decisive hour, Lord Eldon obtained 
audience of the King for the purpose of presenting addresses 
against the ministerial measure ; and Mr. T vviss produces a long 
memorandum, minuted by the Earl himself, descriptive of these 
interviews — a document drawn up in a diffuse, clumsy stjle of 
language certainly, but which, nevertheless, to use the biographer's 
own words, “^gortrays very graphically the fluctuations in the 
mind of George' IV., and exhibits in a striking point of view the 
contrast between his character and that of his father.’ The first 
visit was on the 28 ih of March; and then the memorandum 
reports his Majesty to have said : — 

‘That at the time the Administration was formed, no reason was 
given him to suppose that any measures for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics were intended Or thought of by Ministers : that he had fre- 
quently himself suggested the absolute necessity of putting down the 
Roman Catholic Association— of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act to 
destroy the powers of the most seditious and rebellious proceedings of 
the members of it, and particularly at the time that Lawless made his 
inarch : that instead of following what he had so strongly recommended, 
after some time, not a very Jong time before tin present Scsi^iun, he was 
applied to, to allow hisMniisters to propose to him, as an united Cabinet, 
the opening the Parliament, by sending such a message as his Speech 
contained : — that, after much struggling against it^ and after the mea- 
sure had been strongly pressed upon him as of absolute necessity, lie 
had consented that the Protestant members of his Cabinet, it they eould 
so persuade themselves to act, might join in such a representation to 
him, but that he tvould mt then^ 9wr in his reeoinimndalmi to Parlia- 
ment^ pledge himself to any He repeatedly mentioned that he 

represented to his Ministers the infinite pain it gave him to consent even 
so far as tbat« 
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* He complained that he had never seen the bills*— that the condition 
l^of Ireland had not been taken into conaideration — that the Association 

' Bill had been passed through both liouses before he had seen it— that 
it was a very inefficient measure compared to those which he had in vain, 
himself, recommended — that the other proposed measures gave him the 
greatest possible pain and uneasiness— that he was in the state of a per- 
son with a pistol presented to his breast— that he had nothing to fall 
back upon — that his Ministers had threatened (I think he said twice, at 
the time of my seeing him) to resign, if the measures were not pro- 
ceeded in, and that he had said to them Go when he knew not 
how to relieve himself from the state m which he was placed : — and that 
in one of those meetings, when resignation was threatened, he was urged 
to the sort of consent he gave by what passed in the interview between 
him and his Ministers, till the interview and the talk had brought him 
into such a state, that he hardly knew what he was about when he, after 
several hours, said Go on.” — He then repeatedly e^epressed himself as 
in a state of the greatest misery, repeatedly saying “What can I do? I 
liave nothing to fall back upon : ” and musing for some time, and then 
again repeating the same c.xpression. 

* In this day's audience his Majesty did not show me many papers 
that he showed me in the second.— 1 collected from what parsed in the 
second, that hia consent to go on was in writings then sliown to me. 
After a great deal of time spent (still in the first interview), in which 
his Majesty was someliines silent — apparently uneasy — occasionally 
stating his distress — the hard usage he had received— his wish to extri- 
cate himself — that he had nut what to look to — what to fall back upon— 
that he was miserable beyond what he could express; — 1 asked him 
whether hia Majesty, so frequently thus expressing himself, meant 
cither to cnjo*ii me, or to forbid, considering or trying whether any 
thing could be found or arranged, upon which he could fall back. He 
said, “ I neither enjoin you to do so, nor forbid you to do so ; but, for 
God’s sake, take care that I am not exposed to the humiliation of being 
again placed in such circumstances, that I must submit again to pray of 
my present Ministers that they will remain with me.” — He appeared to 
me to be exceedingly miserable, and intimated that Re would see me again. 

* I was not sent for afterwards, but wxnt on Thursday, the 9th April, 
with more addresses. In the second interview, ihe King repeatedly, 
and with some minutes interposed between his s\ich repeated declara- 
tions, musing in silence in the interim, expressed lus anguish, and paini 
and misery, that the measure had ever b^n thought of, and as often 
declared that he had been most harshly and cruelly treated — that he had 
been treated as a man, whose consent had been asked with a pistol 
pointed to his breast, or as obliged, if he did not give it, to leap down 
from a five pair of stairs window — What could he do ? What had he to 
fall back upon ? 

* 1 told him that liis late Majesty, when he did not mean that^a 
measure prD|)osed to him should pass, expressed bis determination in 
the most early stage of the business : — if it seemed to himself necessary 
to dissent, he asked no advice without dismissing his Ministers: he 
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made that hie own act — he tiusted to what be had to hope from his sub- 
jects, who— when he had placed himself in such circumstances, aiui^ 
protected them from the violence of party — if party, meaning to be violent^ 
should get uppermost, could not leave him unsupported — that on the 
other hand, there could not but be great difficulties in finding persons 
willing to embark in office, when matters had proceeded to the extent 
to which the present measures had been carried, — as was supposed, and 
had been represented^ afUr full explanation of them to his Majesty 
and he had so far assented. 

* This led to liis mentioning again what he had to say as to his 
assent. In the former interview it had been represented that, after 
much conversation twice with his Ministers or such as had come down, 
he had said, “ Go on ; ” and upon the latter of those two occasions, after 
many hours’ fatigue, and exhausted by the fatigue of conversation, he 
had said, “ Goon.” lie now fwodtwed two papers, which he represented 
as copies of what he had written to them^ in which he assents to their 
proceeding and goji.g on with the bill, adding certainly in each, as he 
read them, very strong exjtressions of iltx pain and misery the pro^ 
eeedings gave him. It struck me at the time that 1 should, if 1 had 
been in office, have felt considerable difficulty about going on after read- 
ing such expressions; but whatever might be fair observation as to 
giving, or not, effect to those expressions, I told his Majesty it teas im* 
possible to maintain that his assent had not been cxinressed^ or to cure 
the evils which were consequential, after the bill, in such circumstances, 
had been read a second time, and in the Lords’ House with a majoiity 
of 105. This led him to much conversation upon that fact— that he had, 
he said, been deserted by an aristocracy that had supported liis father — 
that, instead of forty- five against the measure, there were twice that 
number of Peers for it — that every thing was revolutionary — every 
thing was tending to revolution — and the Peers and the aristocracy were 
giving way to it. They (he said more than once or twice more) sup- 
ported his father; but see what they had done to him. I took the 
liberty to say that 1 agreed that matters were rapidly tending to revolu- 
tion — that J had long thought that this measure of Catholic emnncipa- 
tion was meant to be and would certainly be a step towards producing 
it— that it was avowed as such with the Radicals in 1794, 5, and 6 : — 
that many of the Catholic Association were understood to have been 
engaged m all the transactions in Iicland in 1798 — and what had they 
not been threatening to do if this measure was not curried, and even if 
it was carried ? But I thought it only just to some of tlie Peers who 
voted for the bill to suppose that they hud been led, or misled, to believe 
that his Majesty hud agreed and consented to it. 

* He then* began to talk about the Coronation oath. On that 1 
could only repeat what 1 had before said, if his Majesty meant me to 
say any thing upon the subject. Understanding that he did so wish, 1 
repeated that, as far as hts oath was concerned, it was matter between 
him, G od, and his conscienee, whether giving his Royal Assent to this 

* The iuUicM in this mcmoraiidum ore, we take it for giauted, thoie of Lord £ldon's 
autograph. 
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measure was supporting, to the utmost of his power, the Protestant 
v^isieformed religion.’’ That it was not my opinion, nor the opinions of 
Archbishops, Bishops, or I^iy Peers (all which he must know^ as well 
the opinions in favour of the raeasure, as those against it) that were to 
guide and govern him ; but he was to act according to his own con-* 
scientiuus view of the obligations under which such an oath placed him. 

‘Little more passed — except occasional bursts of expression, » 
“ What can I do? What can I now fall back upon? What can I fall 
back upon? I am miserable, wi etched, iny situation is dreadful; no- 
body about me to advise witlu If I do giVe my assent, I’ll go to the 
baths abroad, and from thence to Hanover : I’ll return no more to Eng- 
land — I’ll make uo Roman Catholic Peers — I will not do what this bill 
Will enable me to do — I’ll return no more — let them get a Catholic 
King in Clarence.*’ I think be also mentioned Sussex. “ The people 
will see that I did not wish this.” 

‘There were the slrougest appearances certainly of misery. He, 
more than once, stopped my leaving him. When the time came that I 
was to go, he threw- his arms round my neck and expressed great misery. 
I left him about twenty minutes or a quarter before five. 

‘ I certainly thought, when I lefl him, that he would express great 
didiculty, when the Bill was proposed for the Iloyal Assent (great, but 
which would be overcome), about giving it. I fear that it seemed to be 
given as matter of course.’ 

The following extracts are from letters to liis daughter. Lady 
F. Bankes: — 

‘ April 14rt, 1829. 

‘ The fatal Bills received the Royal Assent yesterday afternoon. 
After all 1 had lieaid in my visits, not a tUy’s delay ! God bless us, and 
Ilis Church ! ’ 

‘ April 30th, 1829. 

' I went to the ievee in consequence of a communication that it was 
much desned tliat I should do so by the King. I was grieved that my 
visit was a visit of duty to a Sovereign whose supremacy is shared by 
that Italian priest, as Shakespeare calls the Pope. But 1 heard that 
he much wished it, and I uiiderstuod that it would he a relief if I would 
go. 1 w'as certainly received with a very marked attention. I followed 
those who aic in the high places of office, to uliom one bow was made. 
When I was about to pass, expecting the same slight notice, he took 
me by the hand and shook it heartily, speaking with great kindness. * 

OncG after this George IV. sent requesting Lord Eldon to call 
on him — but whatever he had designed to say, he merely spoke a 
few civil words : his embarrassment was very obvious. No wonder 
— yet Lord Eldon — who so shrewdly estimated the probable 
iniiuence even on the masculine mind of George HI. of the 
recollection that the subject had witnessed the weakness of the 
sovereign — appears to have been not a little surprised and hurt, 
on finding that George IV. could never forget the humiliating 
interviews of March and April, 1829, 
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Some weeks later (May^ 1829) he says to Lady Frances*^ 

‘ * I fought as well as I could, but I am not what I was'; and 
never was what a statesman — an accomplished atate&inan---ought to be. 
Indeed a laii^yer hardly can be both learned in his profession and ac- 
complished in political science. The country will feel — deeply feel— 
the evils arising from this late measure. Nut that those evils will be 
felt in its immediate effects. Those in whose fayour the measure has 
taken place are too wary — far too wary — to give an alarm immediately ; 
but few years will pass before its direful effects will be made manifest 
in the ruin of some of our most sacred, and most reverend, and most 
useful establishments. ’ 

He was far enough from foroseeJng the course of events, or the 
wny in which the measure of 1829 was to influence that course. 
His biographer comes' in the very next chapter to the French 
revolution of July^ and as soon as Lord Kldun learned in what 
^irit tliat revolution was commented on hy the most influential 
English newspapers, and how some of the ablest orators of the 
Whig party ‘ fanned the sacred flame/ he is found writing to 
Lord Stowell: — * It will require a master-head, surh as Pitt had, 
and nobody now has in this country, to allay what is brewing — a 
storm for changes here, especially for reform in Parliament.’ 
Yet when jparliamcnt met — a new parliament elected while that 
Frexich fever was raging — Lord Eldon and his immediate friends 
acted, it must now be sorrowfully admitted, as if it were their 
more urgent duty to revenge the emancipation, than to oppose 
the coming ^ storm.’ Mr. Twiss says: — ‘The Catholic Eman- 
cipation had riven tlie Consenative body asunder ; and through 
that chasm this mischief^ forced its way.’ One hostile vote of 
the High Tories in the new House of Commons induced the 
resignation of the Eirancipating Cabinet: and the instant their 
successors were named. Lord Eldon and the other Anti-Catholic 
leaders clearly perceived the fatal folly of that one vote. But 
elsewhere than within the House of Commons the same passionate 
resentment still prevailed — and the influence of this extra-par- 
liamentary feeling is not omitted — though we doubt if it has 
exactly its right place assigned it — in Mr. Twiss’s eloquent enu- 
meration of the concurrent influences which hurried England into 
a revolution far more serious than that which had just placed the 
sonof Egalite on the throne of Louis XVI. — *a revolution/ in 
Mr. Twiss’s words, ' not aiming at the mere change of a dynasty, 
but dissolving the wtire frame of the British constitution.** 

* It w as on the 1st o/^arch, 1831 , that Lord John Bussell propounded 

/ Did Mr. Twiai^ wlieo used this wbfd, j’emeiDber a oeri^in remarkable Jctler of 
Gibbou. in 179!^ wherein the historiati discusses Mr. GreyBtaxXy motion for r<;ibmij 
aud t^U his coitwpoddent, Lord Shtsflield, ‘ Soielj such men as' • * ♦ • have lalonts 
£br and Cbrres/»07fdr»c», MilmantB ediUw, p. 3 SO. 
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the original Reform Bill to the House of Commons. The pku of it 
^.appeared, to roost of his hearers on that night, too extravagant to have 
been intended .seripiisly ; and it was a pretty general opinion, in the 
House that the Whigs, having httlc hope of retaining, oi|# theroselm, 
started this' invention with a view of so unsetthng the i^opular mind as 
to make the government untenable by any other ministers* But when, 
on the following day, the public learned through the newspapers what it 
was, that the King’s servants were willing to do, aud the King to sauc« 
tion, it became instantly obvious that nothing was too excessive for the 
appetite of the time. The whole country took fire at once. The w'ork- 
ing people expected that they were to change places with their em- 
ployers ; the middle classes believed tliat, by breaking down the parlia- 
mentary influence of the Peers, they should get the governing power of 
the statu into their ow’n liands : and the Ministers, the contrivers of the 
design, persuaded themselves that the people, out of sheer gratitude, 
would make the rule of the Whigs perpetual. If, to all these interested 
hopes, we add the jealousy of the vulgar at all ])rivilegcs not shai^ed by 
themselves — the resentment of the majority of the nation at the disre- 
gard of their sentiments respecting the Roman Catholic Bill — and the 
superfleial notion that the direct representation of numbers is the prin- 
ciple of the elective franchise, — we shall have a tolerably correct concep- 
tion of the motives of a revolution winch, while it has trebled the cor- 
ruption of the electors, has debased the tone and character of the House 
of Commons, and come already to be scouted as a cheat by all classes of 
the nation — which, by shutting the doors of parliament against the va- 
riety of interests and intelligences formerly returned through the close 
boroughs irrespectively of local connexion, has resolved all other objects 
into a fierce engrossing struggle between the only two forces now left in 
the representation, the land and the towuia — which has narrowed the 
Sovereign’s choice of the public servants m the parliamentary offices of 
state to the very small circle of the persons having seats at their own 
command— which has wasted weeks and months of each session in 
harangues, delivered for no other purpose than to show the mob-consti* 
tuencies that their Members arc astir — which has choked the progress of 
all practical business, and left still unsolved, uher twelve years of trial, 
the great problem propounded by the Duke of Wellington in the House 
of Peers, — “ But, my Ijords, how is the King’s Government to be car- 
ried on ?” * — Yol. iii. p. 122-124. 

P’rom Mr. Twiss’s book no one can expect new light as to the 
dessous des cartes of the Reform Bill. We get some, Jiowevcr, 
and curious light it is, from Part III. of Lord Broughant’s 
‘ Political Philosophy,* which has reached us as we write. 

Grey’s Chancellor here (p. 307) says, * The Government carried 
the Bill through the Lords by the power which his late M ajesty 
had conferred upon us, of an unlijixiited creation of Peers at any 
stage of the measure. It was fortunate for the comlitntim that 
the patriotism of the Peers prevented us from havings recourse to 
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a measure so full of peril/ This is candid— -but what is to be 
said as to his Lordship's revelations in the next page? 

* I have often since asked myself the question, whether, if no secession 
had taken place, and the Peers had persisted in really opposing tiie most 
important provisions of the Bill, we should have had recourse to the 
perilous creation? Twelve years have now rolled over my head since 
the crisis of 1832 : 1 speak very calmly on this as on every political 
question whatever; and 1 cannot, with any confidence, answer it in the 
affirmative Such was my deep sense of tho con- 

sequences of the act, that I much question whether I should not have 
preferred running the risk of the confusion that attended the loss of the 
Bill as it then stood : and 1 have a strong impression on my miud that 
ray illustrious frieucl (Earl Grey) would have more than met me half 
way in the determination to face that risk— (and, of course, to face the 
clamours of the people, which would have cost us little) — rather than 
expose the constilvtion to so imminent a hazard of subversion/ — p. 308 . 

His Lordship says much more, which wc should be glad to 
quote. Trttiir alia at j). 317> we find him enumerating the prin- 
cipal defects oi the existing system of representation ; and ])lacing 
second on that list 'the want of close boroughs.’ He is, however, 
far from agreeing with Lord John Russell that the Reform was 
a Revolution. If it liad been a Revolution, says Lord Brougham, 
it must have brought to light some new men of high ability ! 

It appears, then, that tho ' mischief ’ was, after all, consum- 
mated by means of a hoaxing threat. Lord Eldon was not, of 
course, one of the seceders ; he stood to his post first and last — 
how bravely, how ably, wc need not tell. . ^ 

He did his duty in the midst of the severest domestic affliction-^ 
for his wife, whom he had watched over with unwearied tenderness ^ 
during many years of painful malady, was taken fnim him when ' 
the reform mania was still at its height — and in brave contempt 
of innumerable personal insults, outrages, and perils, which he 
shared, as his Anecdote Book expresses it, 'even with the great 
chief to whom the English people owed the liberties they were 
abusing.' These vulgar injuries he soon forgot or forgave — the loss 
of her who had partaken in all his fortunes and all his thoughts he 
never entirely recovered. He continued his attendance in parlia- 
ment, opposing in vain many equally absurd and baneful political 
innovations, the natural fruits of the 'mischief,' but opposing also, 
and with better cltect, not a few rash and ill-considered projects of 
change within the department of the law. On purely legal ques^ 
tions his authority with the House of Lords remained to the end 
supreme; and, the storm once abated, his venerable presence in 
that assembly unquestionably contributed most essentially to the 
public good. * 
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Few of our readers can have forgotten the affecting, scene that 
occurred in the theatre at Oxford after the inttollation of the Duke 
of Wellington as Chancellor (July, 1834), whetir Lord Eldon 
being seated by his Grace as High Steward of the University* 
Lord Encombe was introduced as his ' Unicus Nepos/ be ad- 
mitted to an honorary degree. That scene Alls a oharming page 
in Mr. Twiss*s third volume, and it is only one of many pages that 
will delight everybody, as proving how complete was the recoiirilki'' 
tion between Lord Eldon and the political friends from whom he 
had for a time been alienated. Three years later Lord Encombe 
presided at the triennial celebration of Mr. Pitt’s birthday; his 
grandfather was too feeble to bo present; and the Duke* in 
proposing the young chairman’s health, concluded with these 
words : — 

‘ We have all of us the most respectful and affectionate recollections 
of Lord Eldon. Attachment to him, 1 may say, is almost a part of the 
constitution of the country.’ 

Unlike his not less illustrious brother, Lord Eldon retained to 
the last a annplete possession of all the great and varied powers of 
his inind.‘ lie fiire-saw distinrtly the near termination of a dis- 
order under which for several years his physical strength had been 
gradually sinking, afforded an example of Christian resignation 
and endurance to the few surviving members of his affectionate 
family, and expired placidly in Hamilton-place on the 13tli of 
January. 1838, anno .Ttat. 87. He uas buried by the side of his 
.abeth at Ftlncombe. 


\ARr. V.— 1. Report of the Commusiomrs of Inquiry for South 
V Walea, Presented to hath Houses of Parliament hy rommaml 
of Her Majesty, 

2. Letters addressed 'to the Ratepayers in the Swansea Union, 

1^1. II. Vivian, Esq., M.P. 1813. 

O quarter of the British Islands has, for a long course of 
years, occasioned less disquietude to its rulers, or attracted 
less of public attention to its internal concerns, than the princi- 
pality of Wales. The inhabitants of the mountainous and agricul- 
tural districts, of which so large a part of that country consists, have 
been chiefly known to their English neighbours as a patient, in- 
dustrious, and hard-faring race, tenacious of the traditions and cus^ 
toms of their forefathers, dishking change, and not easily aroused 
to enterprise ; of a temperament somewliat sluggish and unima- 
ginative, but warm and choleric in their feelings when excited, 
and capable of no small degree of pertinacity and ckigged resohr- 
lion in the pursuit of their objects. Far more influenced in their 
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political attachments by local and hereditary associations^ and a 
sort of feudal allegiance to particular families^ than by the theo- 
pries or watchwords of rival parties in the state; caring little for 
' politics^ as beseems those * whose talk is of bullocks/ they in great 
measure seem to have exemplified the unpopular doctrine ' that 
the people have no other concern with the laws but to obey them/ 
The spirit of obedience has indedd been manifested as well by 
• the rarity of any political outbreak or excitement in that ccAin- 
try, as by the v^ry small proportion which crime has long borne 
to population in the Welsh counties^ as compared with the average 
numbers on this side of the border. Empty gaols and uhlio 
- gloves have not unfrequently gladdened the judge of assize^ 

. pursuing his solitary circuit through those secluded districts; 
\ albeit, the scales of .1 ustice have been less inactive than her sword, 

1 and the time saved from tlie criminal court has been yet more 
"^wearily consumed in unravelling the skein of some endless pe- 
digree, or exploring the mazes of a thrice -contested will^ on 
which the national appetite for litigation gloated only the i^re 
keenly in proportion to the insignificance of the slake. 

It is not from a people formed of such materials, or addicted tri 
such habits, that the apprehensions of %t|(tesincn arc accustomed 
i to take their rise ; and accordingly it has been found that, while' 
^ England, Scotland, and Ireland have successively raised spectres, 
affrighting cabinets from their propriety and perplexing monarchs 
with fear of change, no cry of ^ Justice to Wales * has been echoed 
from Snowdon or Pllnliminon — no Cambrian Liberator has 
tallied his malcontent legions under the banners of peaceful 
tation or passive resistance against the government of the aaj 
The iron districts, indeed, in the border county of Glainorga 
have occasionally caused some disquietude; but manufactuics 
and a newly-formcd population havc^ greatly modified in that 
region those native characteristics of the people to which those 
observations are more particularly intended to apply. Aec^jg- 
tomed therefore, as they had been, to look for danger from any 
quarter rather than from the patient denizens of the principality, 
it was with a surprise aji'jproaching to incredulity, and with an 
indifference partaking of contempt, that the first intelligence 
of an organised resist<ance to the faw^s and violation of the public 
peace among the peasantry of Carmarthenshire was received 
by the English people. The nature and avowed objects of the 
movement, and the guise and mode of operations assumed by 
the insurgents, threw an air of the comic and ridiculous over 
this grotesque rebellion ; and as no act of gratuitous violence or 
cruelly stained the earlier proceedings, of the rioters, it is not too 
umch to affirm thiit the public were at first inclined to wink at, if 
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not to sympathise with, excesses carried on apparently in a spirit 
of frolic and good-humoured insubordination, and which {eemed 
not witliout plausible grounds of excuse or palliation. Turnpike-, 
gates — the unsightly obstacles to the Englishman’s freedom of 
locomotion — ^the standing tax-gatherers in his path— the imposts 
on his pleasure, and his business — were at the outsell the declared 
and sole objects of the Welshmen’s hostility : and stern must be 
that man’s morality, afld firm his abstract respect for laws, who 
(not being a mortgagee of tolls) could hear with strong emotions 
of horror and indignation that two or three toll-gates in a heavily- 
taxed district had been suddenly swept away, under cover of the 
night, by some invisible pow'er, without further injury to property 
or person. So far, therefore, fro'm any alarm being occasioned 
by this outbreak, the popular prejudice against turnpikes was 
rather ilattercd and regaled by the tales of the nightly feats of 
‘ Rebecca and her daughters,* and credit was given to the Welsh 
genius for the novel and diverting form of insurrection which it 
hair so appropriately devised. 

The question naturally arises how or whence originmed the 
peculiar scheme and machinery of this Caiubrian crusade against 
tuni})ikes? Is any germ or feature of it, to be discerned in any 
prevailing usage, or legend, or ancient tradition of the district ? 
Who suggested to the mind of the plodding and unpoctical 
Welsh farmer the idea of the mounted Rebecca heading the 
charge of her silvan ’chivalry, rallic*d in tan instant from their 
mountain ambush, and dispersing again with the rapidity of 
ghosts at dawn ? Surely they bad nc\erheaid of the beautiful 
heroine of the Volsciaiis : — 

‘ Agrnen ageiis equitum ct florentes cere catervas 
Bcllatrix ; non ilia colo calathisve Mmervae 
Fcemineas adsucta menus, sed prselia virgo 
Dura path’ 

As little liad they probably read of Madge Wildfire, the ledoubt- 
able assailant of the Tol booth, as desoribed in a scarcely less 
classic page. 

Our rcscandies into local customs and manners have not 
availed to discovef anything which can be regarded as the ge- 
nuine type of Rebeccaism. The curious national custom of the 
' Ceflj'l l*ren,’ or Wooden Horse, has indeed been suggested 
as having some features in common with the late disturbances, 
but the affinity does not appear to us to be very clearly made out 
beyond the common circumstances of tumultuary and lawless 
outrage, and the adoption of a quaint form of disguise, The 
* Ceffyl Pren,’ which has not unfrequently afforded much trouble 
to the local authorities, consists of a processioii headed by a man 
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wearing the disguise of a horseVhead> Bometimes the skeleton of 
a real head covered with a sheet or clothe sometimes a head made 
^of wood, which is placed upon the man’s shoulders. Thus 
accoutred and attended by his rabble train, having their faces 
blackened, and torches in their hands, the ' Cefiyl Pren * makes 
his visitations by night to the houses of those who, for any do- 
mestic misconduct, such as is occasionally visited with ' rough 
music ’ in England, or from any other causes have made them- 
selves obnoxious to popular disfavour. Houses are entereck and 
turned inside out, goods and furniture broken, and great uproai' 
sometimes takes place. A very few years back, the magistrates 
of Cardigan felt themselves obliged to appeal to military succour 
against the antics of these troublesome masqueraiilers. The men- 
tion of this peculiar form of disguise suggests the recollection of 
the ‘ Scotch cattle ’ rioters, who committed a series of flagrant out- 
rages not many years since in the iron districts of Glamorgan- 
shire. The breed of black Scotch cattle had recently been intro* 
duced among those hills, where the poorness of the herbage was 
unfit for any less hardy breed; and being s\ wild, hirsute, and 
rough-looking animal, the rioters, who commenced the outbreak 
on the plea of low wages, but afterwards resorted to it on any 
other offence or fancied grievance, assumed a name which sym- 
bolized with their own wild habits and lawless hardihood. The 
ringleader, or Biill, had a bullock’s skin with horns thrown round 
him; the others blackened their faces, roared like cattle, and 
coiniiiitted the most outrageous and cruel excesses ; for ^rl^ph 
more than one, we believe, paid the penalty on the scaffold. . . 

These incidents, however, though curious in themsclvep, 'c|d not 
seem to bring us much nearer to Rebecca, the destroyer of turn- 
pikes. Returning back to this side of the Severn, we $eem to be 
coming nearer to a precedent# The minute and copious historian' 
of Bristol, the Rev. S. Scyers, describes a great ombreak against 
toll-gates, which occurred there nearly a century ago. He 
says: — 

* In the summer of the year 1749 turnpikes were erected, by an Act 
of Parliament passed for the purpose of repairing the roads ten mile^ 
round the city, which occasioned great murmuringa among the country 
people, who clamoured against the toll as a mighty grievance, especially 
the colliers at King8wo<>d. About a fortnight after the erection of the 
gates the Ashton pike was destroyed in the night, and, s^on .after, the 
Bitton pike was blown up by gunpowder in the night. The commis- 
sfoiiers offered 100/. reward on conviction of the offenders, and agaiu 
set up the gates which had Ixicn destroyed. But, in son^ few days, the 
Bitton pike was cut down ; and Tnree persons' present, coming into the 
city afterwards, were taken and committed to Newgate, which so en- 
raged the Somersetshire men that they threatened thisy would come and 
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release the prieoners. And, accordingly, on the day appointed, August 
Ist, they came in a very great body, 500 ot 600, in open da^« armed 
with clubs, pikes, hay-kmves, and some guns, displaying ensigns, and 
drums beating, and three were mounted on horseWk aa commanders,^ ^ 
They /irst destroj-ed the Ashton pike, and then proceeded to Bedininster, 
where they continued in a body till eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and, 
TVhile they were there, entirely pulled down the house of one Durbin, an 
officer of the peace. They then advanced to Redcliffe llill, and Red* 
cliffe gate being shut, they went through Pile Street to Totterdown, 
where they presently destroyed the Brialington and Whitchurch turn- 
pikes, amidst a numerous patty of epectators in the fields.* 

The civil force vras overawed, apd the mob would have returned 
triumphant, but a bold citizen, Jolin Brickdale by name, headed 
a party of townsfolk and sailors armed with cutlasses, who drove 
the rioters before them, taking twenty or thirty prisoners. Two of 
these were tried at Taunton and executed: — the others were tried 
at Salisbury — 

‘But notwithstanding,’ says the Instodan, ‘that the fact was noto- 
riously proved against several of them, the jury, being country-people, 
would not find one of them guilty. — The colliers of Kingswood also rose, 
nnd destroyed the Gloucestershire pikes and houses, and coiitiniicd ra- 
vaging the country for a week or more, extorting money from travellers, 
and living at free quarter among the farmers. Sever.il trifling particulars 
of these riots and of the battles fought at the .turnpikes between the 
country-people and the gentry are still remembered, as related by the 
actors themselves. NoMvithstandiug which riots and the demolition of 
the gates, it appears that turnpike gates have been maintained ever 
since.’ — Seyers’ History of Bristol^ p. 595- 

It appears, however, that many year$ later, towards the close of 
the last century, similar riots again broke out in tJristol, and some 
gales near the city were destroyed. The Hereford militia were 
called out, and ordered to fire u])on the mob. Their discharge 
led to a tragical occurrence. A Quaker traveller, accidentally 
standing near the door of an inn, Was shot dead, which occa- 
sioned much excitement in the city and the fraternity to 

which he belonged. We have been ihforiiif^l that on this latter 
occasion some of the rioters wore female attire — but Mr. Seyers’s 
history docs not assist us at this period. 

To return to Rebecca, or, as it is more familiarly abbreviated, 
"’Becca,* the origin and meaning of that name as applied to 
designate a Welsh insurrection against toll-gates might be a 
perplexing question for future etymologists and antiquarians. 
The marked propensity of the lower classes of that country, de- 
riving most of the scanty instruction which they j>osscss from their 
religious, and chiefly Dissenting, teachers, to apply to common 
erents and circumstances the language and allusions of the Old 
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Testament^ furnishes a clue to this appellation. In die 24tli 
chapter of Genesis^ at the 60th versej ive read — ' And ^hey blessed 
Rebekafa^ and said Unto her : Thou art our sister/ be thUu j|^e 
mother of thousands of millions, and let thy seed possess the ^te 
of those which h^e them.’ 

The application of this passage to an Anti-Turnpike League is 
unccmtb and farfetched enough. But ' what’s in a name ?' * Re- 
becca/ as has been shown, * will raise a spirit as well as Caesar/ 
The peasantry, animated with a spirit of resistance to ,the evils 
which they experienced, cared little to inquire whether auy more 
appropriate title might liave been devised for tbeir^ herome. 
They enlisted under her banner, and the name, hatched in the 
brain of some village politician, or suggested 'by some ranter 
in a conventicle, speedily became so popular, that in a few 
months there was scarce a hamlet from Card to Aberystwith in 
which it was not familiar as a household word ; few in which it 
was not repeated with something like sympathy or exultation ; 
while in those districts which were the cradle of her birth and the 
scene of her first exploits, the name of ^ Rebecca* was a charm of 
power — 

* One blast upon her bugle-hotn 
Was worth a thousand ihen.^:- 

Thc plan upon whii^i the operations of the Rebeccaites were con- 
ducted, and the form and mode of their attacks, indicated no small 
tact imd address. The secret was well kept, no sign of th(* 
time and place of the meditated descent was allowed to transpire, 
except in some few cases when resistance was impossible and 
precaution needless. All was still and 'undisturbed in the 
vicinity of the doomed toll-gate, until a wild cctnccrt of horns and 
guns in the dead of night, and the clatter of horses* hoofs an- 
nounced to the startled toll-kpepcr his ' occupation gone.’ With 
soldier-likc promptness and decision the work was commenced — 
no idle parleying, no needless proclamation of hostility wasted 
the time required for action, or afforded (ipportunity for identify- 
ing the actors — no irrelevant desire of plunder or revenge divided 
their attention or embroiled their proceedings. They came to 
destroy the turnpike and they did it — as fast as saws and 
pickaxes and strong arms could accomplish the task. No elfish 
troop at their praii]^s of mischief e;|:er worked more deftly beneath 
the moonlight, ^trpke after stroke was plied unceasingly until, 
in a space which might be . reckoned by minutes from the time 
when the first wild notes of , their rebel music had heralded the 
attack, the stalwart oak posts were sawn usunder at their base, the 
strpxtg gate was in billets, and the substantial little dwelling, in 
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wHch not an hour bcforo the collector. and his family were 
quietly si umberin^^ had become a shai>eless pile of stones or brick'* 
bats at the way-side. The ejected lessee himself, more frjg:ht- 
ened than hurt, and almost doubting whether he had seen a reality 
or the nightmare, stood shiverihg and disconsolate among his 
household goods, which the compassion of the rioters bod allowed 
him to extricate from the wreck. Meantime all the movements 
of the assailants had been directed by a leader mounted anrl dis- 
guised, like his body-guard, in female attire, or with a shirt thrown 
over"^the clothes, and having, like them*, his face blackened and 
shaded by a bonnet, or by flowing curls or other head-gear. I’lic 
work being now complcleil, a sudden explosion of horns and guns", 
with, perhaps, a few emphatic words of warning to the toll-keeper 
against repeating the offence of obstructing the Queen’s highway, 
precedes the departure of the mysterious visitants ; in a moment 
they are vanished as they came, and all is still." Day comes, and 
the face of the country wears its accustomed aspect; the ordinary 
occupations of society go on as usual ; nothing on the surface indi- 
cates t«) the passing observer the, disturbed spirit of the country. 
Nobody, of course, has the least idea who the parlies concerned 
in the riots can be, and but for the incontrovci tible evidence of 
dismantled turnpikes the very existence of Kcbecca might be a 
matter of scepticism. * 

But unbelief being now impossible, Rebecca being 'a great 
fact’ and not a mere ficlioii of the ‘ accident-makers ’ of the 
press, the quesii«>n of her identity was asked and discusscnl with, 
universal curiosity. Conjecture revelled in improbabilities. A 'dis- 
appointed provincial barrister ’ was first complimented with the 
imputation — a dangerous class, no doubt, and well-fitted ' for trea- 
sons, stratagems, and spoils.’ But t^'idea of the inovemciit was 
evidently not lawt/errlike-^B^ barrister would have been more likely 
to make use of ^ John Doe ’ than ^ Rebecca ’ in an ‘ ejectment ’ against 
turnpikes. Chartism next* shared the honour of originating the 
outbreak, and dark hints were dropped and mysterious stories told 
of strangers seen here and there, and men in gigs, of suspicious 
appearance and without ostensible business, who were beyond all 
doubt connected with the movement. A worthy magistrate near 
Cardigan, who gave evidence before the Commissioners of Inquiry, 
is of this faith. Speaking of tfie destruction of a salmon-weir in 
that neighbourhood, he says— 

' I was told that a stranger canie into that neighbourhood, and located 
himself at one of the liouses in the parish of Alount ; — and soon after 
that the people took dowp the weir. — Have you any idea who he 
is? — No, I have not; 1 saw him in the town, and marked him, but 
of course I could do nothing. The tnorning after the New Inn lurn- 
voL. liXxiv. NO. cxLYii. K pike 
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pike-gate was taken down he wedt off| and the Monday night following 
the other gate was taken down, lie use|l generallv tq gq intp the 
blacksmitlrs shop, or any place of that kind, talk of Ae people’s 
. grievances. He said they ought to'have more' for their labour, and oihcr 
' things; he was a remarkably well-dressed man. I saw him in church, 
and ashed who he was, and they said he is lodging with So-and-so: I 
did not think much of it at the time, and I saw him again, and then I 
ask^ who he was, and they said he walks about the sea- shore a good 
deal. I have not the slightest doubt that he organized this party here- 
abouts : he W 08 in Cardigan for Some time, and the very next morning 
after tlie attack upon the gates I 6a>v him in a regular blackguard dress ; 
he wore one of those loose velvet jackets, and liis boots were of the 
commonest description, nailed and laced, and dirty, as if he had been-' 
at some work : he went tbat week from Cardigan, and ivas traced up 
the road to the New JnnJ’—JEvidenca^ p. 224. 

One feature in this portraiture of Rebecca cannot fail to afTortl 
satisfaction to the reader. Though a ' regular blackguard ’ in 
her dress on working days, she is a good church-goer on Sun- 
days, and has at least so much decency of feeling as to appear on 
such occasions ^remarkably well dressed.’ We must extract one 
other testimony favorable to the ^ Great Unknown.’ Mr. Bui- 
lin, one of the princmal lessees of tolls in South Wales, and 
doubtless a chief sufferer from Rebpccaism, vouches fur that 
heroine in a manner moat creditable to his candour. Having in- 
formed the Commissioners that ^ the person who took the lead 
was called Bec ca ; ’ h ^tf 4 s * a s ked — 

‘ Who was that person ?— I do not know. I have no doubt it was some 
respectable man in that part of the country, but 1 do not know who it 
was.* — Evidence^ 'f^. 378. * 

There has been manifested a great disposition to personify and 
fix on some individual agent the spirit which prompted and 
6rganized the various entcrpi^ises. But the supposed sole chief 
and director of such a campaign must have been gifted with 
ubiquity, for Rebecca was in three or four counties at the same 
moment : 

* Methinks there he ten Richmonds in the Geld !’ 

With one hand she smote ai| obnoxious toll-gate in Radnorshire, 
and with the other she cleared a free passage for the traveller to 
the wild sea-coast of Pemj^roke. Jt is likely enough that in any 
single district where the riots prevailed, there may have been 
some influential ringleader who arranged and organized the 
performances of tjie night, who assumed for the time a sort of 
chiefti&inship over his associates, and was known among them by 
the^HIc of Rebecca. But the nature of the movements them- 
s^^8, breaking out simultaneously in widely-separated districts, 
il^lar, indeed, in their form, but evidently unconnected with each 
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otherj and often traceable to distinct local caase^j preclMdes tho 
belief of any;'^nity of direction'^, commop cej^fie of action. We 
believj^^;^^^d« that fe^ ' popular cpminotions have ever befen 
local in their origin, <>r more spontaneous and 
unpiHSeditated^ in the successive stages of their progress. The 
course of events by which Rebeccaism ceased to be a jest and 
became a serious and alarming conspiracy is perfectly intelligible 
and consistent with former experience, implying no prearious 
national organization or deliberate revolt against th& principles of 
social order. To the predisposing causes in wbich this singular 
epidemic originated we shall presently recur more fully, after a 
slight sketch has been given of the tipursc and succession of the 
leading events and most remarkable |patures of the disorders. 

With respect to the first overt actmnd manii'estation of Rebec- 
eaism most witnesses who were examined before the Commis- 
sioners are agreed. Wia give the circumstances in the words of 
the Report: — . 

*In the year 1839/ says Mr. Baugh AHcii, ‘some people from Eng- 
land, for the first time, gave intimation that if certain new gatfes were 
erected on roads where considerable lime and culm trafiic passed, they 
might be induced to farm the tolls at a higher rate than that wdiich hud 
been previously obtained. Their proposition was accepted; the tolls 
were let iff Mr. Bidlin, an extensive toll-contractor, and four new gates 
were erected. But the country people, thinking it wrong that the trus- 
tees should take tolls |irlicrc they had incurred no expenditure, assembled 
“in the midst of summer, at about six o’clock in the afternoon, and 
tho^e gates Mere pulled down amidst all sort^ of noise and disturbance 
and great jollity, and were destrojed Mithi^ut tbe iuteiferencc of any- 
body. “ I do not think,” says Mr, W. Evaifs, the clerk of this Trust, 
“ they were a week standing.” 

* The trustees gave notice of their intention to re-erect the gates. A 
racetirg was held for the purpose at St Clear’s, but at that meeting a 
number (from thirty to forty, as it is said) jot the leading magistrates of 
the county of Carmarthen qualified to act as tnistoeSs and they decided, 
by a large majority, that the gates should nejt be re-erected. 

‘ “ This act of the magistrates,” says a very intelligeTit witness, “ gave 
satisfaction to the countiy for a tiiUc, hut ft strengthened the hands of 
the discontented, and, in some measure, prepared them for further 
violence.* ” — Report^ p. 3, 

The spark however, thus kindled, vemained for a long time 
dormant and smoulderii^. It was i^ol till the early part of the 
year 1843 that public attention began to be strongly excited 
towards Soiilli Walei?. The procee^ngs of the gate-breakers 
commencing in Cacrmarlhensbire, and extending from thence 
through the adjacent counties of^ Pembroke and Cardigan, were 
characterised by remarkable vigour and alacrity. Gate after 
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^ate was swept down 'with its appurtenances:* and almost every 
other day’s newspaper recorded ^oome new feat of demolition. 
The Commissioners in their Report dcscn-ibe sdntfe of tfib Trusts 
• as ' interlacing ’ each other, and forming, with their muUitu(]inous 
gates and bars, 'a sort of network* around t|^ villages. But 
through this 'network’ Rebecca broke os easiji||fcas Samson burst 
the ^een withes of the Philistines. The catalogue of demolished 
gatei in one county alone (Cacrmartkcnshirc), as wc gather it 
from the evidence appended to the Report, reads like a fiction. 
In the Whillaiid Trust, in which, before tho riots, stood eleven 
gates and bars, were destroyed — all. In the Three Commotts 
Trust, out of twenty-one gates and bars — all but two* In the 
.Brechfa Trust, five gcates >^and bars — all. In the Tivey-side 
Trust, nine gates and bars — all. In the Llandilo Rhynws Bridge 
Trust, two gains and bars — both. In llie^KTflirt "rrust, out^pf 
twenty-six gates and bars — sewn. In thelLlnngtfftock Tcust, out 
of thirteen gates and bars— nf/ic. In the Newcastle Trust, out of 
nine gates and bars— In the Llandilo and Llandcbie Trust, 
out of seven gates and bars — Jbu?'. In the Llandovery and Lam- 
peter Trust, out of thirteen gates and bars— ffates and all the 
bars. Of these also many had been again and again prostrated 
until the trustees grew tired of re -erecting them. 

Success so rapid and unbroken, with its pleasant fruits of 
passing along the highways untaxed, and the complcie iznpunitv 
which attended the rioters, the local authorities being quite unable 
ti) cope with assailants so numerous, and determined, pnKluccd its 
nalural cfTcets. Other districts caught the contagion :^thc mode 
(»f warfare and disguise adopted by' these new guerrillas, equally 
grotesque and well adapted to object, seized the popular fancy ; 
and the daughters of Rebecca grew and multipli^, till, fiushed 
with success and the consciousness of their strength, they con- 
ceived the idea that the people had other grievances besides high 
tolls to complain of, and that theonacbincry which had produced 
such fruits in one case might hc‘ employed with equal efli- 
ciency in otliers. Thenceforth the heroine of the toll-gales 
set herself up as the general reformer and rectifier of all the social 
ills that affected the cammunity, and the old cheval de bashatlle of 
the turnpike-gates gave placg"^lo a sort of budget of popular 
maladies and discontents, familiarly stylet^ 'grievances.’ Meet- 
ings. were held in remote and secluded aphlji penetrated witli 
difficulty by the indefatigable agents of the press, at which the 
varkgtfills which the race of farmers and small occupiers is heir 
discussed, Rebecca herself being probably not seldc'm^ 
spokesman. The following most curious summary of the 
‘^^pular complaints, evl<lontIy a very imperfect ti'anslation front 
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the aboriginal dialeetj emanated fre^ one of these mountain s^ods, 
and shows the extent and varhsty of theif zidw^ emboldened de- 
mands : — 

‘ To the conductors of the Convention appointed to be held at Cw'm 
Ivor, in the parish of Llandi, in the county of Carmarthen, on Thursday 
the 20th day of July, in the first year of Rebecca’s exploits, a»d. 1843. 

* To concur and inquire into the grievances complained of the 
people, and to adopt the best method of avoiiling the 8uiri>rising depfivtf- 
tioiis that exist, and the eternal vigilance of our superintendents, which 
IS the price of our liberty. 

* We wish to reduce the prices [qu. taxes ?] and secure our blessings. 
An army of principles will penetrate where an army of soldiers cannot. 

^ Power usurped is weak when opposed. The public interest de'«> 
pends upon our compliance to examine the cause of the calamity) arid 
i]n|)Ecil the corruptions to Rebecca. 

‘'The Allowing resolutions agreed, and intend to recommend to your 
future aspect by 119 wliose names are here subscribed at foot, being liouse* 
holders within the above heretofore-mentioned parish. 

‘ 1. To levelling nil petty gates and gate-posts connected with bye- ways 
and biidlc-roads, or any roads repaired by the parishioners. Also coals, 
lime, and grains taken to market, be exempted from tolls. . 

‘ 2. The motive is the abolition of heavy tithe and rent-charge in lieu 
of tithe. 

‘ 3. The abolition of Church-rates. 

* ‘ 4. A total alteration of tlie present Poor-law. 

‘ 5. An equitable adjustment of landlord’s rent. 

' 6. Not to allow or grant any ICnglishmnn to have the privilege of a 
steward or governor in South Wales. 

' 7. If any man rents his neighbor’s falyn treacherously, we must 
>#quaiiit the Lady, aud endeavour to encourage her exertions wherever 
.^she wishes for us to execute our pheenomena and combat. 

‘8. To request the farmers not to borrow any money on purpose to 
pay unlawful demands ; and if the result be tliat some person or persons 
will annoy any one by plundering and sacrifice their goods in respect to 

* such charge, we must protect them and diminlslu their exploits of 

I 

* 9>iTlint a Committee of Privy Council must be h^ld when necessary, 
and aA persons under the age of eighteen years are not admitted into it. 
Neitlw women nor any of the female sex shall be introduced into this 
selected assembly, except Rebecca and Miss Cromwell.’ . 

It will be seen (ronf the above pricis that Rebecca had made 
no small strides since she levelled the first turnpilic on the 
Wliitland Trust. She nriw stepped forward ns the mediatrix in 
qucslioiis of private rights and even the delicate stibjcctof rents 
and tenures was not too sacred for her interference. Previonslj, 
however, to the date of the Convention of Cwm Ivor, an event 
took place which indicated the attainment of new stage in the 
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movement. On the lOth of tJune, in tliO said 'first year of 
Rebecca's exploits/ a * demonstration' took place: d very nu- 
merous body of the insurgents inarched in open^ day into the 
town of Caermarthen. They were headed by a band of music, 
and most of them carried staves, others brooms, indicating their 
intention to sweep away the Toll-houses and Unions; the leading 
))ody consisted of many thousands of persons on foot, made up 
doubtless in great part of the irahble of the town and suburbs, 
with the usual complement of women and children. A man in 
disguise appeared to represent Rebecca, anet the rear was brought 
up by a body of about 300 fanners on horseback. Tbe proces- 
sion defiled through the streets, hooting the magistracy as they 
passed. The Union Workhouse appeared to be the maitv object 
of their visit, ^'nd but for the arrival of a party of dragodns, 
galloped in with horses blown and spurs reeking, just in tfine 
to raise the siege, that unjiopular edifice must have shared the 
fate of rbe tolJ-houses. Several of^the rioters who had scaled the 
gates and walls of the court-yard' were captured within the en- 
closure; some of whom were afterwards tried and convicted. 

. «On another occasion the increased temj^rity of the insurgents 
was exemplified at the Pontardulais gale on the confines of 
Glamorgan and Caermarthen. In a field near the gate were 
concealed eight policemen under Captain Napier, the super- 
intendent of the constabulary force of the former county. To- 
wards midnight a strong body, including about 100 horsemen, 
attacked a blacksmith's shop, and then the gate, which they de- 
stroyed, When they had finislied the gate tlie police advanced, 
the object being to secure "the ringleadeis Jiugrante delicto; 
but, instead of desisting, the rioters filed a lolley at them. The 
police were ordered to draw their pistols and fire ; which they 
did twice, wounding several of the gang, and shooting the horse 
of the leader. A regular battle took place for a short time, 
ivhich fended in six prisoners being captured by the police, three 
of whom were wounded, two severely. The rioters attempted 
a rescue, but were repulsed j and some soldiers coming up, they 
fled. One of the men captured in this affair was a young farmer, 
by name John Hughes, who wa^ afterwards tried at the Special 
Commission at Cardiff, and sentenced to Uai^ortation for life. 

Rut e^n these daring outrages and open conflicts with the 
( ivil force were not yet the wnrst. In this^as in every^ crusade 
laws, the more violent counsels degrees gained the 
and more nefarious means were employed by the bold 
men who usurped the lead of the movement. Letters, 
;inreaieniug fire and slaughter, and bearing the signature of 
.'Recca,' whose broad name covered the designs of every des- 
perado 
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jperado who bad an end to gain or an cnmitj to gratify, were sent 
in great numbers to tithc-ovviiers, turnpike-commissioners, magis- 
trates, and all who, whether as landlords or tenants, had presumed 
lo disobey certain rules for the tenure and occtupation of fofins 
which these agrarian legislators had prescribed. Colonel Rice. 
Trevor, the Vice- lieutenant of Carmarthenshire, was informed 
through one of these ferocious missives that a grave had been dug 
for him in his father’s (^Lord Dynevor’s) park, and that his body 
would be laid in it before a day named. Many similar notices 
were sent lo other parties. The tale told to the Commissioners 
of Inqui^ by the Rev. Eleaznr Evans, the vicar of two small 
rural pamheson the coast of Cardiganshire, reads like an incident 
of an anti-tithe war in Tipperary : — 

, ^ What do you wish to state to the Commissioners ? — I merely wish 
to ttate that I have been exceedingly dnnoyed, and my life threatened in 
the parish, for a long time ; T cannot coiicen c for what cause ; merely 
because I wished to demand what has been my due. I have letters in 
my pocket uhicli I have received, most shamerul letters, and my life has 
been really miserable for months past, and if lam not protected oAcoursc 
I must leave. 

* Where do you reside ? — At Llangranog, and tiiere is no residence at 
Llandisibo-gogo ; and 1 have a curate who was nearly murdered by a 
^purty disguised.’ 

He tells the Commissioners of some letters whicli had been 
sent to liim : — 


‘Will you read the threatening letteis von have received? — This tsj 
dated the 19th of June of this year. It is in Welsh ; “ Reverend Sir,— I 
1, with one of my daughters, have lately been on a journey to AberuTon,| 
and amongst other tilings have heard many things rfspcctiug you, nainclyJ 
that you have buiU a school -room in the upper part of the paiihh, and! 
tliat you have been very dislioiie&t in the erection of it, and that yoiJ 
promised a free school for the people, but that you have converted it intes 
ti church, and that you get 80A by the year for serving it. Now if thii# 
is true, you may give the money back, every bHlfpcnny of it ; otherwisei 
if you do not, 1 with 500 or 000 of my daughters will conic and visit 
}ou, and destroy your property five limes to the value of it, and^inokf^ 
you a subject of scorn and reproach throughout the whole neighhourbooa 
You know that 1 cai'e nothing about the gates, and you shall be likk | 
them exactly, because I am averse to every tyranny and oppresston.T 
That is signed “ Reb^a and her daughters.” i 

‘ Are tliC'Otlier letters which you received in the same hlndwritingr 
—No. ' 

‘ What is the purport of the letter which you now hold in your hand ? 
This is upon a different subject, it is signed “ Bccca,” and dated 
‘S\ugu8t 5th, 1843.” It is not very intelligible, it is in very bad 
Welsh: “ 1 send you this letter in Welsh that you may understand it in 
the language in which you were bon).” They request me to send bacU 
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tthe advance in tithes and the law expenses by such a day, and that Bccca 
'Aiid her daughters are sure to takd* notice of me if 1 do not do so; that 
jBecca had found a^ilace for my body, and they desired me tQ find a place 
for my soul, and^e place for my body was to be at the end^f the Na- 
tional Whore, that is at the end of the Established ChurcLwhat is the 
title they give to it ; and that I have been a great opprcssor^nce I have 
I been in oitice ; and then they refer me to the 6th chaptcr'of the book of 
Judges, and the 27th and 23th verses, which is the account of Gideon 
taking ten men of his father's house and throwing down the altar of 
Baal, and because he was afraid to do it by day he did it by night, and 
’ when people got up in the morning the altar of Baal wa^ cast down and 
\ the grove was cut dowm that was by it, and the second bullock was 
offered upon the altar that was built.” The meaning I suppoft'was, that 
the men were coming to destroy my house, and 1 was intended^fur the 
second bullock, because my curate hud been attacked ; and they desired 
me to read muc' of the Old Tcsti^ent, to see whether my conduct was 
like that of Pharaoh, and that I had doubled the tasks of the people. 
“ Do not you suppose that I am an idle old woman. , I have not been 
brought up in idleness, nor do I bring up my daughters in idleness, and 
j I am determined to have justice done, in spite of the w'orld, the flesh, 
r and tlfe devil,” signed “Becca.” That is the substance of it, and then 
; at the bottom it is addressed, “ To the Minister of the National Whore.” 

\ I also received an English letter between those two letters, which is in the 
. possession of the Inspector-General of the Post-Office.’ — Evidence^ p. 255 . 

Mr, Evans proceeds to state that Ins share of the tithe in tlid^ 
parish of Llangranog^ was 110/. a-year, but .that during the pre- 
ceding six years he hud lost at least 6^. in the 1/. by long credit ; 
that the people had before neglected, but now openly refused, to 
pay — many, however, alleged that they did so under compulsion 
of fear^ and some had paid their dues to him under a charge of 
secrecy. He then gives an account of his other parish of Llan- 
!disilio, which is interesting in reference to the existing state of 

,tlie Church Establishment in South Wales: — 

* What num^r of persons attend your church on the Sunday ?— We 
:have generally the richest and the poorest ; 1 am sorry to say that most 
y>f the farmers in this country are Dissenters. M y churches are crowded ; 
ihey contain perhaps 300 or 400 tach. 

‘ What is the population of your parishes S’ — Llangrnnog nearly 1000, 
d Llandisilio-gogo nearly 1500. The parish of Jjlandisilio-gogo conr 
tains 11,000 acres of land. 

‘ Do many receive the sacrament ? — ^Yes ; I have sixty communicants 
at Xlandhffio-gogo. 

■ ‘ Do any receive the sacraraeiit at the church who arc in the^ habit of 

{attending dissenting chapels? — Tiiosewho are nmhbersof the tfisseiiters 
f do and more than that, since I came to the parish we never received 
j^xjpence for burying or baptizing, either from the rich or the poor, 
we are often called to the houses five^r six miks off to baptize 

* ‘ Is 
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‘ la the lithe the whole value of the living ? — There is the glebe, iude- 
^ pendently of the tithe ; the glebe is messed ai 40f, a-year in the rates ; 
’ |>erhaps it may he worth 50/. a-year. Llandisilio-gogo is commuted at 
360/. ; only 30/. of that is my ^are. I suppose I never netted more 
than 5/. a<year. I have private property, or of course 1 could not 
tinue. 

‘ Have you any family ? — I have a wife ; no family. My wife has 
been brought nearly to the grave by these disturbances. We never go 
to bed witkout having a wardrobe moved to the toindow as a protection 
against ^re-arms,"* — p. 257. 

more cgses than one guns were fired into the windows of 
m)noxio^ persons, and those within narrowly escaped with life. 
IncendiOTism also was not spared. Mr. W. Chambers, jun., an 
active^ 'magistrate of Llanelly, in Caermarthenshire, informed the 
Commissioners that there had been five fires in one week upon 
his father’s property, and a honle.shot, and he had twice had 
machinery broken and thrown into a pit. 1 1 afterwards transpired, 
from the confession of one John Jones, better known by bis 
Welsh sobriquet of ‘ Scybor Fawr,’ and finally sentenced to 
transportation for the outrages in which he had been largely con- 
cerned, that the insurgents had solemnly resolved to assassinate 
Mr. Clmnibersh^who appears, however, to have been obnoxious 
on no other grounds than his activity as a magistrate. Mr. W. 
Chambers's evidence is very dtirious. H^states that this Scyboi^ 
Fawr and other leaders were in the habit of levying compulsory' 
contributions, or ^ black mail,* upon the farmers implicated in^ 
the riots, whom they had thus got under their power, and after- 
wards lived at free quarters upon them, ruling them with a rod of 
iron. They wore compelled to find the money for the labourers 
employed in breaking the gates, who received 2s, 6fi. each from 
* the Rebecca of the night * for that service. Thjis made tribu- 
tary to their own ringleaders, the luckless Welshmen found too 
late that they had only exchanged the toll-gates for a still more 
oppressive exaction. 

The first victim who stained Rebecca with the guilt of murder 
was an aged woman, upwards of sevexity ycai*s of age, who kept 
a toll-bar called the Hendy gates, between Llanelly and Pontar- 
dulais. It is said that she had received frequent notices that if 
she did not leave the gate, her house would be burnt down. 
About three o’clock one Sunday morning a parly of ruffians set 
fire to the thatch of the toll-house. The woman, ' on jbeing 
awakened, ran to aMMcottage within twenty yards, shouting to the 
people to * help her, for God’s sake, to put out the fire.’ * The 
occupier pleaded fear, and refused to do so. She returned back 
across the rbad to save her furniture, and, while doing so, was 

fired 
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fired at. She sta|rfi;ered as fat as the neighbouring cottage-door^ 
and immediately fell down dead. 

^Sc^bor Faivr/ in the confession made subsequent to his con- 
viction^ asserted strongly that th^ shot which penetrated this 
unhappy creature's bosom was the random act of a lad who i 
accompanied the party, and was fired without any previous or * 
deliberate intention to take her life. As the same confession , 
stated facts wliich aggravated the conduct of the insurgents in 
other cases as much as it extenuated this— as the author of itliad i 
nothing then to gain from a false statement — and, moreover, as bb 
gratuitous a piece of cruelty was an exception from the general 
conduct of the rioters, who in their other attacks on toll-^ates bad 
spared many more obnoxious victims, we are disposed to give 
credit to the assertion, and to acquit the slayer of this poor aged 
creature of the full guilt of deliberate murder. But what shall 
we say — what cah one who regards the honour of South Wales 
say — in palliation of the proceedings that followed this cruel 
tragedy ? A coroner’s inquest was held, and a Caermarthenshire 
jury — with the pierced and recking corpse before their eyes, and 
after hearing amjile evidence of the facts, including medical 
evidence, which was scarcely needed, of the fatal nature of the 
wound — returned this verdict : — ■ 

‘ That the deceased died from the efiiision of blood into the chest, 
which occasioned suffocation ; but from what riOUse, is to this jury 
Hfiknown.^ 

The jury who, in defiance of their oaths and consciences, of their 
senses and their reason, pronounced such a verdict, became, in just 
moral contemplation, accessories after the fact to homicide, and 
added perjury to the account. They were not trying, be it re- 
membered, the question of any man’s guilt or innocence ; the means 
by which the deceased came to her death was the sole and simple 
fact which they so unblushingly ignored. In this transaction, how- 
ever, apart from its peculiar infniiy, we see exemplified one of the 
most discreditable features of the Welsh character, — the light es- 
teem in which judicial oaths are held ; and the frequency, as any 
judge or barrister who has travelled a VVelsh circuit can testify, with 
which the verdicts of juries are perverted by favour or prejudice, 
and marked by a shameless disregard of the evidence on which 
they should have been based. We know that in other psits of 
the kingdom besides Wales the jury-box bos been occasionally 
invaijM^^in times of high political excitemeiit by the prevailing 
tide 1^' popular feeling; such cases when they occui* form a 
sejtious drawback to the bcneflls' of an excellent institution, but 
tills delirium of a transient fever is to be distin^u^ed from the 
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deranged action of inveterate disease. In some parts of Wales 
there exists^ unless the inhabitants are greatly belied^ a notorious 
practice or^ampering beforehtttid with the persons who are likely 
to be selected as jurors in a particular case^. and prepossessing 
their, minds with statements and impressions wlifch the sworn 
evidence at the trial, the exertions of counsel, and the most cm> 
phatic directions of judges, are insufficient to jcountervail. 
Strange that a people professing a strict tone of religious morality, 
and fluent in citing Scripture for their particular occasions, should 
overlook in their own case so gro&s a breach of the one and so 
audacious a contempt of the sanctions of the other ! 

It would occupy much space to recount the various excesses, 
principally in the three counties more remote from the English 
border, during the' summer and early autumn of 1 843, By this 
time, as wc have seen, the mischievous outburst which took place 
'on a summer's a.fternorni * in 1839, ‘ amidst all sorts of noise and 
disturbance and great jollity," had swelled into a formidable in- 
surrection, overawing the law, invading the most sacred rights of 
property and person, issuing its behests with despotic effrontery, 
and enforcing them liy the detestable agency terror, incendi- 
arism, and bloodshed, proceedings of the rioters whose 

first onslaught against turnpike-gates had been leniently winked 
at, perhaps seerSOy applauded, by many sober and peaceable 
subjects, were now regarded *%vilh veiy different eyes. All liicn 
perceived that a decided effort had bec'oine necessary to repress 
disorders which tended to the dissolution of society. Rebecca, 
who had laughed at justices' warrants, and scattered special con- 
stables like chaff before the wind, suddenly found herself con- 
fronted with the War-Oflicc, and ' the Great Captain of the age' 
at its head. 

The country was now ‘interlaced’ to sinnc purpose, ?*nd with a 
* nctw'ork * far more stringent than that oi bars and loll -gate's. In 
each of the suspected villages was picketed a small jiarly of 
soldiers ; troojis ol cavalry were quartered in the principal towns, 
and, with the military, were interspersed select knots of tlic re- 
doubted A division of London police. Yet, though any act 
of open violence was thus rcndejrcd impossible, even these pre- 
cautions did not avail to stop gate-breaking. Rebecca still mar- 
shalled her myrmidons under the very noses of the queen’s 
soldiers ; and gates were Ievelled|iq)osts sawed fairly in twain, and 
the assailants dispersed to their lair some minutes before the 
startled outpost at the nearest hamlet could 'Imrry to the rescue. 
False rumouri of intended attA^ks were sometimes ^culated, 
and the hafaM^ troopers sent spurring over glen anflPmoor at 
midnight to protect houses or turnpike-gates in an uppo&itc direc- 
tion 
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lion from tbat in which the descent was really meditated. Tlio 
more })enctiutingr researches of the police were equally frus* 
tralcd by the barrier of the Welsli Ipiguage, and by th^ plausible 
cunning under the mask of simplicity which'is the retmy resource 
of an uneducated peasantry against a superior force. 

In the mean time the Government, desiring to combine with 
tbe forcible repression of outrages an investigation into the causes 
of complaint to which those outrages were referred, appointcrl a 
Commission of Inquiry to proceed into Wales to examine and 
rejK)rt upon the alleged grievances of the people. This judi- 
cious step produced an almost immediately sedative elTcct. 
The Commissioners — the llight Hon. T. Frankland Leu is, 
the Hon. R. H. Clive, M.T., and Mr. Cripps, M.P. — set 
forth on their mlssjbn in October last, and opening their 
proceedings at Caermarlhen with a temperate and conciliatory 
address from the thief commissioner, proceeded to invite all 
who had wrongs or grievances to allege to bring them before 
the authorized tribunal. The answer to this liberal invitation is 
contained in the 400 or 500 pages of letter-press which have 
been laid before Parliament in the volume that forms the 
text of this article. That it will be attentively read in the 
country from which it emanates is very probable; but, taking 
into account the prevailing aversion U> thick folio volumes in 
general, and to blue- bound Parliamentary 3leports in parti- 
cular, the number of English readers will probably be but small 
who will sit down with any craving of appetite to this bulky 
budget of Welsh grievances. To such, however, sis may venture 
to undertake the task, wc venture to promise some interest, even 
some amusement, at least to that class who are fond of studying 
thc^ peculiarities of national character, of noting the impulses of 
uncultivated or investigating the philosophy of popular 

commotions, ‘ Complaint,* says the splenetic dean of St. Patrick’s, 

^ is the largest tribute Heaven receives, and the sincercst part of 
our devotions.’ It formed, it is needless to say, the largest tribute 
to the Commissioners, but, though doubtless earnest and sin- 
cere, it would seem that the complainants who unrolled their 
budgets of grievances before the Queen’s representatives, mani- 
fest^ but very little excitement in the narration, and scarcely any 
trace at all of angry or vindictive feeling. It is probable that the 
most capable and intelligent individuals were selected as the 
spokesmen of the several districts ; but we have certainly been 
struck with the mental qualities exhibited by some of the humbler 
class^^ witnesses, showing thut 4 tbough the soil may be unculti- 
it teat least not naturally unfertile : much^i^tive sbrewd- 
li^s$ and* gacity, an intelligent perception of the real point at 

issue. 
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issue^ candour and fairness in conceding untenable podtions^ and, 
generally speaking, a forbearance to surest useleia^or impracti* 
cable Tcin^es. * Calus quanUmvis rusiicus’ is,tbe characteristic 
of a large cTass, whereof we nfay ppint to John Rees of Pansod as 
no bad specimen. He thus sums up the catalogue of Welsh 
grievances : — 

^ Have you anything else to say ? — ^About the rents. There is a great 
deal of petitions sent from Caermarthen to -Tendon to the Queen. A 
great many of them look very foolish. They desire our gracious Queen 
Victoria to compel the landowners to reduce the rents. 1 think that is 
a thing between the landowner and the fennnt only. Every landowner 
would like to have the highest price for his land; and suppose the 
Queen compelled every gentleman in the kingdom to let their farms so 
and 80 , that would be as great a grievance as can be. And suppose, on 
the other side, they compel us to give so and sd rent to the landlords, 
the people would not like it. 1 look upon that petition as very foolish. 

1 tliink the parliament and the queen have nothing to do with the rent. 
But the parliament and the queen have something to do about the 
tithes and to hx in tlic pound, and to do away the church-rate. 
We expect to have redress tiom four quarters. First, from the trus- 
tees of the roads. 1 think if tlic trustees did as they have done iu 
Aber)6twilh, they could do it without troubling the parliament or the 
queen about it. But m the second place, we expect to have some 
redress from the government. I have spoken about the malt; and 
another thing is about the stamps. 

‘ You mean the expense of stamps in borrowing money ? — Yes ; 35. M. 
fur 100/. for a stamp note, and 4v. for 200/. ; and if I want 50/. 1 cannot 
jget it for 1-9. 9r/. Those things are for the parliament only. And in 
[the third place, about the tithes. That can be done between ns and the 
tithe-owner, if the tithe-owner be reasonable ; the country are wjlliiig to 
pay 2.9. in the pound ; and, if the minister is willing to take it, that will 
he done. And in the fourth place, about the rent to the land- owner; 
the parliament has nothing to do with that.* p. 59. 

John Rccs holds some hclorodox notions about' tithcsi and pos- 
sibly about other matters also, but his ideits arc evidently better 
packed and assorted in his head than those of many persons who ^ 
have liad much more commerce W'jth the schoolmaster. 

It was a royalist, a minister of State, and a firm supporter of 
authority, the Due dc Sully, who has recorded this impression of 
of popular eruptions — * Pour la populace, ce nest jamais 
par envic d'attaquer qu’clle se souleve, mais par iin]iauencc de 
souffrir.* It was an orator, a popular advocate, and a zealous 
asserter of the rights of the many, John Philpot Curran, who has 
borne jhis testimony to their ^ects . — 'Tumults and insurrections 
have made many rich men ])oor, but have never made any poor men 
rich.’ It is by no means impossible tlmt exceptions maybe found 

' to 
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to the truth of either of these political maximSi yet, coming as 
they do from, such men with the force of admissions, they carry 
with them no small weight of wisdom and experience'^ and are 
well entitled^ the one to be popd^r^l by rulers^ the bth^r to be 
digested by subjects* We shall not be suspected of justifying the 
excesses which we have already strongly reprobated, when we 
refer to the evils and embarrassments under which the people of 
South Wales laboured before they took the law into their own 
hands ; not as e:pcusinff lawless violence and outrage, God forbid I 
but as furnishing some explanation of the phenomenon of a peO]>le 
heretofore peaceful, patient, orderly, even sluggish, bursting out 
suddenly into insurrection, and trampling the laws to which they 
had long lived in tranquil subjection, under foot. Nothing can 
be more clear, we think, than that the nature of the outbreak was 
such as has been already described, not stimulated from without, 
nor caught by contagion from other quarters, but local, self-ori- 
ginated, and gradually developed by the unforeseen agency of 
time and circumstances. As little was the complexion of the 
movement politiral — a war of principles — a national leagtksi^and 
covenant for professed objects — or a struggle to produce spe^fic 
changes in the commonwealth. 

The Commissioners of Inquiry found the heart of the cotintry 
sound, though deeds of violence and outrage, even arsotf'and 
bloodshed, were brought under thei?^ notice. In the very outset 
of their Report they have rccordelcl this impression ; they say, — i 

' It is matter of great satisfaction to state our belief that the dis- 
turbances of the country, though so \vidcly extended, were not connected 
with political causes; and that nothing like a general spirit of disaffec- 
tion, or organised hostility to the laws, pcr\ aded the.community. The , 
excitement having been first stimulated by a sense of local grievances, ^ 
gradually spread to other districts in which similar complaints existed, | 
and the spiriti once roused, was perverted in some instances by evil ' 
disposed persons to aggressiuns of a more extensive and systematic kind.’ 
— Seport, p. 1. ^ 

What then were the * local grievances’ and the ^complaints’ 
here adverted to, which roused this wild-fire that so suddenly lit 
up the whole country into a blaze ? The first symptom and overt 
act of the disorders was a turnpike-riot, and the pressure of turn- 
pike-tolls was beyond all doubt the proximate and exciting cause 
of what afterwards took place. At the same time it is equally 
cer^jg^that this comparatively petty grievance is not the whole 
as MBy of a derangement so serious and extended : the real cause 
in tbe condition and circumstances of the people; In 
Jp^inary times the exactions of the toll-gates^ vexatious as they 
r might 
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migbt be» would not have roused a sedate and passive cpmmunity 
into rebellion. But the distress and sfognation which the whole 
kingdom experienced had been severely felt in 3outt]L Wales. We 
again cite testimony of the Commissioners : — ^ 

* As in the district we were examining, the system of collecting tcdls^ 
for the improvement and maintenance of the turnpike-roads had long 
been in operation, and had been acquiesced in here as well as elsewhere, 
we were anxious to ascertain what the circumstances were which had 
induced the country people suddenly to rise and endeavour to shake off 
the burthen. All persons acquainted with the condition of the country 
concurred in stating that a succession of wet and unproductive harvests 
had very much r^uced the capital of the farmers. They had lieen 
force<l^ during successive years, to buy the bread consumed in their 
families ; and the money they obtained by the sale of stock, and the 
other produce of their farms, scarcely enabled them to make good various 
payments to which they were liable. 

* Concurrently with these difficulties, the price of sheep, cattle, and 
butler had fallen much below the average of preceding years, though, at 
the same time (as it is said), all rates, tithes, and taxes hatj increasp^> 
the rent of land still remaining, generally, undiminished. 

‘ The Welsh farmers are, at all times, n frugal, cautious race, but by 
the pressure of the circumstances we have described, they were rendered 
more than usually anxious to release themselves from even the smallest 
paymi^ts.*— p. 1, 

Tbe conclusion here expressed, with reference to the distress of 
the country, is certainly well based upon :9tatistical details. 

Mr. Vivian, M.P. for Swansea, in a series of sensible letters^ 
addressed to the rate-payers of the Swansea Union, enters into 
a minute examination of the returns of poor-rates for South 
Wales, for the year 1842, as an index of the slate of the country. 
He cites the following result for the si.x counties, as exhibiting 
* an enormous increase of poverty — 

* Paupers Reueveu. 

In-door. Oiit-d«ior. Total. 

Year ending Lady-day, 1841, 1,799 33,471 ^ 35270 

1842, 3,049 38,623 41,672 


Increase . . . 1,250 .5,152 6,402 

G9 * 49 per cent. 15*39 per cent. 1 8 ■ 1 5 per cent.* 

The counties upon which the increase had been in the highest 
ratio are those of Glamorgan, the seat of the iron-works, Caer- 
marthen, and Brecknock. Mr. Vivian proceeds to show, from 
the some sources, that a large and sudden additional burthen had 
been thrown upon the agricultural districts by reason of the great 
influx of people thrown out of work by the depression of the coal 

and 
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and iron traclcs, who tlierchy herame chargeable upon the' rnral 
parishes to which they belongeifi 

I * The foregoing statistical facts lead me to the conclusion! that the im- 
mediate source of the late disturbances in the neighbouring agricultural 
enunties, is' to be found in the depressed state of the iron and coni 
trades of Glamorganshire and Monraouthahirc, which has produced the J 
double effect of diminished demand for agricultural produce in the) 
manufacturing districts, and increased burthens on the agricultural ; 
counties. The inseparable connexion and unity of inteiests of the| 
agricultural and manufacturing communities is here strongly illustrated. :: 
It is my belief, that, if the farmer had found a ready market for his 
produce, as heretofore, he would have struggled on, have met his rent, 
paid his tithes, and his turnpikes, as of old; but when, fiom the 
pressure of the time^ he encountered a slackness of demand for liis 
produce, a reduction in prices, probably far beyond what he had con- 
templated as possible when he took his farm, and when, as we have seen 
from the official returns, even the able-bodied were thrown upon their 
parishes for relief, thus entailing on the farmer (in many cases hihiself 
but little above the class of a farm labourer) the charge of maintaining 
persons but little worse off than himself, it is not perhaps so miicli to 
be wondered at as to be lamented, that, not considering bow such lawless 
proceedings must injure instead of improving his condition, an attack 
was commenced on that which he had long felt to be a daily annoyance, 
but which had now become a grievance amounting to a serious deduc- 
tion from his daily bread — namely, the multiplicity of toU-bafs; and 
his first efforts having been attended with success, that, iincliecked, he 
continued liis nightly attacks, and that thus the excitement spread^ and 
was maintained throughout the land.* — p. 10. 

Concurrently with the depression produced by the causes here 
adverted to, the burthens of local taxation, and the outgoings of 
the farmer, would appear practically to have been growing heavier. 
Whatever may be the general benefits attending those great 
legislative changes, which have been introduced of late years, 
such a$ the Poor-Law Amendment and Tithe Commutation Acts, 
suchi at all i^yents^ was the working of the previously existing 
systems in South Wales, that tbc inciinteslable effect of the change * 
lias been an o^ilpSnal drain upon the jiockct of the farmer.^ The ^ 
Welsh tithe-owner, heretofore, took just as much of his tithe as lie ‘ 
could get, very often greatly less than his due, but the occupier had | 
the power of setting it out in kind, and the collection being in some | 
districts a matter^of extreme£^k|fficulty, be could dictate his own 
tertns^l This is now diangedi^B^t is well that it should be so ; 
but what has been the imm6d|ate^^ct? Necessarily a lar^ci^ call 
upon the cultivator of the soil.^^^go too with respect to poor-rates. 

* Under the las and irregularl^plKm whlbh formerly prevailed,* as 
the Keport tolla us, the fanner paid l^|p^r-rate, not in cash, but 
in purn, or in 'any other commodity 'hiore convedient'at the time 
• ' to 
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to part with than money/ and the overseer paid the paupers in the 
same manner; a practice no doubt pregnant with abuse/jobbing^ 
and inequality. But a more regular, and abstractedly much juster, 
practice is introduced, and what is the result ? — 

* In this instance again/ say the Commissioners, * the enforcement of 
a definite pecuniory impost in lieu of the cheaper and more indul^t 
system of composition heretofore allowed, has fallen with the weight of a 
new tax on the occupier of the land.’^ — p. 29. 

Now let us conceive the petty Welsh farmer, with capital 
always of the smallest, but now reduced by successive bad harvests 
and falling markets, with his rent to make up, his rates to dis- 
charge, no longer in barley or in bacon, but in hard cash, — his 
tithe a fixed rent-charge, and subject to be levied by distress, — 
stinted to the hardest fare for himself and family, and at his 
wits* end where to put his hand upon a shilling ; — conceive such 
a man, on his way to market, or to fetch lime, crossed and circum- 
vented, hedged in and entangled by ' a network * of chains, posts 
and bars — obliged to run the gauntlet of three or four * inter- 
lacing’ trusts in as many miles, each toll-collector being equally 
obdurate against allowing even a week's credit is it not in stich 
a case a matter ' more to be lamented than wondered at,’ to bar- 
row again the words of Mr. Vivian, that the idea of reducing the 
pressure of his burthens by the strong-hand should have first oc- 
curred to his mind in reference to the most obnoxious, the most 
harassing in its demands, and the most easy to assail of them all ? 
If this be so, is it necessary to look farther for the true solution of 
the mystery of llebcccaisjii ? 

Upon the details of the turnpike system, as it has existed in 
South Wales, and as it is depicted with great amplitude of illus- 
tration in the printed evidence before us, we have little desire to 
enlarge. The complexity of the subject renders it particularly 
distasteful to the majority, and its inherent aridity and repulsive- 
ness have made it almost a bye-word. Asa topic of conversation 
it is carefully eschewed by every man who has the least regard: for 
his social reputation. In parliament, if any wishes to designate 
the very type of negligent and perfunctory legislation, no illustra- 
tion is so apposite as a turnpike- bill. * Hinc ilhc lacrymai* It 
is simply because parliament has in past times recked nothing 
of turnpike-bills, has let anybody have one who wanted it, and 
suffered interested parties to legislate as bek suited their ow^n 
convenience — delegating to irresponsible bodies the dangerous 
power of taxation, and omitting all control over a system pecu- 
liarly liable to abuse — that the manifold confusions of the system 
have arisen. The oppressions, the vexations, the iniquities, of 
the turnpike-laws, the dearness of tolls, and the badness of ro^s, 
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^ht millions of debt in England^ Rebecca and ber Daughters in 
Wales, are the legitimate results of this general default and over- 
sight of the Legislature in respect of the groat national interests of 
its public roads. We are not now arraigning the system on the 
ground of its local administration, or as the advocates of cen- 
tralised powers: it is enough to say that, such as it has hitherto^ 
existed, it has been left utterly destitute of those checks from 
which no delegated powers ought ultimately to be exempted, and 
that it has been regulated by no principles of equality or con- 
sistency, but private interest and haphazard have been the main 
elements of its origin and constitution. 

The terms now used will not be considered exaggerated by those 
who may adventure an examination into the history of the South 
Wales Trusts. We^Vill take an instance. The county of Caer- 
niartlien contains twelve Trusts, varying from one to eighty miles 
in length. Now when the legislature sanctioned the creation of 
so inaiiy distinct, independent, tax-levying corporations, two things 
obviously required to be guarded by stringent securities ; first, 
the due and legal exercise of the powers reposed in each Trust, 
individually ; secondly, such an adjustment and regulation of the 
functions and powers of the several Trusts, ijiter se, as might ob- 
viate any collision or competition injurious to the public. We 
will not now enter, into the inquiry how far the Hist of these 
objects has been attained, which would involve the discussion of 
an infinite amount of details. We will only observe that many of 
the worst evils and greatest abuses of jnanagement of particular 
Trusts ill South Wales appear to us to be rightly ascribed by thf? 
Commissioners rather to the sj^stem than to individuals ; and that 
the instances of actual corrupt conduct, or malversation of funds, 
which they adduce, are neither many nor recent. The manage- 
ment of tlie roads and tolls in some Trusts appears to have 
been gtkxl enough, in others irregular and variable ; in some few 
grossly negligent and outrageously illegal. Situation, local cir- 
cumstances, the personal character of particular Trustees, the 
acculent of good o|^bad officers, and other causes moie allied to 
chancre than to principle or system, will account for this variety. 
Rut it is in reference to the second point, above referred to, that 
the greatest amount of complaint has arisen, both in South Woles 
and elsewhere, viz. the number and relative position of the Trusts, 
their reciprocal action, and aggregate oppressiveness. We cannot 
state ^:the case more strongly than in the words of the Commis- 
siotls^’ Report ; — 

I * We know no reason why the Trustees should not, if they thought fit, 
fin virtue of the large and lavish powers committed to them, establish a 
igme, and demand a toll at intervals of 100 yards each thvougbmit the 
■ , county 





W 

I county of Caemiarthen. Jn tike eriaium of each tm of HieeB TtusU^ 

I ParUament ^ paid no apparent regard to the eadstence qf any ^hor 
: Tfust^ and though the Truateea have been somewhat unwilling to estid^Jiah 
j too frequent tolla within the limits of their respective districted they 
I have him no scruple in placing a gate or bar at the confines of their own 
I Trust, however near it might be to the gate of an adjoining one* tii 
I Caermarthenshire the Kidwelly and t)ic Three Commotts Trusts, and 
dome others, interlace each other in a sort of nei^work^ and the fre* 

I quency of payments, which has been so violently complained of, and 
I resisted, lias cliiefly arisen from that circumstance; and, whilst each 
I Trust retains the powers which have been given to it by the legislature, 

I there is no mode of enforcing a remedy for this evil. 

, * The perplexity and pressure which are produced by the entahgle- 

i ment of these Trusts have been still further amavated by the relative 
j position of other contiguous Trusts. There for instance, five dif- 
' ferent Trusts leadiug into the town of Caermarthen, end it was stated by 
the clerk of one of these, that any die passing through the town in a 
j particular direction would have to pay at three turnpike-gates in a 
\ distance of three mil^s. It would be easy for us to multiply instances 
^of a like frequency of payment.* — p. 4. 

Established with competing , interests, and independent powers, 
the natural object of each Trust is to enrich itself, and to out- 
flank its neighbour. * Every one for itself, and the public for 
all!’ is their maxim, anil between so many competitors the ufli- 
happy wayfarer gets fairly cleaned out;’ and finds, perchance, 
ere he has accomjilished his journey, that the tolls of which he 
has boon lightened exceed the value of tlic load for which be has 
paid such repeated tribute to the licensed depredators of the bigh- 

y . ^ t 

If the system Vhich^prhod so ill for the paycra of^tolU worked 
well for the recipients, if the Trusts had thriven and grown fat on 
such full diet, and if their finances, after providing and 

even -fastidiously for the repair of their roads, had exhibited a 
handsome balance of income over expenditure at the year’s endj 
it would have afforded, if not a compensation to the aggrieved 
traveller, at least sonic cloak of apology for the system. But 
widely different has been the result. To say that every Trust, 
without exception, is largely burthened with debt, is to say little; 
since to be in debt ajipcars so far the natural condition and con- 
stitutional habit of a Turnpike-Trust, that the discharge of their 
mortgages seems to be as little contomplatcd in the great majority 
of these concerns as the payment of the national debt itself. In 
Brecknockshire, indeed, where all the county roads are comprised 
in one Trust, and where, though the rate of toll is much too high, 
the exertions of Colonel Wood and other genlletpen have givep 
efficiency to the system, e sinking-fund has beenes^blisliedj wbicb 
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in course of years will extinguish the debt But Ibis is u rare 
instance of prosperous • finance^ In the great mi^rity of cases 
the Trust debt is a frightful incubus upon the concern i in aome 
eating up the entire proceeds of the tolls in order to pay interest 
to the creditors, and throwing the whole burthen d repairs upon 
the twice-taxed occupiers of the district. There are yet worse 
cases of hopeless and admitted insolvency. Huge arrears of un- 
paid interest have, in some Trusts, far out-swclled the principal of 
the debt, and the beggared Trustees can neilhjgr^teep their engage- 
ments with their creditors, lay a stone upon their roads, nor per- 
form any of the functions for which they were called into existence. 
Some of these broken-down and bankrupt concerns are to be met 
with in each of the counties, except Brecknock and Cardigan. 
The debt of the Newmill Trust, in Glamorganshire, exceeds 6000Z. 
— its tolls are not worth 20/. a yerf — the road has been indicted, 
and is still impassable^ and the salaries to the clerk and surveyor, 
of only 5/. each, have never been paid to either. This, of course, 
is an o.Ktreine case, but it illustrates the system. ^ 

Such a state of things, putting Rcbcccaism and the danglers of 
popular resistance and insurrection out of the question, is surely 
one which it would not be desirable if it were possible, nor pos- 
sible even if it were desirable, to maintain longer upon its present 
footing. But w'hat remedy, ox wliat substitute, can now be de- 
vised which will meet the emergency ? Irrespectively of the debt, 
it would not be difficult to suggest a system of road-management 
much more advantageous than the present ; but the pressure of 
existing engagements is in this case very formidable — * Nec 
mala nec rcmcdia pati possuinus.’ A grant of public money 
to pay off the wliole iuiTipikc debt of South Wales, amounting to 
nearly 300,000/., is of course an obvious suggestion, and one 
which 4a6 not failed to occ^r to some whose estimate of the 
libcrolit^f parliament is less indicative of discernment than of 
their patriotic regard to the interests of the Principality. iOn 
the other hand, no one out of Pennsjflvania would propose a 
measure so abhorrent to good fnirli and common honesty as the 
repudiation of the debts, and abandonment of the creditors to 
their fate. Yet, with the whole burthen of the debt, bearing in- 
terest for the most part at five per cent., to sustain, we dp not 
see our way to such a reduction of lolls, and relief from the 
most glaring evils of the pi^esent system, as the well-being of the 
country seems to demand. 

In this dilemma the Commissioners have proposed a measure 
not ex<^pt from difficulties, nor impregnable to objections, but 
which promises, at all events, if it be esurried out, to clear 
the greatest impediment. They conceive that the. nominal 
'O/ ^ amount 
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amount of the existingf debtmaj be fairJj tapahle of oondde^ble 
abatement, if^lhe tender of immediate pajment were made to the 
creditors. Some portions of the debt arc of questionable origin 
and validity ; some consist of interest long unclaimed, and probably 
abandoned ; 'ifenie have been actually bought and sold in the 
market at a rate considerably lower than the nominal amount. 
It is pro^osed^ therefore, that an inquiry should take place^ and 
an estimate be formed of the fair marketable and redeemable 
value of all the debts which may bo proved againfl the several 
Trusts; that the Government should advance the sum required to 
pay off such estimated value by way of loan, at the lowest remune- 
rative rate of interest ; and tliat such loan and interest combined, 
in the shape of a terminable annuity, shordd be chargetl in the 
first place upon the tolls ; or, if they should prove inadequate, 
Upon the rateable property of each county, according to the pro- 
portion of its debt. The effect, of course, would bo at *enco a 
diminished charge in respect of the debt so redeemed and con- 
verted, and a certain prospect of its ultimate oiEtinction upon the 
expiration of the annuity. • ' 

The debt thus dealt with, and placed in course of liquiclation, 
the remaining stages of the required reform seem accessible and 
almost easy by comparison. Consolidation of Trusts, the long- 
desired but rarely-attained object of all who have spoken, written, 
or theorised on the turnpike- laws, is the next great step to be 
effected; and equal and moderate rates of toil, gates to clear one^ 
another at fixed distances, reduction of salaries of offic^ers, improved^ 
economy in repairs, and more careful and responsible administra- 
tion of funds — benefits which have been so signally realised in the 
Metropolitan and in other consolidated Trusts — may be expected to 
fc^w in its train. The Commissioners propose that the amalga- 
mation of Trusts should be made coextensive with each county, and 
that all the turnpike-roads therein comprised should be placed 
tinder a central county administration and control ; subordinate 
boards, for local management and repair of roads, being consti- 
tuted in the se\cral districts. The only other feature of their 
plan which it seems important to notice here, is the appointment 
for South Wales of an engineer oflicer, in connexion with the 
Government or B<’ard of Ordnance, to overlook and check the 
management of roads an«l application of funds, and to be the 
channel of that control over the powers of the local boards, which 
it is proposed hereafter to vest id the Secretary of State. 

It has lately been announced that a measure, founded mainly 
upon the suggestions which we ha’^e now cursorily noticed, will 
be submitted to the legislature by Goremihent during the pre- 
sent session. Whatever modification the plan which we have now 
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passed in revicvir may receive — and very possibly i| derive 
much improvement in its transit through parliament^tve 
nestly hope that no pressure of other business^ no concession to 
clamour, should such be raised — above all^ no itit^sted op])osi- 
tion — may disappoint the just and reasonable expemtions of the 
people of South Wales, of this or some other redress for ih# well- 
investigated, proved, and incontestable grievance under which they 
have suffered. The country is now quiet and peaceable, tolls ard 
again collected, the police and soldiery have been removed ; never- 
the] css things cannot go on as they are. We do not speak as dis- 
trusting the sincerity of those by whom the promised measure of 
relief is to be proposed, but we arc alive to the difficulties of the 
question, and bear in remembrance the repeated ^delays and 
failutes experienced by those who have attempted to introduce 
reforms of a similar character with respect to the Turnpike-Trusts 
in England. In the system now in operation in this counti^ may 
he found, we Lave no doubt, instances of mJsman^cmcnt, of 
oppressive tolls, oFfunds wasted or misapplied, and of dilapidated 
finances, which nothing in South Wales can surpass; while the im-^ 
incnse and yearly accumulating arrear of debt, stated in the Parlia- 
mcittarjr Return for 1842 at about eight millions and a quarter of 
money, seems to urge a resistless argulmcnt for legislative inter- 
ference with a system which has produced such ruinous results. 
Yet Commissioners have reported and Committees sat in vain, 
and, session after session, the resistance of visted interests, and 
the combined and powerful influence of those who derive profit 
or jK)wer from the existing constitution of the Trusts, have proved 
effectual to stifle every measure which has been proposed for their 
correction. We trust, however, that recent events in South Wales, 
and the feeling which they have excited in the public mind, will, 
with, the influence of the Government, aided by the representatives 
of that country in the fibgislature, whose patriotism be ho- 
nourably exerted in this cause, prove strong enough to counteract 
any efforts which may be interposed to shield the Welsh turnpike 
system, so justly convicted and condemned, from an effectual re- 
formation. 

We Lave left ourselves too scanty a space to discuss, except in 
the briefest manr^er, the remaining articles in the budget of 
Welsh complaints, and upon some we have already commented 
incidentally. The effect of the Tithe Commutation Act is one of 
the most important ; tliis, the Commissioners argue, imd we think 
justly^ a landlord and tenant's question, and that where the 
now fixed upon the land exceeds the value of the titha 
Ip^ppefly ^laid, the lessee has an equitable claim upon his lessor hi 
Ifbqpect of the new burthen superadded by the act or bargiam of 
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the latter, or^ ^ all evcntsj hy operation of law, upon the original 
termaof their contract. It is quite clear that the rent-chai^e, 
though payable by the occupier, is virtually a charge upon the 
land; and it be hoped that the just and liberal feeling of the 
Welsh landh<^ers, coinciding in this case with an enlightened 
regard to their own true interest^ as identified with that of the 
cultivators of their lands, will induce them to adopt the coarse 
necessary to indemnify those who have been made .liable to an 
unforeseen and additional burthen by the effects of the Com- 
mutation. With respect to the latter class, the shrewdness and 
St-^acity for which they have already had credit may be well exer- 
cised in finding the solution to that curious fallacy which some 
puzzle-headed persons have disseminated, and which the Com- 
missioners have taken much j)ains to confute^ that the system of 
averages established by the Act' operates with special injustice 
towards the Principality. Finally, to all parties we would suggest, 
as the wisest course, that they should learn to make the best of 
the measure as it now stands, inasmucJi as Uic Tithe Question 
is one, they may be well assured, which no prudent Goverameiit 
would suffer to bo unsettled more than once in a century. 

Of all subjects, scarcely excepting tlie lolls, on which the Com- 
missioners were appealed to, none excited more soreness, none 
certainly elicited more unanimous condemnation, than'tiie bastardy 
clauses of the Poor Law Amendment Act. The injusti(::e in- 
volved, as the popular notion conceives, in throwing the whole 
burthen of the consequences resulting from an act of joint crimi- 
nality upon the weaker sex (for the remedy held out by law against 
the male offender proved a practical nullity), ‘outraged,’ says the 
lleport, ^ the moral feeling, and provoked the indigestion of the 
people to a degree that can hardly be described.’ ‘ Interdum 
vulgus rectum videt.’ A Bill, however, has been brottglil; in and 
is now before parliament, to undo what we cannot but regard as a 
false step in legislation, based on a fond theory, disproved by 
genenil experience, but cspciaally inapplicable to Wales, where 
the peculiar relation of the sexes and prevailing habits of the coun- 
try produced a wide cxcejition to that state of things which led 
to, and was supposed to justify, the alteration of the Jaw in 
England. But ol this unwise and unmanly innovation we trust 
we may now speak as virtually repealed. 

To the increase of the burthen of poor-rates, and to the causes 
which have mainly tended to produce it, we have already adverted. 
Attempts have been made to throw all the odium arising from tWs 
source upon the new Poor Law Act ; but those who will be at the 
pains to investigate the evidence and returns upon this subject may 
satisfy Hhemselves that the increase has much more connexion 
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wilh the general distress which the country has suffered duriuiT 
recent period^ than with the machinery employed for its relief. 
To that dawning re-*action which already^ we trusty after sdt. pro** 
tracted a depression^ sheds the light of improved prosperity upon 
the empire^ and more Especially to the revival o£%bat important 
branch of trade which is the staple manufacture of South Walesy- 
and the great held for the industry of its population, the struggling 
middle classes of that country may now hopefully look, not only 
forV^ mitigation of this peculiar burthen, but also for a rei^' 
covery from that decline of profits, and continued eshaustion of 
means which have made thent unwontcdly sensitive to the pres- 
sure of every demand. Legislation may relieve from somE vexa- 
tious enactions, or may lessen the friction of unavoidable bur- 
thens, but the heavier portion of the evils which have afflicted South 
Wales, the stagnation of trade, the deficient harvests, and the 
general impoverishment, which have increased poor-rates and 
made tolls intolerablej are incurable by Parliament : 

0 passi graviora ! dabit Deus his quoque finem.’ 
orbinuit amount of the fees paid to magistrates’ clerks 
for the transaction of the ordinary business at petty sessions seems 
to have been another very general, and in some cases, vehement 
complaint. This again is not a Welsh grievance merely, but one 
w'faich applies to the whole kingdom, and it has recently attracted a 
good deal of public attention. The evils of the present system, its 
oppressive consequences, and injurious moral effect, are, we think, 
beyond controversy, and it is one which clearly falls within the 
scope of legislative remedy. The Commissioners suggest the 
payment of the clerks by salary out of the county-rate, instead of 
the present uncertain and unequal remuneration by fees ; and they 
suppose that the adoption of such a measure would produce a very 
slight, if any, increase of charge to the counties, which would get 
the benefit of thedarge[| ^ nes that would be imposed if there were 
no costs, and that at tn^ame time it would ensure the services of 
a class of persons better ^ualitied for their duties than some 
of the present functionaries. This suggestion is well worth consi- 
dering, and we trust that this grievance, which is bqth a real and 
remediable one, may not be suffered to sleep. ^ 

We have now done with the catalogue of nebccca'S complaints, 
and have only to advert in conclusion to one or two less ])opUlar, 
but not less interesting topics — which have called forth some 
marks from the Commissioners, with reference to the general con- 

P prospects of the country with wHeh thdbr lengthened 
ust hare made them so intimate. * Oiie of these is the 
prevalence luf the Welsh knmage, the exclusive use of 
Commissiokiefs justly regard as donstituting H^^^rious 
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of the.43octFlne tfa^t nbela\lr of tho Churcb isone iM[id*tincha>||g|^^ 
ablo;^ but they assert aund eompluin that the doctrine fatut beseb 
puflbed end as to hare the efiect of a fraud. They 

plain, that the priests of Rome have multiplied the unciiamge^ 
able la!Vf8 to enJlttent which they know it is impossible to main-* 
taln> in order that they may obtain money for dispensations to 
break them. They complain, too, that this particular law against 
vernacular prayers has been relaxed elsewhere — ^but not for them. 
In France the people commonly use a prayer-book called the 

* Paroissien/ which has the Latin service and the French trans** 
lation in paTSillcl columns; but such a work is prohibited in 
Italy> Sjiain, Portugal, and all countries where the power of tlie 
Church is absolute. In the North of Germany and the Tyrol 
they use' a German mass-book, but it is rarely to be met with 
in Austria, Bohemia, or Styria. Nor let it not be supposed 
that this is a question affecting the laity only ; a large majority 
of the priests in these regions are as ignorant of the meaning of 
the Latin which they chaunt, as the Jews arc. of the Hebrew 
which they read in the synagogue. Jews and Romish priests 
leant to read Hebrew and Latin, but they do not learn to under- 
stand it ; even in the towns, to say nothing of the country 
parishes, very many priests understand no more of Latin than 
the people: and hence the imjKirtance, even as respects the 
clergy, of this first point for which they are contending. 

Oil the second point, the custom of the Church of Rome is for 
none but the celebrants to partake of the chalice : the expression, 
therefore, * refusing the cup to the laity,* so common at Exeter 
Hall and elsewhere, is not correct ; priests are as much refused 
as Hymen if they present themselves to receive the blessed Sacra- 
ment but they seldom present ^ themselves, because each one 
ought to say mass himself every day, and therefore he would 
not go a second time to receive it. It jaj^rtainlv remarkable 
that of the two elements, the one of wl^^ it is specially said 

* Drink yc all of it/ should be that one which is refused to all. 

With the third jmiiit commences our diiliculty, and one before 
which we confess ourselv^ compelled to yield t we are precluded 
from the possibility of proving our position^ and we must state at 
once our conclusion, which is this— -that if it had been the in- 
tenlton of any bofly of men to corrupt the morals of the human 
race, to habituate children of both sexes to impurity, filth, and 
profligaeji it would have been impossible to have devised a 
scheme more conipletely adapted to produce that effect than the 
practice of the confessional, as it is now carried on in the Chiwcti . 
of Rome. commoa sense of mankind, the ordinary feelings 
of moriJltyi .woidd have made it impossible to carry into practice 

such 
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a project, unless it bad a8$uined the mask of reiigious duty 
to God; and when the sense of morality is so far d^ened, as 
that any persons should suppose that burning alive can bo well 
pleasing to God, it is not difficult for such to inmgine that obsce- 
nity in thought and language should be so likewise* Whilst it is 
obvious that it is impossible here to prove our assertion^ we will at 
least furnish the means by which any one who is so inclined may 
satisfy himself; we recommend such an one to read the ordinary 
English lloTiian Catholic prayer-book, called * The Garden of the 
at the parts which relate to self-examination in order 
confession: next, the books which arc written to instruct the 
priests to extort from reluctant females in the confession things 
which no pure-minded woman has ever imagined ; e,g„ ' La Mi- 
ihode pour la direction den amee dans le tribunal de la Pinitence, 
et pour le ffouvernement des Paroisses, Paris^ 1834 ;J II Comfessore 
diretto per le confessivni della gente di campagm, Bologjta^ 1824 
* Le Ritml de Toxdonf or any similar books which make in all 
countries the stock in trade of a priest, and some or other of which 
are to be found in all their houses ; and then let them read any 
work of T/ijeologia Moralis on the confessional and the seventh 
commandment. 

7'his subject in Protestant countries is merely cither a matter 
of speculation and theory, or a handle for controversialists where- 
with to attack papists — a task for which, it must be confesseeb 
the heroes of ' discussion meetings’ arc singularly ill qualified. 
But with the honest ecclesiastics of Germany, the Tyrol, Ger- 
man Switzerland, Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary, these things 
are no speculations and theories, but sad and painful realities. 
They know that corruption of the youthful mind is the natural 
and almost invariable result; and some are determined that the 
fruits of this system shall not be hid in a corner any more; 
but, let the consequm^s be what they may, the secret recesses of 
infamy shall be exp^iwi and the system be put an end to. 

It is impossible in the very nature of things that a young 
female, or almost any female, can have such a burden on lier 
conscience as can make her desire often to resort to special and 
private confession to a priest ; and certainly it ought not to be 
tolerated that she should have indecent thoughts suggested to 
her, eveii at the early age of seven years old ; fbr at th^ period 
do they begin to insinuate their hlth in the convents in which 
girls are commonly educated. The heads of the Ohurch them- 
selves admit the liability of abuse through tlio confessional, and 
frequent exhortations are published desiring all women who 
have improper solicitations made to them tihero^ to denounce the 
confessor ; but a moment’s consideratioin will show the inutility of 
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tbii jexbqrtatioKi; aqdone mstance which we will give most suffice 
for all. An Italian gentleman of our acquaintance removed with 
bis family from the place of bis nativity to a town in another 
state ; soon after their arrival the wife went to the confessional 
in the parish churchy where improper proposals were made to 
her; she ran home and acquainted her husband: he made a 
formal complaint to the proper authorities in her name : a day 
was appointed for the examination of tbe charge; and when 
the time arrived the lady naturally declined to appear. It is 
obvious that just in proportion as the person offended is deli- 
cate« and the offence gross, there will be tbe greater difficulty of 
inducing the complainant to come forward. Scarcely any woman 
could be found who would go into the presence of several strange 
men and repeat the expressions by which her ears had been in- 
sulted. The result) however, was, that the priest had his licence 
for hearing confessions taken from him; and neither husband 
nor wife have ever gone to the confessional since that period. 
The authorities at Rome do all that in them lies to repress these 
disorders : the licences for hearing amfessions are renewed from 
year to year, and always refused where well-grounded compjaints 
have been made ; but in country parishes there are no means of 
redress : the cure and his vxcaire are the only priests in it, and the 
people arc completely in their power. Knowing this blot in their 
system, tlie Mendicant orders turn it to their own profit. Two 
Capuchins, the one a priest, the other a lay brother, make a tour 
through a country district. The former goes into the church and 
receives the confessions of those who lor various reasons do not 
clmose to confess to the secular priest : whilst the lay brother, 
with his donkey and hampers, goes round from house to house to 
collect the contributions of the faithful for the benefit of the com- 
munity. The system cannot be improved — Deknda est 

The effect of the system upon the mind^ of the people is ob- 
vious : and Sir George Smythc might haw' given a much fuller 
defence of the term ‘ beastly,’ which he applied to M aynooth (see 
his jHimphlet^ published at Chebnsford)i than that which he has 
done, if lie had been more fully acquainted with the subject. 
I’ho immediate object, however, of bringing forward this point at 
the present time is not so much with reference to its effect upon 
the laiiyi as to its effect upon the priests themselves : and who* 
ever intends to take the trouble of consulting the works to which 
allusion has above been made, should remember that these books 
ore the private and secret studies of those who from their ear- 
liest years have taken vows of celibacy u})on them; who live 
alone, shut up in their own solitary chamber, apart from all the 
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worlds for many hours every day. Such persons require, a peculiar 
absence from all demoralizing words and thoughts; it ought to 
be their unremitting labour to banish every imagination, even the 
most transient, upon details of vice: whereas, to sit alone and 
study all the forms and \%ricties of impurity on which Spanish 
and French casuists have written, analysing and classifying every 
variety of crime which the most brutal and sensual of mankind 
have ever ])crpetiated, as in the works of Sanchez, Escoltar, Sa, 
Facundez, Gohat, &c. &c., is the sure and certain method to 
innkc the vous a nuilit}. 

That such is the fact of the case is known but too, well to all 
wh*)se duty and station compel them to be informed. We will 
confine ourselves at present to two dioceses in France, and two 
in Germany — in each of which wc have ourselves resided. In 
each of the former, on a certain fixed day, a very excellent pre- 
late assembles all the clergy of his see in the cathedral, where 
with closed doors, and in secret, they celebrate together the 
holiest mysteries of their faith. Mass being ended, the bishop 
proceeds to address a co7wio ad vlcnmi, in which he enumerates 
all the cases of immorality which have occurred amongst the 
clergy in the course of the last year, with the sentences whicli 
have been passed by the ecclesiastical tribunals. The names of 
the parties are carefully concealed ; some are know'n to priests 
resident in the immediate neighbourhood — but the greater pait 
have escaped even local notoriety ; many have become known only 
through the confessional ; llie participcs criminis have perhaps 
been removed into other parishes and then revealed to new coii- 
fos^^ors that winch would otherwise have remained secret, and 
which has thus come round to the eais of the prelate in whose 
diocese the culjuit resided. Sometimes the weight of sin can be 
no longer borne on the conscience, and voluntary confessions have 
been made. A thrill of horror pervaded the assembly on one 
occasion when the good bishop hod finished his recital; and then, 
with many tears, at the head, and in the name of the whole body 
of his clergy, he confessed the sin of the priests and people, and 
implored forgiveness. 

Such is the practice in two different dioceses in France : pro- 
bably of more; and certainly in all some measures are taken by 
the bisliops of the present time to repress the outbreaks of vice 
amongst the clergy. These things, however, are most anxiously 
concealed from the laity ; indeed, scarce a Roman Catholic 
layman of any rank, or of whatever general intelligence, has 
the smallest information u]>on any subject connected with the 
priests. Nor do wc wonder that even pur<i and worthy digni- 
taries 
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tarics should shrink from the tremendous liazard of overthrowing 
what jet lingers In France of the old veneration for the priests. 
Tliej ^lay be forgiven for dreading a reform which should begin 
bj loosening the already too weak bands that bind religion in 
any way on the people : for being anxious rather to discover some 
means of giving a strength and vigour to the good that remains^ 
in order that the diseased parts may be sloughed off through 
increasing health. 

In the German dioceses to which we referred the same as- 
semblies of the clergy indeed do not take place ; but the bishop’s 
court sits twice every w*eek, being exclusively employed in trying 
complaints made against ecclesiastics. So great and so incessant 
are the horrors here brought to that the excellent prelate 
who presides over one see more immediately under our eye, 
passes the whole night afterwards in fasting and tears of penitence 
for the things which have come before liiin. The extent of im- 
morality is so great that it is considered a good sign of a priest 
if he is known to keep a mistress without causing any public 
scandal, and no notice is taken of hijn. If however she lies in at 
the parsonage, or if they quarrel so that a disturbance is produced 
in the village, then he is removed to another parish ; if the same 
thing occurs a second time, the same treatment is pursued ; if it is 
repeated a third time, he is degraded, all emplr)yment and means 
of livelihood are taken from iiiin ; and many such arc to be seen 
tlirougliout Germany breaking stones on the road, or serving as 
privates in the army. These, howevej*, are not the iiiimoraliricss 
w’hich produce upon the minds of Bishops such cffecls as have been 
above described. They are such as cannot be put upon paper : 
hideous, unnameablc crimes — committed in the most holy places, 
because supposed to be the most secure from the eye of man, 
regardless of the e}c of God. In Italy such ofienccs, when not 
screened by some powerful patron^ aro^ punished by incarcera- 
tion in a convent, with stan’ing and repeated lliigcllallon, whicli 
frequently terminate in dealh. But in Germany no such power 
exists; more liberal, but less cruel; more tolerant both of good 
and evil. "J^hc example of the court in the neighbourhood of the 
place to which we are now referring, tended not many years ago 
to sanction some of the worst of the crimes above alluded to ; and 
though it is now mended, the effects of past dajs are not worn 
out. 

Tbis state of morals is not peculiar to the clergy of these four 
dioceses, but they have been selected exclusively because we would 
refer to nothing with which we were not personally acquainted. 
The German ecclesiastics who arc now resolved to bring these 
things to light have no wish for writing libellous accusations against 
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tUeir bretlircn: — but they will bring them forward prppfs, 
dainning proofs, of the elTects of the practice of the confessional, 
of the necessary studies of tVie priests^ and of the vows of celibacy, 
ujion the morals of the clergy : and t/iej/ will draw their proofs 
not from one diocese here and another diocese there, but from all 
dioceses ; not from the last years only, but from the uninterrupted 
course of the; last century. It is a remarkable feature in the 
case that all the profligate clergy are strong in favour of the cx)n- 
tinuance of tlie law of celibacy, whilst all the moral clergy arc for 
abidishing it The Protestants in these dioceses generally say 
that that is in order that they may continue their flagitious 
courses in a Wcay which it would be more diflicult to do if they 
were married, but that is not the real ground of their resistance. 
They resist it because they khow that it is }iopular at head- 
quarters to resist it ; and they take the side of the autliorities at 
Home in order to make friends to themselves of the Mammon 
of unrighteousness, that they may be in their turn befriended. 

It is quite a mistake of tiio Protestants to supjiosc that the heads 
of the Church of Rome arc iiuJifTerciit to pnestly enormities; 
nothing can be farther from tlic truth. The Court of Home 
uses every means in its jioucr to punish such things — save where 
the offenders are supported by jiowerful patrons ; — in those cases 
it is indeed tolerant and corrupt : but in all other cases its severity 
is very great ami even cruel. The Court of Home w*ould very 
willingly see the mcinncrs of the clergy decorous everywhere ; 
hut it resists all reforin through the means of public cx]iosure : 
for, that once countenaru'cd, where would it stop ? It was this fear 
of exposure which paralyzed many efforts for internal reform in 
Italy itself prior to the age of l.uthcr. It is this same fear that 
will at least strain every nerve to |iaral}zt‘ the efforts of the Ger- 
man ecclesiastics who noW avow their zeal for amending what is 
evil ; and it is the fear, not of an individual, but of a perpetual 
hlcclcsiastiiN'd Bureaucratic* The movers of reform say that the 
four points towards which their cflbrts arc directed are mere 
matters of discipline, and within the pow'cr of the Pope to correct 
at any moment he pleases ; but of them at least well know 
that practically the Pojie is as much a cipher in the church as the 
Kiiiperor of Austria is in Germany, or us the most constitutional 
king in his own dominions. 

No Po])c, w'e believe, ever ascended the Chair with belter m- 
tcntiqns than the present one ; but he was elected, as has long 
be^n the rule, wdicn old and enfeebled, and proved accordingl}' 
unfit to make any effectual struggle against the, inveterate rnalaria, 
of the system about him. Without doubt there is much genuine 
piety and virtue in Rome ; but there is also a great deal of 

wickedness 



wickedness' dnd infidelity^ and these are only the more pemirious 
by reason of the hypocrisy which does and must result Aom the 
composition of a society in which the most prominent persons are 
at once professed courtiers or place-^buntcrs, and ecclesiastics. 
Their priestly attire docs not make a thousand busy jdacc-bufiters 
internally much different from those who follow similar objects 
in lay dresses at Vienna, Paris, or London ; but it compels super* 
ficinl pretence ; awl men trained in such a school, accustomed 
to breathe such an atinosj>here, constitute a rulin": caste far more 
likc'ly to produce stern despotic aveiiijcrs of indiscretion dan* 
gcrous to its own prcstiffc,* than zealous refoniiers of wide- 
spread, lon^-inherited abuses, which strike at the essentials of 
character throughout Rome and Italy, and all Papal Kurope* 
Come anythinp: ratlier than a general searching exposure of any 
class of facts involving the priesthood as a class! Anything 
rather than such an exposure as must end in con^'incing I.ay 
Romanists that the Holy See has for centuries upheld, as part 
and parcel of the Divine Law, a regulation necessitating the 
habitual violation of the plainest prccejits of leligion and morality 
on the part of an order claiming exclusive reverence and sub- 
mission as the delegates of heaven. 

The * Epistola Encycliea’ of 1832, al really quoted, reasserts 
accordingly in the fullest and even fiercest terms the df*termina- 
tion of the Court of Rome, that nothing shall be listened to from 
any quarter on the suliject of that grand radical evil — the en- 
forced celibacy of the clergy. 

‘ Cum aiitem, ut Tridentinomm Patrum verhia utanmr, constet cc- 
clesiam craditum f/dsso a Chrhfo Jem ejimjuo ApostoUa^ afque a 
Spiritu Sanvto illi om?iem vvrtiatmii in dies mytjrrvnfe (docerl^ absurdum 
plane est uc inaxinie in cam injuriosnm, restattrationrw ac retjenera- 
iiofimn quamdam obtrudi, quasi iiecesiBariarn, ut ejiis incoJiimitali et 
incrementu consulatur, porinde ac ei ccuseri ipsa possit vcl dcfectiii, vcl 
obscuratioiii, vel aliis hujuscemodi iiicommodis obiiuxia. .... 

* Hie auteiii vestrain volumus excitutaru pro rcligione coustantiam 
adversuB feedis^imam in clericalcm Cfjclifiatiim coujurationeni, fpium 
nostis effervescere in dies hiftos^ coimiteiuibus cum pcrditissimib iiostri 
levi phiiuaopliis normullis vhnm ex ipso crvlesimiteo ordute^ rHii persoiiHC 

* Mph's tongiii'8 aro sdenf, l)ecau8p every ia afiaid to aj)pak. llplafioiia pvvn aru 
oapii ill iiriiaruiice ol* w1i.it ha]t|.eii8 to oacb otlipr. Wo Itnuw tlio catio of a ^niost who, 
for diaresprctiMlly to his biahup, was siuUb'nly t4ikoii u\vii 3 r iVoro tho tittle 

village ill which bo lived, and w1i('rcin his brother was oiio of the jirmciiul jiropriotors, 
oiul yet none either knew or llioiight ut' inquiiing what liad iK-omne of hims at last it 
tiirnod out that he hud Ijeeii talit'ii to tlic prison of the Saidt^ Ulli/suu, sixty miles otl, 
kept nine inonths in a cage, in which lie could nut stand npiigiif, mid when he reiurned 
fo riU family at the exniratiuii of bis sentence, be was in a coiiditiuii wbidi need not be 
described . for lie had hiul no opportunity nil that time of washing or rlcuniug himself, 
sluiVJiig, or cutting Ins hair or iiaibi. Yet to this day some ol Ins rclutiuus do not know 
of hia ever having been in prison at all. 
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obliti mtinerieqiie sni, la'c blaildrtiis abrepti vdluptatulti, eo Ireentins 
pruruperunt, M\,puhlicas etiam ntque iteratas aliquious in h&is atm eint 
ad inhere principihus postidationes ad diseiplimim ilium sonetisnrmtn 
prifri/igendain. Sed piget de turpisslmis hisce conatibus longo voaaer- 
moue distinere. vestneque potidv rehgioui fidentes committimtts, ut 
legem maximi momenti, in quam lascivientium tela undique sunt i»- 
tciita, sartam tcctam custodiri, vindicari, defcndii cx sacrorum caaonupi 
preescripto^ omni ope contendntis.’ 

That movement In Bavaria and Western Germany, which at 
this moment excites the well-founded alarm of the Roman Courts 
may be traced principally to the zeal and abilities of the late 
Bishop Sailer; and hence the importance of the speech of the 
King of Bavaria upon the appointment of Bishop Riedel, which 
ended with the expression of his Majesty's hope that he should 
find in him a worthy successor of Bishop Sailer. The pamphlet, 
therefore, named at ihc head of these remarks is properly and 
truly an answer to the question, ‘ Who was Sailer, and w'hat were 
his principles ? ’ 

Bishop Sailer died in 1832. In one ' of his last works he 
sajs, — 

* He that knows anything of that unsteady thing the human heait, 
now pressed into despondency and now uplifted in presumption, will 
not cease to cry aloud these three things : — Ist, What the authorities in 
the Church ought to do ? 2nd, What those under authority mag do ? 
3rd, What the providence of God ahall do? 

‘ 1. To you ye noble and venerable lieads and fathers belongs the 
task of amending and improving the ritual and liturgy ot tlie Church 
wlicre they arc defective ; to intiodiicc what is huitablc and appropriate 
to the present times and circumstances of the Chiircii ; to reform what 
in the houses of the priests (especially in Ccrrminy) calls aloud for 
amendment ; and to spread around blessings and coiitcntniciit among 
all parts of the Church. 

‘ 2. To you, my brethren, whose hands are tied from introducing vo- 
luntary changes, belongs the noble task of breathing into the existing 
furnudaries ot the Church all the hic they arc capable of containing : 
and is not that a noble field for you?— of setting before your flock the 
light of a holy example, and so blessing all the families of your charge. 

* 3. But if neither those in authority nor those under authority will 
fulfil their duties, then will Nemesis appear, and the providence of God 
will clear a place for new plantings of ihc Holy Ghost; it may be after 
this fashion, it may he after another, it may be here, it may bo else- 
where. 

* The word that links the spirit of improvement on to the spirit of 
obe^eiicc, the rcsponsibilitv of man to the providence of God, stands 
not 111 vain there where it is writien, “ He that hath ears to hear, let 
hilSa hear.*’ * 

» Bishop Sailer had been prccedfid by some men of great piety 
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apd inielligence — Boos^ LindeU Gosner, and others ; but be was 
didtiiij|rpished not only by a decree of mental power superior to 
any ot' them, but also by a prudence and caution in which soma of 
them were very deficients It is not therefore wonderful that the 
movement should be identified more peculiarly with his name. 
Those in favour of it are now generally styled * Disciples of Sailer;’ 
and the King* of Bavaria^ it is obvious, has no objection to share 
the desigiialioii. But they have received another title from the 
many bystanders wlio sympathize little either with tliem or their an- 
tagonists. 'rhey aic called * Jesus worshippers/ the others ^ Mary 
worshippers’ (Mariadiemteu) ; and these sobriquets clearly indi- 
cate another great ])ractical abuse of the papacy, as to which the 
two parties have already come into open collision. We say practi^ 
cal — for, Uowe\ end early educated Komanists may seethe demar- 
cation between muleia and latreia — however sincerely they may 
protest against injustice when charged with giving to a dead woman 
the honour and worship due only to God — the fact is entirely 
undeniable that in lloinan ('atholic countric's thousands and tens 
of thousands live and die in habitual reliance on the intercession 
and mediation, not of the Saviour, but of the Virgin and other 
Saints dejiartc'd. 

Those worthy men who arc labouring at the reformation iind 
purifying of the Roman Catholic Church will be opposed by the 
rulers at Rome — lor any acknowledgment of error would be a 
confession that they ha\c not been infallibly right in all they have 
sai<l and done on ei cry occasion, in every age. ^J'hcy will also 
be opposed by the radical party in Rome, because they are not 
seeking to overthrow the state, or revolutionize, or even dismember 
it, as O'Connell is doing. Their only chance of not being speedily 
crushed is from tlio increasing disunion in the papal councils. 
The doctrines of Lamennais have made great jnogress; and 
Padre Ventura, who was silenced because of the rouiitcn(^e 
which he gave tlic French abbe when at Rome, is again in fa^ur, 
and preached the Quadrcsinial sermons this year. Hence the 
O'Conncllite faction in Romo, which lias always been opposed by 
Father Routham, the general of the Jesuits, as being against .all 
government alike in church and state, whilst assuming the mask 
of attacking only the sujircmacy of an heretical Church, has 
gained much support. That O’ConnelHte faction, we grieve to 
say, has been taken up by all the Knglish Roman Catholics 
resident in Rome; and the admirers of Lamennais arc talking 
more composedly, and with less alarm, of the possibility nf their 
throwing off all connexion with governments everywhere, and 
placing themselves at the head of the revolutionists throughout 
Europe. Some such desperate plunge scems^ indeed; the natural 
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dcftth of rt system so mifthty, and vnxh so much vltahty; as the 
papal system still jmssesses : it cannot die the way of all fleshy 
and exjnro like a candle burnt down into the socket, with a bri^ht^ 
])erhapSj but moinentaty glare ; it must die in a convulsion, and ifi 
such a convulsion ns will shako all Kurope to its Very foundation.* 
The great rcspoclabiliiy of the bishops in France and Germany 
lias alone kept the thing together for a long time past. In the former 
country several were soldiers under Napoleon, and a few also 
have been injJitary iiicn in the latter ; hut all arc men of a certain 
age, well educated, and have seen much of the world. In Ger^' 
many also the Pope has always boon ohJigctl to he more measuteil 
in his dealings tlian in other countries, for the old northern spirit 
has ever brooked but ill a submission to an Italian Ca'sar, be he 
iinporinl or ecclesiastical. ^ , 

■ Having said so much upon the real grounds of the movement 
ill Bavaria, we m ist add our extreme disajipointmcnt at the in- 
adequacy of the arms which arc wielded in the confliet. The 
advocates for filth, sin, superstition, and w^irship of dead men and 
women, have long been supported by a very powerful Journal-— 
one fully equal in ability to the * Dublin Review.’ It docs not 
licsitatc to denounce the followers of Sailer as ‘ Aftermystische 
and it must be confessed that the tendency of part of their system 
is to produce religious twaddle, and to generate a race of Madame 
Guions, as the school of Fenelon did in I^’rance. The first 
numbers of the ' WAiiniiKiTsi'RKCJNn,’ a Journal undertaken 
by the friends of right princijde, arc full of instances of this kind. 
Their enemies, however, have clone one piece of service by occu- 
pying the ground before them : have taken from the court 

of Rome tlie j>ower to ajiply for the suppression of this Joiiriml^ 
on the ground jtliat it is contrary to the discipline of the Church 
for anything to lie published by an ec;clesiabtic without the express 
ailtl^ity and sanction of Ins bishop ; and it has received the 
approbation of the bishop. They must, however, gi\c their 
Journal a very iliilerent cast and tone. It is idle ffir them to 
waste their time by appeals to the fathers and councils ; such a 
proceeding will only make a logotmcfna^ and inultijily quibbles 
ujKui quibbles, hot them appe*;!! to jirincijdcs which all acknow- 
ledge, and to morals which all pretend to respect. Let them 
publish fully and truly the result of die trials in the ecclesiastical 
courts ; and they jii ly rest assured that they must be successful in 

pre»s, too, is becouiiu^? moic iii^uious in tiisseininatjiig its wocluctioni. A 
lately }»ntiU’d at Flmenee in ilctlaiicc of the autUoiitios, entitlinl 
' *'Arnaldo da Iiio^cia,' by Nicolini, a tu?c*r>ibly gootf poot, Js songht jftef with avidity, 
and ciri'uUlcH largely, though mrywheio iroJnbilHl. It ha'i a life 6f tiiat refortutT, 
with uii^ty histoiic*il documenlg appciidt'd; suid llie whole volume is full of bold cx- 

against pnestcraft and arbitrary rule, stated with much power of language. 
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urgtngf ev^ry tlght*nuiuled man to join with them against the sin 
denounced in Scripture, of ‘ forbidding to marry.* 

The speech of the King of Uavaria, which has been the occa- 
sion of the pamplilct whose title is placed at the head of this 
article, is most important. His majesty not only mentions Sailer 
with praise, but recommends his eanmple ns a model to be fol- 
lowed — Sailer the friend of Stolberg, Haller, and Sclilegcd — 
Sailer the despised of the despised by the Ultramontane party. 
'Hie king no doubt feels that, in labouring at the civilization of 
liis people, his chief endeavour must be to deliver the clergy from 
the vices of hctatlicnism. Let him stand resolutely by those whom 
lie has lieve rccomniendcd to follow Sailer, and the followers of 
Sailer will soon cleanse that Augean stable which the secular 
arm alone can never do. The priests are too crafty for any lay- 
man, even for a king. The common saving at Rome is, that tlmy 
— the priests — Miavc the promise of Goil for their support, even 
to the end of the world, which no kings have :* a position into 
which \vc shall not now enter further than to oliserve Jiow charac- 
teristic the sentiment is of that grand usurper of wdioin it is written 
that she says, ^ T sii as a queen, and sliall see no sorrow^ 

The movement in Uavaria has already created much stir tlirougli- 
ont Germany; and the Austrian government, concluding that all 
wlio feel disgusted at popish abuses must verge towards Protes- 
tantism, has lately issued a proclamation, reminding its sulijects of 
an old law which punish(*s with banishment any Uoinan Catholic 
who turns Protestant. It is possible, indeed, that the Protestants 
in Hungary may be geiK'ially riuiie opposed to the Austrian 
maxims of government than the lliunan Catholics ; but it Is cer- 
tain that the loaders in the Diet aie of ancient Roman (^*ltholic 
families, and Roman Catholics themselves. Into the Hungarian 
jiart of the question, howxvcr, we .shall not at this time enter. 
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A MON GST the characteristics of the literature of the present 
age there is one which, if neither the most striking from its 
novcltj' nor the most important in its tendency, is certainly the most 
familiar to us all, and silently exercises no little influence upon 
society ; we allude to the rage for ornamented, or as they are now 
termed, ‘ Illustrated ’ or * Pictorial * editions of books. Be the 


books what they may, sacred or profane, old or new ; good, bad, or 
indiflerent — destined to remain as moiiumenis to their authors. 


ii^r^p durable than brass, or to pass away and be forgotten like 
tlcjribt year's Annuals — still all must be adorned wdth whatever 
therms of engraving dnd fine printing can supply, to form what 
our Gallic neighbours call' Editions dc luxe ' — or else, for the 
most part, be condemned to smrdl type, and, perhaps, double 
columns, as • Editions for the people.’ Nearly forty years since, 
when ‘ Illustrated ’ books were of comparatively rare occurrence. 
Professor Christian* querulously remarked, *wc dd not grow 
wiser than our forefathers ; the fury for prints proves the frivolity 
of the times, and our books, I fear, will shrink from a comparison 
with those of the ago of Queen Anne, which weic notadorOed with 
sucHf superfluous mid meretricious decorations/ HoW would the 
])ro&^r lament over the ‘ Illustrations ’ of the present day! 


* ‘ Vindication of the lUght of Iho UuiverBitioB of Great Dr itaiu to a Copy of every 
PiibUcatioa.’ 
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Thd skill of the engraver has indeed been singulai:!^ aa« 
sisted by modern discoveries in science and in art : the Form- 
schneiders and tlie Intogliatori of the fifteenth and sUteenth cen- 
tuxios would start with surprise at tlie stereotyped woodcuts and 
the clectrotyped cngnivings of the present day. klaso Finiguerra 
and Albert Durer^ Melchior Pfintzing. and Raimondi (Marc 
Antonio) would^ perhaps, be less astonished at the steam-engine 
and its wonders, tlian at the reproduction ad infirnium of their 
most laboured and most finished efforts ; their own Iiandiwork 
remaining the wliilc unsoiled by ink, uninjured by the press, and 
serving only to produce metallic copies for the printers’ use. 

Five lustres since and a few hundreds only of impressions 
could he taken from a coppcr-]>]ate engraving without its delicacy 
being materially injured ; ^retouching’ — ^almost amounting to 

a rc^engraving — Was necessary to produce Sfwne few co}>ies of in- 
ferior beauty and debased value. Now the ‘ Art Union’ can 
sujiply its twelve thousand subscribers with impressions from an 
engraving, of which the last shall be scarcely, if at all, inferior to 
the first, and could do the same were its numbers tenfold what 
they arc. Five lustres since, and a few small woodcuts, mostly of 
very questionable design and execution — the works of Bewick and 
two or three others being the alone exceptions — were with difficulty 
‘ inked* with * balls’ and * worked ’ by hand ; the price of any book 
being materially enhanced by the pains and labour necessarily in- 
cuired in tiie piiriliiig of its ivoodcut ' cinbcllishmciits ’ — for such 
was then the term. In Johnson’s ^ Tf/mfp^apliia,' published in 
1824, is a detailed account of the difficulties experienced in find- 
ing either a printing-press of sufficient ])OWcr, or proper ink, or the 
rcijULsitc skill to print a few copies of ^ the very elaborate and 
most extraordinary engraving on wood, executed by Mr. William 
Harvey, of the Assassination of L. S, Deritatus, from a celebrated 
painting by Mr. B. R. Haydon.’ This engraving was conijiosed 
of eleven pieces of wood, ' through which pa.sscd four strong iron 
bolts with nuts at each end,* and measured fifteen inches by 
eleven and a half inches. We may now smile at this difficulty, 
but the worthy typograjiher might then boast of his success in . 
achieving such a task with the means at his command. A few 
mouths, ago the 'Illustrated London News’ circulated to its 
twenty or thirty or forty thousand subscribers a well-executed and 
well-priuled view of London measuring four feet hy two feet, 
having a superficies about six and a half times that of the Hay- 
don^an Dentatus ; and, more lately, the ' Pictorial Times * put 
forth a wood-cut of Wilkie's ' Blind Fiddler,’ of the same sh^ 
with Burnet’s line-engraving ! 

To produce great numbers of large engravings in caineo^ whe- 
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tber in wwod or metal, steam-power is of course employed; for 
smaller editions of works of less mai^nitude the Stanliope or 
(Jokirnbian (Clymer’s) presses wor]| 4 ^ by band are still used, ahd 
although * balls ’ also are even now employed by si)ino printers Car 
' fine work * and for delicate engravings of small size, yet the greater 
beauty of impression of the numerous ‘illustrated* books of the 
present day, as compared with those jirinted at the beginning eu the 
present century, is mainly due to the almost universal substitution 
of Mr. Cowper’s inking rollers lor the ‘balls’ which, untd tlie 
year 1816, had remained unimproved from the tiineot Fust and 
Schoeffer ; Irorn the middle of the lifteenth century to the time of 
Bulmer and Benslcy. l*his simple but most imjxjrtunt invention 
was, we believe, patented, but the patent was ns generally and as 
unblushingly infringed as in the case of the kaleidoscope invented 
alxiut the same time by Sir David Brewster — ‘ Sic vos non vobis.’ 
It is a very singular but well attested hict that, incalculable as 
have been the effects produced by the invention of printing (for 
who can estimate them i) no improveiriciit was made in the mecha- 
nical means *’inployed by tbo early printers, neither by the Ma 
nuzj or Giunlns, nor the Kstieiines, Plantins, or Klzcvirs, until the 
late Earl Stanhope invented the press which bears his name, and 
Mr. Cowper the rollers wliich do not bear his. Can we won<lcr 
that the Mazarine Bible, the first complete book printed (certainly 
before 1455) has not been excelled, il even it has been equalled, 
in all that constitutes beauty in a printer's eyes by any printed 
production of a later date ? But to return to our subject. 

Fivcj lustres since, and, with the exception of Bewick’s works, 
scarcely twenty books of modern flatc c'ould be named having 
woodcut cnibeliishnients with any pretensions to merit. Amongst 
the few w'ore a small Shakspeare in seven volumes, with designs 
by Thurston ; an edition of Fairfax’s translation of Tasso ; and 
especially Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, with designs of ex- 
quisite beauty by Stolbard.* The number of works with cuts 
steadily increased; but witfioui doubt the greatest impulse was 
given by the publication of the * T^enny Magazine* of the Society 
for the Dlflusion of Useful Knu^' ledge — followed, * hand jmssihvs 
it must be coniessed, by the ‘Saturday Magazine’ of the 
Society for Promoting Ohr/stian Knowledge. The first still cson- 
tinues, we believe, in its original course ; the second has bc^m 
long since cast off by the Sotiety which originated it, although 
it still bears a stamp resembling, in outward appearance^ that 
^ciety’s distinctive mark. There is no doubt that these two 

* Mr. Ilogcrs, as it mlgltl be expo-’fetl, luw oscrvcil some of therein tho recent 
more elaborately oruaniented eilitiuTis ol' bis Poems. We, however, prefer Ibe wood to 
the copper, ' t 
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ea,ch irilh raaiij wooi^lcnte weekly, have been the 
pioneera in the present march of woddeut illustnttion 

The improrernents in the art of wood-cutting, or of embelltsh- 
in^t in relief, hate been ft^IlbWed by their natural consequence* — 
a great increase in the demand, greater means of supply, a lower 
pricey for Mhc article/ and a corresponding inrrea^se in the 
' factories,’ some masters employing from twChty to thirty, or 
even more hands. If the present taste Cf>ntinue3 to exist, and 
shall spread, ns is not by any ^means improbable, we may well 
anticipate that mechanical means will be found necessiiry, and 
something like a Bruners block-machinery in miniature be 
adapted to the xylograpliic process, to aitl the engraver in liis 
suburban garret, as the larger machinery does the rigger in Ports- 
mouth -yard. . 

A natural effect of all this is, thiit those means, which at first 
were called in to aid, now bid fair to supersede much of descrip- 
tive writing : certainly they render the text of many books sub- 
sidiary to their so-called illustrations. In this partial return to 
baby literature — to a second childhood of learning — the. eye is 
often appealed to instead of the understanding, not so much on 
the ground that 

* Segnius irritant iinimos demissa per aiircm, 

Qaam quee sunt oculis subjecta fidclibus, et qnce 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator/ 

nor from an acute and accurate perception of beauty of design, as 
from a low utilitarian wish to give and receive the greatest pos- 
sible ainouiii of knowledge at the least |>ossible expense of time, 
trouble, money, and, we may add, of intellect. Verily it is a 
sujwrficial knowledge which now pervades the country from Ber- 
wick to the Land’s- End — from Maidenkirk t(j John O’firoats — 
wherever the English language is know'n, and where it is not 
known : wo have seen the ‘ Penny Magazine * in Polish. ■ 

One publisher has put forth a * Pictorial Bible,’ a * Pictorial 
Shakspere/ and a ' Pictorial* History of England. The Njqx)- 
Icon Museum is advertised as on * Illustrated ' History of Europe. 
The hoards in the streets arc placarded with puffs of some refuse • 
of American literature (?) called Peter Parley’s ‘ lllusiiated’ 
Histories, written, wc suppose, by ‘ drab- coloured’ I’iiiladcl- 
])hians, and savouring of deinoerary and repudiation of honest 
debts. Wo have a Weekly ^Illustrated News,’ and a 'Pictorial 
Times;* besides scores and scores of baser newsp.'qiers ' illus- 
tratcfl” but iinstanipcMl. Tn all these cases it will be seen that 
the adjective is more x’fomincnt than the substantive. We do not 
know that it would be fair to say the same of ‘ Punch/ Mr, 
Punch has pens of no common mark at his orders, as well as 
pencils — very clever writers (we are sorry to see not Sfi goorU 
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liumourecl as they were at tlie^tart); yet George Gruikshank and 
his felloivs are real artists> and to their grotesque fertility this 
most diverting paper owes at all events half of its attractipn. 

Five lustres since, and illustration’ had a quite difierent 
meaning from that which now obtains. A book was then called 

* Illustrated ' which was epainmcd, like a candidate for hoimurs,- 
with all that related to all that the book contained. To this 
end, every ]iortrait, in every staltc,— etching, ]>roof ‘ before letters/ 
finished proof, and reverses, — of every person, every view of every 
place, was if possible procured ; and where engravings did not 
exist, drawings were made, until the artist’s skill and the col- 
lector’s purse were alike exhausted. The germ of this system of 
illustration existed as esirly as the time of Charles I. The pious 
but ascetic Nicholas Fcrr^ had bought, sajs Dr. Peckard,* during 
his travels on the Continent, 

‘ A very great number of prints engraved by the best masters of that 
time, all relative to hisLorica] passages of the Old and New Testaments : 
indeed, lie let nothing of this sort that was valuable escape him.* 

These prints Fcrrar employed in ornamenting various compija- 
ikrns from the Scriptures ; amongst others, 

* He composed a full harmony, or concordance, of the four Evangelists, 
adorned with many beautiful pictures, 'which required more than a year 
for the composition, and was divided into 150 Jicads or chapters.’ 

The history of this illustrated ’ book, the first we believe of» 
its kind, is curious : 

* In May, 1633, his Majesty set out upon his journey to Scotland, and 
in his progress he stepped a little out of his road to view Little Gidding 
in Huntingdonshire, which by the common people was called the Pro* 
testant Nunnery. The family having notice, met his Majesty at the 
extremity of the perish, at a x^lace called liom this event the King’s 
Close, and in the form of their solemn processions, conducted him to 
their church, which he viewed with great pleasure. He inquired into, 
and was informed of the particulars of their public and domestic 
economy ; but it does not appear that at this time he mode any con* 
siderablc stay. The following summer his Majesty and the Queen 
passed two nights at Apthorpe in Northamptonshire, the seat of Mild- 
Itnay Fane, Earl of Westmoreland. From thence he sent one of his 
gentlemen to inireat (his Majesty’s own word) a sight of The Cofi* 
cordanccj which, he had beard, wa*- sometime since done at Gidding, 
with assurance tliai in a few days, when lie had perused it, he would 
send it back again. Mr. N. Ferrnr was then in Tendon, and the family 
made sthne little demur, not thinking it worthy to be put into his Ma- 
jesty’s hands, hut at length they delivered it to the messenger. But it 
was not returned in a few days, or weeks ; some months were elapsed 
when the gentleman brought it back from the king, who was then at 

^ He said he had many things to deliver to the family from his 

^ lu WotdswoHKs EccleBloBtical Biography, ed. 1839, vol. iv. p. 189. 
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raafiter: — first, to yield the king’s l^arty thanks to them all for the 
sight 6f the book, which passed the report he had heard of it ; then to 
signify his approbation of it in all respects ; M^>tt, to excuse him in two 
points, the first for not returning it so soon os he had promised, the 
otlier, for that he had in many places of the margin written notes in it 
with his own hand ; and (which I know will please you), said the 
gentleman, you will find an instance of my master’s humility in one of 
the margins. TJie place I mean is where he had written something 
%vith his onu hand, and then put it out again, acknowledging that lie 
was mistaken in tliat particular.’* Ceriainly this was an act of g|eat 
humility in the king, and northy to be noted ; and the book itself is 
much graced by iu The gentleman further told them that the king took 
such delight in it, that he passed some part of every day in perusing it. 
And lastly, he said, ** to show you how true this is, and that what 1 have 
declared is no court compliment, 1 am expressly commanded hy my 
master earnestly to request of you, Mr. ITicholaa Ferrar, and of the 
young ladies, that you would make him one of these books fur his own 
use ; and if you will please to undertake it, his Majesty says you will 
do Imn a most acceptable service.*’ 

‘ Mr. Ferrar anil the young ladies returned their most humble duty, 
and inmiediutcly set about what the king desired. In about a year’s time 
it was fiiiislicd, and it was scut to London to be presented to his Ma- 
jesty by Dr. Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. Cosins, one of the 
king’s chaplains. This book was bound entirely by Mary Collet (one of 
Mr Ferrav’s nieces), all wTought iu gold, in a new and most elegant 
fashion. The king, after long and serious looking it over, said, This is 
indeed a mo{«t valuable work, and in many i espects worthy to l>c presented 
to the greatest xiriuce upon earth, for the mailer it contains is the richest 
of all treasures. The laborious composure of it into this excellent form 
of an harmony, the judicioii*^ contrivance of the method, the curious 
workmanship in so neatly cutting out and disposing the text, the nice 
hijdng of these costly pictures, and the exquisite art expressed in the 
binding, are, 1 really think, not to be equalled. 1 must acknowledge 
myself to be greatly indebted to the family for this jewel, and whatever 
is in my power, I shall at any time be ready to do for any of them.” ’ 

King Charles's statues, pictures, je\ycls, and curidlities were 
SI Jd and dispersed by the regicide powers ; from this fate, happily, 
the royal collection of manuscripts and books was preserved; 
neither was it, like the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth, doled 
out, piecemeal, to Hugh Peteis and his brother fanatics. This 
good service w as mainly owing to Bulstrodc Whitelocke.* When 
the British Museum was founded. King George IT. presented tp 
it the whole of the royal library; and Ferrar’s Concordance* with 
another similarly illustrated compilation by him, is there presen-ed 
in safety. I'he Reverend Thomas Bowdler of Sydenham, the, re» 

* ‘Jan. 18, 1617. Th<^ manusenpU and books iu Whitehall, liecauso uf ijpl (tiers 
being there, were ordered to be rcnioved to St. James’s house, and plac^ fiicte, 'which 
1 furthered in order to the ])n'scrvaliriii of those rare iTioiiuineiits of homing atid anti- 
quity which were in that librar}'/— p. 298, eil. 1732. 
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prcsontatjvc of the last baron^ of the Cotton family, the founders 
of the Cottonian Library, possesses another of the Perrar volumes. 
Of those which were presented by Perrar to George Herbert and 
Dr. Jackson no record remains. 

The system of which \vc now speak was not fully developed 
until the publication of Granger’s ‘ Biographical Plistory of Eng^ 
land.* Soinetliing may he said in favour of those who, wiUi 
gentle duincss and patient industry, haunted the printsellors’ 
8ho|)s to collect all the engraved portraits which Granger had 
cnuinerated. There is a charm in the lininan flicc diiinc, al- 
though it must needs be powerful to call forth — as it does — twenty, 
or thirty, or fifty guineas from a collector’s pocket for a coarsely 
executed cut of some Meg JMerrilies, some Tom of Bedlam, or 
some condcnincd criintnal, of which the only value is being 
* inoniioncd by Granger.’ However, the dross is always the 
dearest portion of a collector’s treasure, be it in books or ])ririts. 
Strutt’s * Dictionary of Engravers,’ to be completely * illustrated ’ 
in a collccloi’s eyes, sliould contain every work of every engraver 
mentioned in it (Hollar alone would cost 10,000/., could a se| of 
his works be procured) : yet this has been attempted, anil so lias 
Rees’ ‘ Cyclopjrdia ! ’ The copy of Pennant’s 'History of Lon- 
don’ which was bequeathed to the British Museum by Mr. 
Crowle cost that gentleman 7000/. ; and the ‘ Illustrated ’ Claren- 
don and Burnet, formed by the late Mr. Sutherland, of Gower 
Street, and continued by his widow, who has munificently pre- 
sented it to the Bodleian Library, cost upwards of 12,000/. This, 
perhaps the richest * pictorial ’ history which exists, or is likely 
to exist, deserves more than a passing notice. It contains nearly 
nineteen thousand prints and drawings: there uic seven hundred 
and thirty-one portraits of Charles 1., five hundred and eighteen 
of Charles II., three hundred and fifty-two of Cromwclh two 
hundred and seventy- three of James II., and four hundred and 
twenty of« William III. The collection fills sixty-seven large 
volumes. Forty years were spimt in this pursuit. The Cata- 
logue of the ' Illustrations,’ of which a few copies only wore printed 
for distribution as presents by Mrs. Sutherland, fills two large 
quarto volumes. In meic; numbers, however, Mr. Sutherland 
was surpassed by the foreign ccdesiastic who is said to have 
amassed twelve thousand * portraits’ of the Virgin Mary! VVe 
know of copies of Boron’s works, and Scott’s works, each 'illus- 
Iratcd ’ with many thousands of prints and drawings, and each 
increasing almost daily. 

The venerable bibliopdc and bibliographer, M. Brunet, says, 
in his ' Manuel du Lihraire* jOiTi. Strutt, of a copy of the Diciionaiy 
formerly belonging to Messrs. Longman^ and valued by them at 
2000 /.:-^ 
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^ Cette manic de faira dcs livres pr^cieux pac rappclle la r^nae que 
me fit un capitaliste h qui je moutrais uu volume d’unc valeur conside- 
rable. “ Tciiez ! ’* me dit-il froidernent, cn me preecutant un porlefeuille 
rempli de billets de banque, vod?i un volume encore plus precreux qt|C 
le votre,” Ce mot me paralt saua rtJplique, ct je ne crois pas qu*il y 
ait dans Ics trois royaumes de la Grande Bretagne un curieux qui put 
montrer une iUusfrcUed ropie plus precieusc qu’iin pareil portcfcumc. 
Au surplus, ne disputous pns des goilts, inais croyoiis que celui dc 
I’aniateuT de billets de banque sernit celui dc bicu des gens.* 

This system of * illustration ’ Las, Lowever, Lad its day : it re- 
quired time, money and, moreover^ knowledge an<l taste. Illus- 
trations arc now wanted ready-made for tlic iiiillioii. 

Five lustres since and manuscripts were tilings wliicli wore 
rarely seen, and still more rarely undcrsUiod. The opportunities 
for seeing them were indeed but few: the Ilritish IVluscum was 
in comparative infancy; its reading-room frequented by lens, nut 
as now by Lnndreds of daily students. The libraries of Oxford 
and Cambridge offered^ little facility of access to their treasures, 
and scarcely any means existc<l of making generally known llic? 
various S])lcndi(i inanuscripts to be found in other libraries, public 
and private. Catalogues of collections of inanuscripts were com- 
piled with a view to the subject-matter of each volume, rather 
than to the accidental qualities of calligraphy and illniriinatiun : 
even when the characters of a manuscript W'cre criticised it ivas 
chiefly with the intent to judge thereby of its age and tlie country 
where it was wiitlcn; but little criticibin respecting the illumina- 
tions of manuscripts is to be found in those most conversant with 
them, in Mabillon, MafTei, Baring, Kopp, Walther, TroinbelH, 
and the Benedictine authors of tin? ^ Nouveau Traile de Diplo- 
matique.’ This last work, to great learning and very little judg- 
ment, adds so much quackery that, upon adding together the 
various classes into which the authors divide the inodes of writing 
found in Latin MSS. alone, we find that they enumerate classes, 
divisions, bub-di\isions, genera, and species, containing one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine species of majuscule writing, one hundred 
and seven sjiccics of uncial writing, ninety-three species of dcini- 
uncial writing, and tivo hundred and thirteen species of wrliing in 
minuscules; to say nothing of the difleront species into which they 
divide rursi\e or running hand. It may well he a question how 
many Bcho<')ls of illumination they W'ould distinguisli. 

Sometimes, it is true, the words ‘ cum pictuiis * were added to 
the description of a volume, but to those who had not actually 
handled mcauuscripts the words <'onve>ed little meaning, and the 
few engravings from such * picturne * which here and tliere occurred 
in catalogues, or elsewhere, excited no wish in the mind of the 
reader to sec the originals. Tlio engravings to be met with in 
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the bulky tomes of Montfaucon, Ducangc, J^apebroch, Kollar^ 
and others, were not generally known, nor were those which were 
published by the Society of Antiquaries, of the Cotloniaqi Manu- 
script of Genesis, extensively circulated. The illuminated service 
books of the Roman Catholic Church, which, of whatever nature, 
breviary or plcnarium, antiphonar hr ^gradual, hours or psalter, 
processional or bencdictional, were, and still too often arc, con- 
founded under the generic term of ^ missal,’ afforded, by their 
more frequent occurrence, the chief means of information. 

The first who in this country used, to any extent, illumi- 
nations as a source whence to * illustrate ’ the manners and 
customs, the dresses and sports, of former ages was the laborious 
Joseph Strutt, whose engravings, though always coarse, and 
often inaccurate, have supplied the small learning of many a 
self-styled antiquary. A few years afterwards the late Thomas 
Johnes of Hatod put forth his translations of Froissart’s and 
Monstrelet’s ‘ (Chronicles,’ with engravings in outline from some 
finely illuminated MSS. of those authors. Mr. Johnes’s books 
form an epoch in the history of illustration, as they first made 
apparent to the general reader the beauty to be discerned in 
manuscripts.* In 1S14 Mr. Utterson published an edition of the 
romance of ' Arthur of Little Britain,’ with outline engravings, 
in the style of those to Johnes's translations. This was another 
step, for although Strutt had slightly tinted or daubed some of 
his plates, Mr. Utterson had some of the large paper copies of 
his book well coloured, so as to imitate the originals. This how- 
ever raised a quarto volume, with only twenty -five small plates, 
to the price of fifteen guineas! The great price of coloured 

f dates prevented the increase of publications of this kind, and but 
ittle was done until the year 1833, when Mr. Shaw published 
his ^ Illuminated Ornaments.’ To this work unquestionably the 
public taste is much indebted ; it first united good judgment in 
the choice of subjects, minute accuracy of detail, beauty of execu- 
tion, and comparative cheapness of price. Each plate was ac- 
companied witli a description by Sir Frederic Madden, who added 
a preface, which, though very siiort, is almost the only history of 
* illuminations,' to use what is now become a technical term for 
sina,U paintings in gold and colours. Mr. Shaw ht-id scarcely 
begun this, work when his services were called for by the trustees 
of the British Museum to * illustrate’ the catalogue of the Arundel 
collection of MSS., and their liberality enabled Mr. Shaw to pro- 
duce some plates which are as yet unrivalled, save by the work 

* Some MSS. of Froimrt are very l^autiful. There have bren published very lately 
some coloured ficsimilea. by Mr. Humphreys, from a remark.'ibly nne illuminated copy 
of Froissart (now in the British Museum), which, from the arms in it (gu. a chevron or 
between three escallops arg. a Liordure of the second, gnartorjiig afg. on a chief gu. tbi ee 
eaglets displayed or)| tnay perhaps have belonged to Uie bistoriaii Dc Co mi nos. 
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undertaken by the Comte Auguste de Bastard, under the auspices 
of the French Government. The taste was now well excited in 
England, where public patronage is ever found the best. 

-liy the aid of the French Government MM. Silvestrei Cham- 
polIion-Figeac and Aim^ ChampolHon, have compTeteil a 
large work, the largest as^iyct on such subjects, wliicli wc have 
named at the head of this article; it contains about 300 plates, 
mostly coloured, comprising specimens of writing Jis well as of 
drawings or illuminations. As might lie cxjiocted in a work 
so large, the execution is unequal, and many of the subjects are 
unworthy of the preference given to them over olliers. It is a 
vast storehouse, and althoiigli, from its price, it is to tlie general 
reader as inaccessible as manuscripts themselves, y(‘t wo must cal I 
it an expensive, not a dear book. In Messrs. 1 ’ossa iige’s cata- 
logue it is marked at the pi ice of SOI. "‘ In point of artistic feeling, 
and also of accuracy, it is inferior to Mr. Shaw’s work. 

The coloured plates of illuininated MSS., which are found in 
the large work of Somincrard, De VAvt an Muifcn arc little 
better than caricatures. 

I'lie first number of a humble imihition of M. Silvestre’s book, 
from which indeed some of its specimens are t.ak(?n, is now on our 
table: the chief merit is its cheapness — five plates, printed in 
gold (Dutch gold) and colours, by Mr. Owen Jones, for eight shil- 
lings! Were they better drawn, little more could be desired, 
A Mr. J. O. Westwood, wlio compiles the descriptions, writes 
liinisclf * F.L.S.,* and indeed he ' speaks in Karl LiniuTus’ vein : * 
thus, when desmbing a ^ Codex purpiireo- argent eus,’ of remote 
antiquity, he says : — 

* 1 have introduced the last two lines of the r>th, and the first line of 
the 7tli verses, to show that not only the words are broken in two iit the 
end of the lines, without any connecting marks, but that the paingraphs 
were also undivided into verses. They arc, Jiowevci, scqaiialed by 
alinete^ here appearing simply in the first letter being wriucMi rather 
beyond the perpendicular edge of the othei lines, but scarcely larger 
than the other letters. The rounded K, the acutely-angled first stroke 
of the A, the elongated Y and P with the extremity obliquely truncated, 
tJic rounded part of tlie latter scuiccly reaching below half tlic width of 
the lines, the acutc-angicd M with thiee of its strokes tliickencil, and 
the A With the basal stroke elongated beyond the triangle, and knobbed 
at each end, arc peculiarities evidencing the most remote antiquity, in 
all of wl.idi respects it will bear compaiison with the most ftirnous 
codices ” ! ! 

He appears to confound ‘ verses’ with rlrXoi and ; could 

he possibly have expected to find ^verses’ in a M8. believed to 
be of the fifth century ? 

His first specimen is taken from a copy of the Qt^spels, in 

VOL. Lxxiv. NO. cxLVii. N Latin, 
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XaXm, which there is little doubt was sent over to jEthelstan by 
his brother-in-law the Emjwror Otho, between the years 936 and 
i) 40 , and which was jjiven by TKthelstan to the metropcditari 
cliurch of Canterbury,* as appears froui a coeval insciiption in 
the volume. Mr. Westwood says: — , 

* The first iiagc of the volume contains S large illuminated frontis- 
piece : in the centre of which is a youthful king, ci owned and kneeling 
in a church, wjtli two courtiers behind him, and in front a figure of 
Christ, naked, and wounded on the side; The former has been sup- 
posed to represent King llicliavd 11. ; but it appears to me to be un- 
questionably intended for the youthful Henry VI., being, in fact, pre- 
cisely feirnilar to the miniatures of that king, contained in his psalter in 
the same hbiary (Cotton. Doniitian xvii.). In the upper part of the 
illumination is an aged crowned king, kneeling in the open country, 
with the devil at his back. There are also eight coats of arms in vari- 
ous ])ails of the page, and on a blue slab aic inscribed the following 
lines : — 

Sa::oiiidum dux atqiic dccus, priniumquo inoiiarchani, 

Inditus, yKIfiiduni qui liumcravit avum, 

Iin]ferii pniiias quuties mcditaiitur habenas, 

Me voluit sacrum regibus esse libnun. 

This illumination is evidently of the eaily part of the fifteenth century, 
and the verses above quoted iccord the tradilioii that Athclstan (the 
grandson of Alfred), by whom the English monarchy was consolidated, 
and raised to so imich impoitauce in the eyes of Europe, had devoted this 
volume to the service of the coronation of the Anglo-Saxon kings.’ 

Tliis leaf, of which the writer of the above comprehends neither 
the meaning nor the importance, was inserted hy Margaret of 
York, sister of Edward IV., and widow of Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy; therefore its date is after 1477. The arms of 
Burgundy impaling England arc at the foot of the page, with 
the letters C and M, and their motto ' Bien en adviunnc/ the 
whole surrounded with daisies (Maigucriles). The figure of the 
king, therefore, is mt ^unquestionably intended' for IJenry of 
Lancaster, the mortal enemy o I Margaret of Yoik. The other 
seven c'oats of arms arc those attributed to, or borne by, tlie several 
dynasties of England prior to Maigaret's time : being respectively 
(wc spare our readers the heraldic jargon) thos'* of Athclstan — 
Edmird the Confessor foi the Saxon Kings — Denmark for Canute — 

* Tlie words are * Dorolienicusis catli4*die ]iriraa(ui, &c.,’ whicli by stomal writers 

who lijjWfi tueiitioiied tliJs voliiino arc ^upinisid to bi^nUy tiit> dun Ji of Dover, itiate.id 
of Cai^erbnry. Their mistake lias evnlciilly been cansed by si liool rein ini^cei ices of 
the Ktbli Latin Grammar, wherein the same error o^xurs, in the example to the second 
ruW of the flecond Concord in Syntuxis — * Aiidito, beittij hcaidt rcgcm, that tite hng^ 
moficisci, trert tet ou/, Doroberuirini, yiir JJotrt,' Wc commend tliis to l)r. Hawticy's 
notice. ^ 

Nonnandij 
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N^rmndif for William I. and II., and Henry I . — England for 
rieniy II. ^ Richard L, John, Henry 111., Edward I. and II. — 
Ancient Franve (first assumed by Edward III.) — and Ancient 
France and England quarterly for Edwaid III. and Richard II. 

The fact that the si&t^ df one of our kin^s should, at such an 
early period, thus have perpetuated the history of the volume 
takes away all reasonable ground for doubt. Sir Henry Ellis 
has printe<l a letter^ from Sir S. D’Ewes to Sir Mai tin 
Stutcville, which shows that tliis MS. was used at the coronation 
of Charles I. At that time it belonged to Sir Robert Cotton, 
who was jiersoiially in atieiidancc with it upon the sovereign. 
Not the least remarkable circuinstanee attending its history is, 
that, having been given by il’ithelstan to Christ (lihurcli, (hinlor- 
bury, the property of it should now, after the lapse of 900 years, 
be partly vested in the arclihisho]) of that see, as principal trustee 
of tlie Ih'itish Museum. Rut this interesting volume, tins only 
undoubted relic of the ancient regalia of England, has drawn us 
from our subject. 

Of a very different nature fiom the books which wo have just 
mentioned is that wliich, under the auspices, and chiclly at the 
expense of the h'rench Cjlovcrnnient, is undertaken by tlu? Comte 
Auguste dc Bastard, brother of the late Comte do Bastard, a Pre- 
sident of the Cour de (]Iassalion, and Vice-President of the (^hani- 
bve des Pairs de France. We oursehes liaie seen this splendid 
work, — the ‘ Pcinlures et Oriicmens dos Manuscrits,’ — but it 
is probable that many of our readers will never have the like ad- 
vantage, for we believe that there arc not two copies in England 
of this costly book. CobUg we may, indeed, well call it, for the 
seventeen livraisons of the first of the three sections into whicii 
the ^ Partie Fran^aise ’ alone is divided, arc published at the 
price of 1800 frjuics, or sevciity-tw^o slcrling pounds, each — so 
that this firjst portion, only forming, at the most, three volumes 
* grand ill folio Jesus ’ (who but Frenclimiui would ever so pro- 
fane the nr-unc?), wall cost 1^0, GOO francs, or 12‘2G/. sterling (wo 
have Count Raslaid's handwriting now before us) being at the 
rate of 10/ and upwards for each coloured plate ! The ‘ Piu’tie 
Francaise ' is to consist of three sections, which, if of equal size, 
will amount to oG78/. I The conditions of subscription mcnlioii 
that ‘jipjitirdu P' Juillet, 1840, il paruilra, cliaquo annec, de 
quatre a six livraisons, qui seront payees, argent coniptant, d 
Paris, au doirilcllc dc I’editeur, rue Saint Dominique, No. 93, 

Faubourg St. fiermain Cornme garaiitie du travail, 

les planches poitent tous ces mots, Le Comte Aiu/uste de Bastard 
direxit, et un timbre sec aux armes de Peditcur.* Wo fear that 


* Origiual loiters, tirst beries, vol. i. p. 214. 
M 2 
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neither our announcement, nor the Count’s guarantee^ will pro- 
cure him many subscribers. Of the great accuracy as well as 
unrivalled splendour of this book there can be no doubt; nor 
would wc insinuate anything tending to depreciate its high 
merits as a work of art, or ‘ illustrated book,’ but wc opijply 
express our o])inioii tliat the vast cost is not comjxmsated by 
the result obtaiiuHl. MSS. themselves would be as accessible 
as this hook, which would represent only a small portion of a 
few. If Count Auguste de Ilastard’s work should comprise 
only two other parts of equal extent with the French, ^tlie cost 
of a single co})y will be upwards of ctecoM thjonsand 'pounds ! a 
sum which, if tvcll managed, would produce an entire ediiioii 
of a work of high character and great beauty. The ' Anticiui- 
tics of M exico/ a magniheent work put forth at the sole expense 
of a young Irish nobleman, the late Viscount Kingsboiouglj, 
cost his lordsliip, we believe, about 30,000/. ; but for this sum a 
whole edtfion of a book in seven volumes in large folio, with very 
numerous coloured plates, was obtained,* and, in relation to its 
bulk and necessary price, copies were extensively circulated. 
However, be the cost of the Count’s work what it may, the 
French Government cannot be taxed with want of libeiabt>, for 
it has subscribed for sixty copies (including that of the editoV, 
and the four required by tlie ‘ Cojiyright Act ’ of France), out of 
the one hundred copies printed. Tliis subscription, for llie first 
se^ction of the first part alone, amounts to 73,500/., or, for the 
‘ Farlie Fran(;aise,’ to 220,080/., and, should the whole be com- 
pleted, on the least proposed scale, to 008,040/., or, in francs, to 
10,032,900 ! Of this enormous sum, wc believe that the Frciicli 
Chambers have alveady paid no little portion. At this rate 
^Illustrated Hooks’ become of great national importance, and 
the length of our notice Of the Count's work is amply justified. 

To enter fully into the history and mystery of illuminated MSS., 
from which the books we Lave just mentioned draw their materials, 
would load us too far from our subject, and would not bo of much 
interest to those, by far the greater part of our readers, who never 
have had, perhaps never will have, an opportunity of c.vamining 
such works of bygone times, and will know of them only by the 
books just mentioned and their more humble copyists. One thing 
we must prtJinisc, however, that whatever may be the age of the 
MS.— of the seventh or of the fifteenth century; whatever its 
schj^l, whether of Byzantine or Flemish, Italian or Anglo-Saxon 
*^whatever its subject, wlictlicr the holy Scriptures or a ro- 

Of tlii* splendid book two copies wore printed on vellum, whicli, vviien iDii- 
piioatiMl ai»d bound, were estimated to cost 2000/. each. Lord KitigsliorDiigli pre^ontfd 
ono to the British Museum, the socond to the liudician iiibr.vry. 
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mance^ a rhroniclr or a book of devotions ; in shorty whatever its 
uintter^ whether prose or poetry — the illuminations may be gene- 
rally taken to represent the arts^ manners, customs^ and espcoiolly 
the dresses of the age and country in wliieh the MS. itself was 
writ|^n and * illuminated.’ Thus we may trace ninny of the cus- 
toms and dresses of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers in a )>salter which 
belonged to Canute^, and inany early English sports and pastimes 
in another psalter of the thirteenth century (which at a later 
period belonged to Queen Mary), and which also affords a very 
curious specimen of the blzarreric of tlie early artists. At the foot 
of the pages of this MS., amongst the numerous grotcsciiies with 
which they are ornaincnled, is a complete series of illustrations to 
—what do our readers sup])asc ? — the romance of Ileynard the 
Fox ! and figares of the same kind with those to he found in the 
miseiicordcs or misereres of our cathedral stalls. The late amiable 
and lamented (sage Rokewood has given, in the Vchista Momt- 
rncTita of the Society of Antiquaries, a number of early carriages 
and dresses fioin llie Lutterel Psalter. Mr. Shaw Inis given 
figures of * Spanish warriors' of the twelfth century, whic;h are 
copied from the •illustrations* to a Commentary on the A}) 0 (fi- 
lyjisc,* wiittcn at Purges in 1109, and which strongly resemble 
some of the figures on the Rayeux Tapestry; )ct the first are 
intended for the Miorsenien’ s€*en by the lioly a|)oiillc in liis ]>ro- 
plietical vision, the second for the IVorman cavalry at lh<* halllc 
of ll:istiiigs. The MSS. of Quintus Curii us, Valeii us Flacciis. 
Statius, and others give ns reprcseiitaMons of the waiiiois and 
antis of the times of our Edwaids and Ileiirys. of Fioissurl and 
Coinjiiines ; we have now beiore our <i\es an illiirnin.uuui repie- 
sentuig part of 

* The tale of Tioy divine,’ 

ni \vlin h < .ii.ijn.i .Hi ] l.MiUMi ag.onsi .ii(> ^ 

diers, arjiiccl cap-a-j)ie in such annonr as Dr. Mcyiuk uuuiu 
assign to the tear 1150, are scaling walls which, though piciced 
for cross-hows, aic hut about half ihen* own height, whilst 
cavah} aie adiarciiig to gale^ w Inch, th<»iigh inaohicoli.ocd and 
]iorU'coiiiissv’d, do not rracli to the middle ol die waniois* laii cs 
Even the Jlehrevv MSS. aie not exempt Iroin tins unrading cuii- 
rarlerislir. Wo have seen a MS. of the fifteenth ceiitui} tif the 

n ts (iiilicult to say witli lintli of any, volnmo that j( \v(, huwevpj, 

bclievo t)ir>^ 'u bt* so. except a rhtil to if? sfraitj^ inixtiiie of Mytes in uit exist in ibe 
(lark unfatbonicil caves ot* S|mnisli libraries, it was piirciiabcd iiy (Jie TiListeesaf fbe 
Itntisb Museum Iruin the Comte de Survilliers (Josi'pli J)nr)iia]'aite), for whom, whihi 
jn S]Ki<Ti, It w.LR not iuiproliably iihstracteil from the Escuual or from the Archi- 
eptseopal Library of Toleilo. There is none like it in an> rolleclioii uhich we liave 
recn, nor iras^theic before in the Uritidi Museum, neither is there, wc have jp> 04 l reason 
to ibiiik, ill liie liiblioth^ciue du Uoi at Paris. Only one otlier copy of the |0Xt of fbe 
work is kiiuwri, vix, in tbu Uoyal Library of Turin. 
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Haggacla^ thfet Rabbinicnl office for the first two evenings at the 
Passover, in which is'onibodied the legend of S^thU is the stick which 
heal the dofjs vdiich hit the cut^ which ate the kid, which my fath^ 
honyht for two-pence^ accompanied with figures in Spanish dresses 
of the artist's time ; — and a roll of the book of listhcrj of the 
seventeenth century, in which Hannan and Mordccai arc dejflbl^ 
as Dutch JcAvs in trunk hose, arid king Ahasucrus as a^ui^- 
raaster with his gold chain. Sundry critics have expatiated with 
lofty contcjnpt on the violation of all rules of propiiety and keop- 
ing by these early illuininntors. 'fherc is no defending them 
against the charge — hiit it so happens that it does not apply to 
them alone, f(»r most of the great painters arc equally obnoxious 
to it. We need only w.alk through the Louvre or our own 
National Gallery to observe every kind of extravagance; nor, 
to apply another test, does the in(»st outrageous pei forrnance of 
jiny illuminator surpass the praclieiil absuidity of Garrick play- 
ing Julius Cansar or Macbeth in an English generars unifonn 
of his own time, or (what many of our own readers have witnessed) 
the performance of Terence’s comedies by the young gentlemen 
of Westminster School attired as modern dandies and powdered 
lacqueys. These and such like absurdities we do not now com- 
mit ; but St. Paul's Cathedral is still deformed by Dr. Johnson — 
in a Roman toga ! and Westminster Abbey by Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckiiighainshiro, as a Roman warrioiy with an inscription as offen- 
sivp to Christianity and right feeling as the monument itself is to 
good taste. The one rule to which, with all their faults, the illumi- 
nators of ancient times adhered is now of great use to us their de- 
scendants, who want to know their modes of life in all their tenses ; 
their arms, costumes, architecture, and furniture arc thus become 
familiar to us. The costumes of the middle ages arc now, well 
understood; and Mr. Albert Way, wc doubt not, could satisfac- 
torily inform us of the fashions of any particular period, a know- 
ledge which often serves to fix the epoch of a work of art. At 
Her Majesty’s fancy ball last V'Nir, a royal duchess appeared as 
Anne of Brclagno, in costume historically correct ; the Duchess 
of A. as a lady of the highest lank of the fourteenth century, 
faithfully copied from an illumination of — the Queen of Sheba ! 
— from a magnificent Bible history of the time ; whilst the 'Mar- 
chioiiess of JC. was in the costume of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, copied, aptly enough, fi'iini one of the Virtues, as bla- 
zoned in gold tissue and ermine, among the illuminations to 
Henry Vll.’s copy of the Poems of Charles of Orleans (lather of 
Louis who was taken primmer at Agincourt. 

To give a .full account of the rise and progress of illuminated 
or ' illustrated’ MSS. would oblige us greatly to exceed the limits 

of 
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of a review, but we cannot altojrcther pnss over fbe subject. 
Its history has yet to be written, and |?reat tBfficuUics will attend 
the conip)sitiAti, as regards the productions of the earlier cen- 
turies of the Christian era. TJie extraordinsLrily early dates 
assigned by some writers to the celebialed MSS. of Virgil and 
l^y/etice, in the Vatican, are. altogether conjectural, and des- 
titiite of any foundation in sound criticism. The first has been 
referred to the same century in which Virgil Ihed, the other to 
the time of Constantine ! If these dates be true, ought we any 
longer to doubt that St. Mark’s Library possc'sses, as it ontjc 
boasted of doing, the autograph of that exangehst, or tliat the 
Alexandrian MS. was written by I'liecla in tlie time of St. Paul i 
The late niniable and arcom]disljrd but nedulous Mr. Ottley has 
l)nblished, in the Arcliaeologia of llu? Socioly of Amitpiaiies, an 
elaborate dissertation to prove that a MS. in the BnUsb .Museum, 
containing an ‘illustrated’ cojiy ol (Ucero’s version of Aratus, is 
of the like early date. We have known Mr. Ottley discover ves- 
tiges of early Itonian art in the illuminations of a work written by 
Cnnvenevole da Prato, the tutor of IVMrarrh, and addressed to 
Louis of Anjou. King of Naples ! 'J’hat the MSS. winch we 
have named, and many others which we could name, are of great 
antiquity is true j but we unhesitatingly assert that it i.s impossible, 
without better criteria than we now possess, to assign them, as is 
so confidently done by sciolists, to any particular C'cnturv. 

In our own country the arts of illumination nourished at a very 
remote period of time ; perhaps no nobler monument of its kind 
IS possessed liy any nation than the ‘ Hook of St. (>utlibert/ or 
‘ Durham Hook,* now in the Hritish Museum. It is* a copy of 
the Gospels in Latin, written, at the end of the seventh century, 
by Kadfritli, Bishop of Lindistavne, who died ^.D. 721, and illu- 
minated by /F^^thelwakl, the sueeeeding bisho]). It was then 
clothed in a binding of gold, inlaid with jirecious stones, by Bilfrith, 
a monk of the same establishment ; and a Dano- Saxon version 
was interlined by a priest named A hired. The old chronicler, 
Turgot, or Simon of Durham, gravely nanates how, by the merits 
of St. Cuthboil, and of those who, in his lumour, had w'rittcn and 
adorned the book, it wa.s miraculously prestu'ved wdieii the Danes 
ia\aged Lindisfarnc. Simon says, ‘ Erat cniin aurifieii aiic pne- 
cipuus.’ Its golden and gemmed binding is gone, but its intrinsic 
beauty is preserved, as may be seen by Mr. Shaw’s facsimile. 

MSS. of this remote date are rare; still rarer arc those which 
at all approach in beauty to the Durham Book. In th^ time 
of CharlcmagiiP greater progress was iiuule, and the art of W’ritmg 
in gold became more practised. 1’he Codex Aureus, for which 
L()i*d Treasurer Harley gave 500/,, is of this tunc, and so is the 

vt volume 
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volume well known as the ^ Tlours* of Chai']pmap:nG. The Bibl/jp 
which is sakl to have been, written by Alcuin for .(Charlemagne^ 
find which was purchased for the National Library at the cost of 
750/., is more ji#obal)ly of the lime of CCharles the Bald ; for whom 
another splendid Bible, now in^the Bibliuthcquc du Koi^ is belie\i|ad 
to have been written, of which a portion is in the Harlcian Eibrjiry. 
In this rapid vskctch wc cannot jiarticularise" many things ; we shall 
name only a few of sacred subjects. We liave already mentionce^ 
the Gospels belonging to A^-tlielstan, and we notice of the same 
€?entury the Mcnologium in the Vatican, with illuminations which 
Jiavo been engraved under the auspices of Caidinal Albani, and 
the Benedictional belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, which 
was written for S. A^.tlielwold Bishop of Winchester, and whicli 
is fully described by the late Mr. Gage llokewood in the Archse- 
ologia. lliese arc worthy of conipai ison. The Psalter of St. 
Louis is in the Bibliptlieque de T Arsenal, and the very splendid 
Bible of the Anti-Pope Clement VI 1. (llobcrt of Geneva) is in 
the Bibliotheque du Hoi. Tlie ktenlical cojiy of (/uiar des Mou- 
lixs versiem of Pieire Ic Mangeur’s Biblical History, w'liich was 
found in the tent of John king of France at the battle of Poictiers, 
is in the British Museum^ and also the copy which belonged to 
his son the Duke of Berry. I’hc ‘ Hours ’ of this Duke of Berry 
are in the Bibliotheque du lloi. Sir John Tobin, of Liverpool, 
]) 0 sscsses the famous ‘ Bedford Missal,’ for which he gave 1100/. 
It was written for the Regent Duke of Bedford, brother of 
Henry V. The same gentleman also purchased for 500 guineas, 
sit Mr, Hurd’s sale in 1832, the Breviary whioli was presented 
to Isabella of Csislillci by Fevnsindo dc Rojas. The beautiful 
Psalter of Henry VI. is in the British Museum; and tliat which 
belonged to his lather-in-law, Rene of Anjou, and is said, but on 
what a])]Jear to us insufficient grounds, to have been illuminated 
by Rene himself, is in the Bibliotheque de T Arsenal at Paris*V' 


* Amongst its many ornamonts this ]^JS. contains tlic nrnis of tho It ox ns or Hojas 
family {pr.ft'c etoihx ofeitfh! rnyt, $altu e i azure)^ witli the ijiscri])ti(>ii (wr give it iii 
full) ^Uomina* Ui^iiauiaium el Sioliw reginaQ chTishauissimw jjotentJasiiua' 

Km])er augusta', Rujiiema* DumniRO siifc clcii.oiitissimae Fianciscus de Uoias, ejusdein 
niajcstatis hiimdliinus stwii*. a*? creatni.i, (»i)tiTne de S4‘ moritas hoc bieviariiim e\ 
ob8e(|mo oblnlit.' Dr. Uihdiu, m'Iio desciiiica this voluiiie (Hibl. Decameron, i. ])]». 
clxiik-clxvii.), niifitakes the anus id* Uojas S'l Ihose of Fiance ! — ‘when in we oUerie 
thc^pMof Fiance qoaitcied on a blue ground^ — and reads, or rather piintg the latter 
iiisciiption thus : — * . • . marine . • . e j* tdaetjwo ohtuhi' Dr. Dibdin fairly 

tip the itifei'iiretalinii. Not so the c unipiler of Mr. fluids Catalogue, who thinks 
‘ it may safely he atlirined tliey rnnvcycd a conqilimcut to Isahclla’s jiafiroimge of 
Columbus's c^iicdition. King Fcrdiiiand having relused any assistance, Isabella gene- 
rously stippIieJ (hr greater iiarl of the outfit The mutilated words H. manft 

funiiah the key. I’he hiatus may probably be filled up nearly (lins : — *// [«] 
mans, IF.J,’ that is, Hiapaniet 'frantnnnrinep ejrpeihUwis Fautnei er t^tseffmo 
tifttuiii / /* This equals Jonathaii Oldbuck's A.DfL.L. jiyrtcoia DicavU Libens Luhem. 
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Xlw ^Hours’ which belonged to Ilene, ^and afterwards to 
Henry VU.,^are hi this country. One of the finest volumes of 
this kind, the ' Hours ’ of Anne of Bretagne^ is in the Bib- 
liothequc du lloi ; its exquisite illuminations ar 9 |iiost faithlessly 
oty} coarsely copied in Sommerard's work. Another, certainly 
byHUe‘»sainc hand> and which* now is in Mr. Holford's library, 
formerly belonged to Christofero Madruzzi, Cardinal Bishop of 
Trent, who is believed to Imvc originated the memorable council 
beld.thcie. The Duke of Devonshire ]H)sscsses the Missal of 
Henry VII. The Psalter of Henry VIII. is in the British 
Museum. The 'Hours’ of Charles V. arc at Vienna. We 
might extend this list fifty-fold. Wc cannot, however, ]iass over 
the Sherborne Breviary, m the collection of the Duke of Northum- 
berland at Sion House; the Missal (now in the British Museum) 
of the Croy family, that family so familiarised to u$ by Walter 
Scott’s Isabelle-^a volume richly adorned with miniatures and with 
a profusion of blazonry quite sufficient to have gratified the vanity 
of Countess Hanielinc; — nor two beautiful Missals of Italian art 
belonging to the Queen, which are valuable not only for their 
intrinsic merits, but also as tokens of gratitude from the last of the 
Stuarts — the Cardinal of York — to King George IV. 

The names of those who executed the beautiful works which 
wc have mentioned, and otlicrs of like nature, have in very few 
instances been banded dowti to us. Wc have already mentioned 
Bishop 7Kthclwald. Oderisi d’Agobbio, and Franco of Bologna, 
are immortalized by Dante of Silvestio dcgli Angcli little more 
than bis name is known. Francesco V eronese and Girolamo dei 
Libri arc known only by the beautiful uiissnl which they adorned 
for one of the cardinals of the Della Rovere family ; and we 
haie not many jiarticuiars of the life of Don fiiulio Clovio, who, 
although one of the latest, is )ct roiifeshcdly tlie c-liicf amongst 
,all of his art. One testimony to ln:> celebrity is the ready attri- 
bution by sciolists of any inauusciipt, having any pretensions to 
beauty, to his hand. A small volume, winch the Strawberry Hdl 
calalogu (3 said was bis work, produced under the auctioneer’s iiani- 
iner about 400/. His undoubted works are few. A conuineritary 
on St. Paul’is, F])islIos, which lie adorned for ('ardinul Griinaiii, 
is in the museum of Sir John Soane. Mi. Grenville possesses 
the victories of Charles V., painted by (’lovio for Philip IL; 

^ ' O, cli«s‘ io lui, noil set (ii OrlcH&i, 

L'onor d'Agohbio, e Tuiior di quell' arte 
Che ulluniiiiarc e cljiarn«i(a in rarUl ? 

ili&a' egli, pin ridoii lo carte 
Che jicijelleggia Franco Bolognese : 

LVaorc 6 tulto orauu, e inio in park*.’ 

y’loy. xi. 79. 

and 
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and a missal by his hnnd bolonp^ to Mr. Townley of Townlevj 
ibe h^ad of the ancient Roman Catholic fan^y of that name. 
is not known where the volume which he painted fop^the King of 
Portn^jfal, and which is elaborately described in William Rondo’s 
work, exists at 4lis time, if indeed it be existing. I'he splendid 
but unfinished genealogy of tjte Kings of Pfu tugal, lately added 
by the trustees of the British MuScuin to the National Collection, 
lias been by some persons attributed to him, but there is more 
reason to believe the jiamtiiigs to have been done, at least in part, 
by Simon of Bruges for the Infant Don Fernando. Our readers 
may judge of tlic value of such productions by the fact that this 
genealogy, consisting of eleven leaves, is tliought to have been 
cheaply jiurchased for the sum of GOO/. Mr. fircnville’s Giulio 
Clovio cost him, we believe, 500 guineas. 

We have scarcely space to mention another class of manuscripts : 
the Venetian Ducall, or codes of instructions given by the senate 
or pregad j in the name of the Doge to those nobles who were de- 
puted to preside over the various possessions of the scignory. 
These volumes were generally adorneil in a manner according with 
the rank of the doge and the patrician governor. Three of these 
ducall were brought Irom Ital}' by Mr. Kdwards, and attributed 
by him to Titian, I'intorc^tto, and Battista fielotli respectively. 
They formed part of his library sold in London in 1815. We 
know not who now possesses llicin. When we consider the 
numerous v’olunies of this kind which, during a long serl^ of 
years, were adorned for the numerous governors of the numerous 
dependencies of the Venetian rejiublic, their great rarity is only 
to be accounted for by the system ot sciTecy observed by that 
government. It is probable that these volumes were restored by 
the various podcstiis and capilani at their return from their offices 
to the archives of the seignory, and there destroyed. It is certain 
that they were not sold, like our own Exclicquei documents, to a 
fishmonger by the ton weight. On this supposition only can we ^ 
account for the fact that not more than fifty, between the years 
1360 and 1700, so far as wc can learn, arc known to exist — yet 
the state archives liave been brouglit to the light of day, the great 
families have been ruinf*<l, and thoir libraries dispersed. Count 
Daru mentions only filteen. "Jlic British Museum possesses 
twenty-eight, the Bihliothcque du Roi (according to Darii and 
Professor Marsand) thirteen. Sir Thomas Phillipps six, Mr. Gren- 
ville one. Wc know of one oiil} at Cambridge, and we do not 
think that tlic Bodleian possesses more than two or three. 

Befp# noticing the more modern illustratioiib, wc must not 
omit mention one mode (and that but little known to us 
modems) of conveying information by pictorial representations on 
* ^ walls. 
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walls. We cannot undertake to particularise all these motles^ but 
^ey well dcsen^e a ipore enlarged space than we can afford to 
give here. We will allude to one subject only, that ot geo- 
^aphy ; to the painted, maps described by Eumonius,* the Peu- 
linger Tables (which we know only by a comparatively modern 
«|op)»), the maps in the king's chamjhcr at Westminster, the Here- 
ford in%p, and the paintings ^tO^ illustrate the voyages of the 
fralelli Zeni in the Snla dcllo Scudo at Venice. This taste, 
perhaps the necessity for its indulgence, lias gone by ; wc do 
not expect to see Parry's \oyages or Burncs'» travels depictc<l in 
Her Majesty’s robing room, in the new Houses of Parliament. 

It is quite foreign to our purpose to enter at length into the 
origin and history of engra^'ing, or to discuss the prh)rity of this 
or that woodcut, or the? relative authority or credulity of Papillon, 
Heincckcn. or Ottley. With regard to the woodcuts ^ illustra- 
tive’ of the History of Alexander, and said by Papillon to have 
been exp(?uted in the year 1286 by a twin brother and sister of 
the name of Cunio, wc cannot l)ut agree (in spite oi all that has 
been urged by Oltley and Zani) with Ilcincekcn and those ulio 
believe the vvhole to be a fable. Were it not hir the fact that 
Papillon had been insane, we should not hesitate to cvall it an im- 
pudent forgery. It is certain, liowever, that engravings of some 
sort, or illustrations, were not merely coeval with printing, but 
even preceded it : — the block books, as they are termed, being 
amorfgst the first. The ‘ Biblia Paupcriini,’ \\liosc every leaf,, is 
now worth a bank mite, was the Pictorial Bible of the middle of 
the fiftcentli century; and the *■ Speculum Saceidoluin,’ which 
purported to be a help to ^pauperes ]>!flpdieatores,' may be con- 
sidered typical ol ‘ Simeon’s Skeletons of Sermons,’ intended for 
the same useful purpose. The history of the art of cutting in 
wood and copper lias its interest — but that interest is not general. 

It is equally foreign to our ])urposc, and far liejTmd the limits 

a review, to enumerate the individual bixiks which have been 
put forth with illustrations during the four centuries wherein the 
arts of printing and engraving have flourisbeil conjointly. Neither 
are the various epochs of improvement, it indeed improvement 
there be to any gr(*at extent, so marked as to enable us to point 
out to our readers those signs or instances by which they may be 

* Videat iirtHeioa. in ill porticibus jvivcntus H quntidic sjicrtcl oiiuics terms, et 
ciincta Tiiaria, et quicquid iiivictii»imi pTincipes urbium, genlinni, iintiunum aut 
pietiile rest/ •unt, ant viitute coiiliciunt, aut teirore devlnciuiit. Siquiclctn illic, ut 
i [)80 vidisii, rredu, in8lriieiida‘ puciitiic caussil, quo manifesttus oculis discereutur 
qua* difficilinB percipiuufur auditn, omnium cum nominibus suis locorum sitos, spntia, 
iiitervallii dpscripta Hunt, quicquid ubique fluniiiium oritiiJr, et coridimr, qiiacutiupic 
sc lUtorum stilus Im tuut, qua \el ambitii ciiigit <^bein vel iinpptu iirumpil uceainis/ 
— h'wnemi Oralio pro insiatirnmiit UtAohs ManmmSf ca]>. xx. cd, Aintaeiiif, 

tom. i. p. 225. 
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judged of. Our chief boast may be the great facility with whick 
tens of tliousands of copies arc produced in cases^ where a 
hundreds only in the earlier times were cither made or neededr 
We liavc said that no modem printer has excelled the Mazarine 
Bible. Has any woodcutter excelled Albert Durer? Have any 

* Illustrations' to Dante yet 'appeared which, ^vc Flaxinan's 
outlines, excel those by Botticelli or Baldini in the Florence 
Dante of ld81 ? Yet this is the second book published with en- 
gravings. Can a higher tribute have been paid to the illustra- 
tions of a hoolc than that, from ihmr great beauty, they should for 
a long time and by many writers have been attributed to Raffaelle, 
and that this opinion can be refuted only by the fact of RafTaelle's 
)Outh at the time when the book uas published? What modern 
designer, what inotlern engraver but would feel flattered were 
such work his own ? Yet this book — the Ilypnerotomachia cf 
Poliphilo^ by Francesco Colonna — was puldislicd in 1-199, when 
Raffaelle was hut sixteen years of age.* If profusion be a test 
of modern excellence, what work can be said to excel the ‘ Perils 
and adventures of the famous hero and knight Tewrdcanneths,’ 
printed in Nuremherg in 1517? f In modern ^ illustrated books’ 
we have often recognised designs and engravings as having come 
under our observation beftire ; having ap])earc(l on the tal^e as 
'pieces dc lesislance,* we have met with them hashed up m an 
annual or in some rifneciammton peppered highly to excite the 
languid appetite of the cloyed literary jmbhe. Even here, even 
in the abuse «)f art, our forefathers excelled us. We copy even 
their faults. Jonathan OJdbuck says, 

* 1 conceive that ray descent from th.it ]»atiiful and indnatrions iypu- 

^ Pi.-m fins wo nlfJ^f uxcojit maps and rliariK, winch down to a siuprisiii^'ly lafe 
])orii)d icnianiofi of’\oiyiiulo ami inacourato dosi^ni ami oxonition. Compare any 
isid.ino of the Alf difciriineiin foiinod in (iio n{;()ilooiitli oontury vv'ifli fliat (me Apuctmen 
()l ifji'iinfc iiuii'Oynig', the ni.ij) id fliu Noith Sea, pnhlished hy the Adoiiralty, uudor tlic 
cuiti of C%JpL lieaii/oif, from (Jie survey’d ui‘ the lamented Cdpt Hewitt, tliiislied 
his death by C<)pl. 'Wu'ihnighai. 

f 'I'his work is an .ithgorical poem on (lie marriage of the Kmjiermr Maxmnlian I. 
( 7 t'wr/laftm'//iiit or ‘ Nolilo Thouglds’^ witli the PniiRoss Mau.! of Itui gundy {^Eienreuhy 
ur * Uich in lloiumr ): it is diMlicated to T huiles V., iiy Melehinr Ptintzing, chtipluiii 
to llic emjn‘101. who di*i hires that ho witness'd all the marvollous dotds narrutod, and 
who IS geiiiTally believed tsi be ihe .author, tliough .some wnteis have asoiilHjd it to the 
«ni]K'rm liiniaeir. Titc vuluine id a most siilemiid t>|}eciinen of Ihe art of prmtiiig, 
‘jxu i.ippurt aiix caraclucs extraordi mures avec lesiiuels Ic te\te y i-st unprime j 
caractercd ornes de ti.iit.s hardis cnirelaces leg utis dans les aiities, ef qni fignrent d'lilH* 
inaiiicre inerveilleusc tine belle eerilure allcmaurlc.' It was lung a matter of question 
wliethtT tlie tvork were jiriiited irom niclal types or frura wooden blocks, but from 
accurate collations it is now proved that types weie used. The woodcuts aic of extra- 
ordinary beauty, and were executed by Ifam Schaeufllleiii, whose iinlials (with his 
a baker's peel, SekanfUtn) aro on several of the eiigravitigs. Some of them haie 
been attributed to Hans Ihirgknjoif, the pupil and friend of Albert Durer. Of this 
magniriceiit book llic Karl of Ashburnhain, the Kail Spencer, and tbu Xijght Hon. T. 
C^tCinviUe, Olid some others, jroseess copies printed on vellum. 
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0^pheT Wolfrand OldeDbuck,* in the month, of December, 1493, 
under the patronage, as the ^^Coloplian” tells us, of Sebastian Sdeyter, 
and Sebastian Hammermaister, accomplished the printing of the ** Great 
Chronicle*’ of Nuremberg— 1 conceive, I say, that iny descent from 
that great restorer of Uamhig is more creditable to me as a man of 
letters than if I had numbered in genealogy all tlie brawling, bullet- 
headed, iron-fisted, old Gothic barons since the days of Crcnthcniinach- 
cryme — not one of whom, I suppose, could write hia own luitnc.* 

We doubt if the laird of Monkbanis would ha\c made this boasts 
had our learnetl friend Mr. Maitland’s ' Papers on Sacred Art’f 
appeared. He would have been startled at hearing that tlic ‘ great 
restorer of learning/ from whom he claimed to descend, had c;xused 
one and the same wood-cut head to repiesont in succession llosca 
— Sadoch — Scipio Afneanus the younger — Antonio do Tlutrio, a 
Bolognese jurisconsult of the fifteenth century— ^and Nicolb Perotli, 
the conclavist of Cardinal Bossarion, who by his simplicity lost his 
master the popedom, himself a cardinal's hat. He would find 
one set of features — literally speaking, one. hlock-Juiad — used for 
Zephuinnh, il^sop. Philo Judusns, A ulus Gellius, Pnseiaii, and 
John Wicliff — another for Hector, Homoi-, Mordecai, 'JVrence, 
Johannes Scotus, Prnnrcsco Filelfo, and sundiy others— a third 
for JJli the priest, V’^irgil the poet. Arms the arch- heretic, &c. 
But books with far higher pretensions than the ^ N uremberg Chro- 
nicle* were illustrated with equal fulelity. In ‘Fox's Martyrs/ a 
book having the odour of sanctity, one w’ood-cut represents eighteen 
persons burned by sixes at Brentford, inter bury, and Colchester 
i*es])ecUvely, and serves also to depict se\en who suffered at Smith- 
field. Tlie poitralf of Bishop Farrer answers as well for sundry 
persons of inferior note. The cpiestion whether the martyrologist’s 
text partake or not of this sistem of repetition, whether the saino 
dialogue, mutatis viutandtSt occurs more than once or twice, forms 
^no part of our present inquiry. 

\V^e know of more modern instances (if this conventional por- 
traiture ; for example, S(‘e IJoubraken’s heads. The same freak, 
or rather imposition, has been practised in stone : thus a statue of 
John Sobieski, King of Poland, trampling on a Turk, was called 
a statue of Charles II., having under his feet ibo usurper Crom- 
well, and was erected to that monard/s honour by Alderman Sir 
Jlobert V}ner, Bart. This eitizen-1 ike illustration stood on the 
site of tl:e present Mansion-house. The late Mr. George Chal- 
mers was of opinion that as features, the length or shape of the 
nose or chin or mouth, and the colour of the hair or eyes, were 

• Antony Kol)erffer wiw the real Sinton Pun*. ' 

f \^'e ciificercly hope that these pajiers, like those oti ‘ The Dark will ajijioar 

ill 11 Si']kirale I'oitiu ^ 
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matters capable of being described^ so they were capable 
being depicted^ and he exemplified his belief, by composing, 
synthetically, a j^ortrait of Mary Queen of Scots'! — ^Ve wiM not 
anxiously look out for very modern instances of somewhat similar 
deceptions ; we speak with a tone of caution to those whom it 
may concern. It is not likely that now, as in the "days of the 
* Nuremberg Clironicle,’ the same engraving will serve to repre- 
sent Anglia, Troy, 'J'oulouse, Pisa, and Ravenna^ but we have 
rMiauJfes-^squc ad nauseam. 

Fur a long time the ornaments or illustrations of printed books 
were chiefly (we are far from thinking or saying, entirely) con- 
fined to rejiresentations of actual or material things, such as per- 
sons or places, existing or purporting to exist. The more imagina- 
tive ])ortiou of illustrations may, we think, be considered to.ftnso 
from a taste whiuli once obtained throughout Europe — that of 
Emblems, as they were not always correctly termed. Few com- 
paratively of our readers may know that these books are to be 
reckoned by hundreds, many of tiiem adorned w'ith engravingit^ 
which, both as regards design and execution, would in tlic artistic 
slang of the present day be called ‘ Gems of Art.’ What a sen- 
sation would now be made were a work advertised ^ with illi^tra^ 
lions designed by II Parinigiano, and engraved by Giulio Boiia- 
sonc* — even tliough the book bore the somewhat vague title of 
‘ Symbolicie Qua^stioncs de Universo Genere From the n.ituro^ 
of these books, their amusing tendency, and ronse({uent frequent 
destruction by use, often, we have no doubt, by tlie hands^ iff 
children, many of them are now very scarce. Tliey form a curi 
ous chapter in the history of literature; and we are surprised that 
they live not a more frequent object of collection by ^bibliographers 
and biblio-nianiacs. Tlicy have their use too in personal history. 
Most individuals of note, by rank or merit, had their embleih or, 
device, or imprese^ which served them often in lieu of a name, 
still olleuer in lieu of arms, when, iu the case of ignoble birth, 
arms could not, as now, be ' found to any name,’ by any scal- 
ongraver. In England avc had several writers of versfe to 

emblems. W’^hitneys, and W'ithers and others are not very 

generally known ; but who does not remember * Quarles' lilin- 
blcins,’ with all the quips and quiddities, and withal — tlie absurd 
dilics — contained therein ? Quarles owed a vast deal to the Pia 
JDfisideria of Herman Hugo, a Jesuit, one of the most popular 
bi$i^s of its class. Other subjects than religion had their ein- 
bl&is. Otho Vamius put forth Emhlemata lloratiana, where 
Horace’s text is spiritualised to absurdity, and paroa sapientia is 

Sec lioscoe'i account of Acliilleo Uocclii, in I114 Xjco X., cap. wii. 

figured 
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^ured as a baby ]\Iincr\raj armed cap-a-pie, and bearing an aegis 
and spear ! The most complete collection which we ever saw of 
thesa books of emblems was that farmed by the late Duke of 
Marlborough, whilst Marquess of Bkndfordj and living at White* 
nights. That collection is now dUpersed. We hope some day to 
give our readers a separate article on * Emblems.’ 

In the earlier half of the last century* some few editions of 
a few books, ns Milton, Sliakc-^peare, the ‘ SjiectalCfr/ &c., 
were published, having each a few plates from designs by such 
artists as Harman and Wale, and others unknown to fame, and 
deserving none. 'J’liey have this merit in coiiimoii with the old 
illuminators, that they reprcscul faithfully the costumes and man- 
ners of the times. Once, we bcliev<j, :md once only, Hogarth 
designed a merely ornamental or imaginative subject for a volume. 
His plates to ‘ Kirby’s Perspective ’ are real illustrations. In the 
last century, too, existed a taste of which we know few modern in- 
stances, that of books printed entirely from intaglio or from engraved 
plates. Such were a ' Horace,’ by Pyne, and a ^ Virgil,’ by Jus- 
tice, now only met with iu the collections of the cniious: the 
former was not devoid of merit in its illustrations. A Prayer Book 
was also engraved by Sturt, having no other merit than that, if it 
be a^y, which arises from the didiculiyof execution. Slurt was a 
painful artist. 1^11010 is in his book a portrait of (Icorgc 1 .. com- 
posed of the I.ord’.s Pr,'i\cr, the Creed, the Decalogue, and sundry 
i^alins. He has also icpioduceJ the old but always ludicrous 
e)i^'Or of tht^ ‘beam * in the eye, ]0])resented as a log of wood, at 
the least six feet long ! In tlie last century, too, some books were 
published, which may bear comparison with any of the ])resent 
day. We may instance the ‘ V’^oyages Pittoresques,’ particularly that 
of Naples and Sicily by Saint Non, a book well and sjdendidly 
illustrrted, but sadly disfigured by unmoH(Uccs,\ most needlessly as 
Well as offensively introduced. In the case of our own country we 
may ins.tance ‘ Cook's Vo\ages,’ and the truly infigmficent plates 
with w'hich, by the w^ise hberality of the Government, they were 
cnricbi'd. 

In the latter part of ihe last century a great change — a marked 
improv<*incnt over the Haimans and Wales, ct id f/enna onine — 
took place. There flourishedvat the same time Bartolozzi and 
Cipriani, and — a host in himself — the late Cdiarlc.*^ Stothard, li.A., 

* VVe do Jiol otcaii to be uiidentuod as iiupJynij? (hat no books had plafes before 
tliis time. iTnl we are not luakiug a catalogue. One of the must he.LMtilul books wc 
ever saw was a copj of the flist edition of .Teicray Taylor's ‘ Life of Cluist/ witli ‘ biil- 
Itani impiossious m (lie lirbt state' of th«* plates engraved by Kailliorne. 

f W'c must caution all parents against buying, ivitliout pievious examination, any 
of the French ‘ iliustratcd ' editions, even of their staiidaul autliois. The aitL,ts appear 
tu wander willingly fium tlieir subjects in orrler to seek foi dirt. Even tbeii more 
scientific books are not fiee fiom this plague-spot. 

a truly 
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a truly Enp^lish artist — one to whom little justice is done in this 
respect. Even his industry remarkable, and could 
meratc the plates engraved from his designsi the numbers would, 
we think, astonish our rcadets^ Many of his desi^s^ngravid by 
the elder Heath for Harrison’s * Nov«^ist’s ISfi&gazincjKc are of 
great beauty, though but little known. 1 nis magaaine is a work of 
twenty-three elosely-prinled royal octavo volumes ! We cannot 
pretend to recount c)r even to know the existence of all the books 
which now swarmed with illustrations. Shakespeare and the 
'British Classics’ (here understood to mean' writings oiiginally 
ephemeral), and the ‘British Poets’ and the ‘ British Theatre/ 
were all published in an ‘ illustrated ’ form by Bell, and Cooke, 
and others, we believe, of whom we never heard nor care to hear. 
The editions, however, pulihshcd by Shai*pe of the ' Classics* aiwl 
' Poets,* arc far beyoml the others in taste and beauty — nay, w v. 
think them not ccpmllcd by any which have since appeared.^' '^Fhc 
beauty of these books rendered it ruit bcne«'ith the dignity of an} 
artist to engage in similar objects, and there are few who have not 
ileshed their pencils in ^illustrations/ The greatest, and also 
the most industrious, of living geniuses in art, Turner, has, w'o 
believe, .allotted a space of every dsiy for many years past to the 
execution of small drawings for the ‘ illustration ’ of books. He 
is said to receive 25 guineas for the smallest ; but the booksellers 
often get more than that price for tliie drawing from a collector, 
after their own purpose has been served. 

At last arose the rage for Annuals, and for a time Art lay pros* 
trate at the feet of Nonsense. We cannot think of criliciskig 
the Annuals — happily they are nearly extinct. Onk million 
STERLING h.as, at the least estimate, been wasted on their produc- 
tion. Oh, that our readers could see — as we have secn-»-aU the 
Annuals which, from the rise to the decline and fall of the imbecile 
mania, have appeared — in one small space of, perhaps, 8 feet by 
6 feet — and moralize as we have done upon the public taste ! 
That taste has of late been venting itself in part in Art-unions, 
not the most objectionable of safety-valves ; but lliis, it sccins, is 
now closed by the fiscal hand of government. We wait to See the 
next direction of the pictorial energy, 

^ Illustration,* as now used bv booksellers and prinlsellcrs, 
is incapable of being defined, i'^very engraving, every woqiI- 
cut, every ornamented letter, however meaningless, however ab- 
surd, is an illustration; and provid(Hl such tbingsvai'e rather 
numerous in proportion to the extent of the wmk, it is forth- 
with dubbed ‘ an illustrated edition,’ and the public are good- 
natured enough to buy it. Now a- history may be well called 
illustrated wbcii, as in the case of accurate views or authentic 

jiortraite. 
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pbrtraits, the pictured represenUtion convej’S to the mind a more 
cl^ar and accurate knowledge than any verbal descTiption could 
by any pondbility communicate — wtien a single glance of the 
eye wilj^ at once impress on the mind that accurate idea of form 
which it is impossible for a blind person to obtain. A book of 
natural history is defective in one of its main objects when it 
wants such illustrations. It ajipoars from Pliny (xxv. 2. 4) 
that Greek botrinical works usually had the plants copied on the 
margin ; and we have no doubt bis own book had similar ' illus- 
tration ’ when first published.* Were the rule alw.'us followed, 
how much of technical phraseology, compounded of a vile jargon, 
jiartly Greek, partly Latin, partly of some inodeni language with 
Latin inflections (in fact macaronir), partly derived from names of 
nobodies or noodles, 'would be spared, and how much more accurate 
would be our knowledge. We should be curious to s«*e the best 
representation made by the most learned naturalist from the most 
laboured technical description of an object which he had never 
seen. A classic or ancient author of any kind may be illustrated 
by coins or figures of any antiquities, as nearly as jiossiblo con- 
temporary with the writer. What imaginary figures by Prado 
or Villalpandus would impress us so strongly as the rc])resc3nta- 
tions^ no doubt drawn from the actual objects, on tlie triumphal 
arch of Titus, of the sacred utensils of the Temple at Jerusalem / 

We altogether except again'^t llie mixture oi the real with the 
imaginary, and calling llio latter as well .is the first, ‘ Illustrations 
of the Bible.’ Wliy place in the same category the figures on the 
Arch of Titus, the views of jdaces iiieuLioncd in Scripture, the 
Jewish coins — and (as in the ‘ Pictorial Bible ') the Death of Sisci-.a 
after N. Poussin, who with truly French taste has represented the 
Canaanite Captain as a Homan Centurion — the ‘ rejiciilanre of 
Israel,’ after Canova; or ' Prudence,’ after Sir Joshua Reynolds? 
All Gravelot’s, and Cochin's, and Boudard’s Iconologies might, 
with equal right, have been introduced. In Wcstall’s Illustra- 
tions to the Bible, figures may he seen, the exact counterparts 
of those in his Illustrations of the ' Lady of the Lake.* Mack I in’s 
edition of the Bible, on which vast sums were spent, is one 
mass of pictorial absurdity, unminglcd with any redeeming 
quality of truth or probability, and where the labour of the 
most skilful engravers has been wasted on designs unworthy of 
their talents. The 'Family Bible’ of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has 'Illustrations,* which arc of as little 
use as those in Macklin’s edition, and winch excel them only 
in being copied from better pictures — (’hielly by the ancient 

* Hen tlie lorMon of that very valuable maiiuaL of lore, and at tlie sarao 

time most entertaining tale, the ‘ Gallus* of Profeaaor UecUer (bond. 1814), p. ^t44. 
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masters as they are called. We rather doubt their tendj^pcy to 
promote Christian knowledge. It is often very difficult to ^ascer- 
tain with truth the scope of a picture : thua> the Natffinal 
fjailcry is a picture by Claude le Lorram^ described as^'Sinon 
brought bcfoic Priam;’ but hoW it cdukl be supposed to * illus- 
trate ^ the lines — 

‘ Ecce, manus juvenora interca post terg^ ♦evincUim 
Pastuies magiio tul regem clam ore trahebant,’ 
we know not. The ‘ ])astores ’ arc lichncd warriors ! the ' juv§nis ’ 
between them is oficiing water ! It has been claimed, and justly, 
as illustrative rather of David, at the cave of Adullam, whh the 
three mighlv men ‘ who brought him water put of the well of Beth- 
lehem.* We arc not about to dibcuss the propriety or impropriety 
of painting subjec ts from Scripture, nor generally the ersors»!»-tlie 
flagrant errors — coininilted by painters of such subjects — nor the 
merits of such jinintings. old or new, by living artists or by the 
great masters. We &])(*ak only as to the impropriety of their 
introdiiclion ns Ml lust rations/ which, if the term mean anything as 
generally used, implies something which tends to explain or throw 
light upon the text. 8o with any history ; what light is thrown 
upon Hume’s text by the magnificent nonsenses in Bowyer’ir 
edition ? a book as superb and as useless, and as devoid of real 
beauty as Macklin’s Bible. It outraged all probability, and seisjat 
defiance all consistency in manners and costume. The * PictoriaP 
History of 1 England’ has at least this merit — w^e say this, beQ||use 
we never hfive read, probably never shall read, the work * — 
it gives very numerous, and, so far as we can judge, accurate 
representations of persons, and things, and that a great pro- 
portion of the cuts are real illustiations of the text. In bio- 
gi'aphy how much is tiic interest we feci enliaiiced by por- 
traits and representations of places; but even here, where the 
opjHMtunities for committing absurdities appear to be so few, 
what instaiK'es of every kind do we not meet witli? We have 
now on our tabic Clarke sind IVPAnhur's ‘ Life of Lord Nelson/ 
a book published with every advantage of patronage, royal and 
official. Wo pass over the cjiiestion'ible taste sliow'n in many of 
the plates, and we will give the words of the authors themselves 
— Arcades a^nho — in explanation of the allegory which faces the 
title-page of l!ie first volume. 'Phe design — alas ! for tlic Boyal 
Academy — is by one of their Presidents — Benjamin^^est — we 
hope the ^ description’ was not also contributed by him — 

‘The leading point in the picture represents Victory presenting (he 

♦ We loatl tUe same putilishcr'ii * London' — and in it llieve is a {;ieutdea1 of 
rc.uliii;', ns well os a woild of apposite wood'Cufs. It ie a ciipUal '{larlaur- 
window book.' 
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<(lead |rbdy of Nelson to Btitannm after the battle of Trafalgar, wliich is 
^o^ved from ^ihe arms of Ne()tune, with the trident of his dotnhfioiis 
nm Nelscxtfs triumphant flag. Britannia sits in shaded gloom, as es- 
pres&iva of dial: deep re|ret whiclr overwhelmed the United Kingdom at 
the loss of 60 distinguished a diaradcr. In the other parts of the pic- * 
ture arc seen the concomitant event;? of Ins life. The Lion, under 
Britannia’s sliiel^ is represented fierct ly giasping the tablets with beaks 
of ships, on whl^'are. inscribed his memorable battles; and the sons 
mid daughters of the Union arc picparing the mournful sable to his 
memory. At a distance on the left is represented the wreck of niattcr 
and the crash ot worlds.” The winged boys round liis body arc 
blemittic that the influence of Nf‘l«on’8 genius still exists ; other figurative 
and suborilirnite parts arc introduced to give harmony and cfl’ect to the 
whole composition.’ 

ijoiithey truly sa}s, Mlic daisies nnd dandelions of eloquehre 
are strewTd here with jirpfusion we wish that we had room for 
the whole of his comment.* 

^ For hooks of Travels of course the proper mode of illustration 
is olnioiis. We do not wish for fanciful cmbellisluncnts — let us 
have as nearly as may he the real rcllertion of what the traveller 
sees. It would ho endless to enumerate the excellent perform- 
*''jinces of our own time in this way. The desu^iis of M r. Brockedon 
for Italy and the Alps- -those of the late Lord Monson for the 
snutli of France— ^nd those of Mr. Roberts for Flgypt and the 
Holy Land, occur to ns as among the most satisfactory; but in 
thpse cases f he letter-press is tri fling in relation to the prints. What 
a pity that the beautiful drawings exennted by, or at all events 
under the inspection of Bruce during his travels, arid now in the 
possession of his granddaughter, Mrs. Cumin mg Bruce, should 
never have been engraved ! They represent many sjilcndid nr- 
chilectnval remains which since that dav hfive cnliiely disappeared. 

In illustrating poetry or works of fiction, the artist may be as 
imaginative and his fancy as unbridled as the poet’s own : lie has 
only to a\’oid the commission of solecisms or palpable incongrui- 
ties. Above all things it is necessary that he should clearly im- 

Nelson lias luH,i) singuluily uuiurluiiale in Ins illuslialorB . llio mniiurnent to his 
memory in Ginhlliall li.w been aptly descriheil as ‘a woman crying ovci a IkkI 
shill that in St. Paul s is somewhat bet tei, Imt — that in Tralalf^ar S<pjar»' ' We sup- 
post' that itib inttMided at some futuic time to perfoim, but we kiioivnut hy what means, 
upon the dwartUh cobiiiDi the wnie opciation as tlie P^nfhpe tVi^^ate — to cut it jn 
bali'and Ir iiweit itO Teel of additional Jrngtli in ord.'r that its ))rr»})orfi(iii9 may be jiist. 
Kien the ainional bearings granted to In*, faniilv in ilUi'^tration of Ini <;rivices might be 
8up]K»sed to have been designed by West ami blazoned by Clarke and M*Artlmr. 
Read — and honour duly tlie Heralds’ College of 1805 * — 

‘Or, a rKH*! patoTice salih' surmouided by a bend piles, thereon .mother bend en- 
grailed or. charged with three hand •^renadi'i sable, filed ]iropcT; over all a fess wavy 
azure, httn-ilied with tlie word “Trafalgar’’ in letters of gold; a chief (of aiigmenhition^ 
wavy aigent. thereon waves of the sea, fioni which jsqiiant in the cenlie u palni-to'e 
between adisalded ship on the de\tir, and a i nmous balteiy on ttie sinisru, all pioper ! !’ 
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derstond Ills author. Were we illnatured^ we could point out 
many ludicrous instances arising from misapprehension of the 
meaning of a passage ; one shall suffice by way of caution* We 
have before us Gray’s Klegy, and the firstjinc of the epitaph at 
^ the end, 

^ Here rests his head upon the lap of caith,’ 
is illustrated by the figure of a gentleman in full dress black lying 
— Lord Herbert of Chcrbury fashion — (or, as Partridge would 

say ^ patulae recubans sub tegmino fagi,’) and literally 

'resting his head’ upon a sod of turf for a pillow ! 

Smidry new books of this class are very beautifub abounding 
in engravings on copper and steel and wood^ and in some in* 
stances printed in colours. M r. Owen Jones’ s exquisite Arabesques 
from the Alhambra formed appropriate ornajiients for a bpok 
of Spanish Ballads; but we have since seen the same sort of 
illustrations cmbroiacring pages for which cartouches from the 
tombs of Memphis would have been quite as suitable. We daily 
witness abominations of this sort, and we would earnestly press 
upon artists tlie necessity of preserving congruily^ of using a (it 
thing at a fit time for a fit object^ and not to consider that the 
merely positive beauty of anything renders its introduction always 
desirable. Its relative beauty must be also considered. VVe 
would liave them avoid such errors as architeetjs^ for instaiico^ have 
committed in putting, as in Regent-street, the choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates as the steeple of a cliurcli, or in St. Pancras, 
the Rrecilieium as a vestry-rooin, or in the ' City ’ the 'I VmpI^ of 
Ceres at Tivoli to round the corner of the Bank. The works of 
Moore have received, as they deserve, great laricty of illustration, 
chiefly, and as necessarily arising from tlic nature of liis writings, 
imaginative. The scenes as well as the persons and machinery of 
* Lalla Rookh’ and the * Loves of the Angels ' are imaginary, and 
the artist may indulge his fancy to the utmost in the creation of 
ideal beauty without fear of transgression, save in departing from 
the words that burn in Moore. Rogers, gifted with exquisite 
taste in art as in poetry, has bod the singular felicity of will and 
power to choose the illustrations to bis own poems. They are too 
well known and valued to want commendation from us. Byron 
and Scott arc alike in this, that thev give ample scope both for 
real and ideal illustration, and the opportunity has not been lost. 
We do not speak of all the portraits of all the lantlies and all the 
Die Vernons, beautiful as many of the personifications of Byron 
aud Scott’s heroines are, any more than we do of all the Hamlets 
and Ophelias, all the Tom Joneses and Sophias. But is it pos- 
.'Sible tqread Byron without wishing to see the scenes he describes ? 
and if that wish bo strong in our minds with rcgaid to Byron, 

whose 
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whose interests lie abroad — in fart are forei^n~how far stronger 
is h the case of Scott, whose thoughts, and woixls, and sceDees 
csotoe home to ourselves — ^to England — to Scotland ; and in SccHt 
it ii not 'j^iry only but prose ^|||p which enchsmts; we wish to 
see before us not only where * * ^ " 

‘ ^liuffc Ben Venue 

Down to the lake his masses threw 

not only where 

* Tlie sw'an on sweet St. Mary^s lake 
Floats double — swan and slmdow’ — 

but also Botliwell Brig, where stern Balfour of Burley fought, 
Locliloven where Mary was confined, and Preston Pans where 
Colonel Gardiner was killed. It is this minute illustration, this 
transporting of ourselves to the actual locality of the scene that 
interests us, which makes us value as we do the Abbotsford edi* 
tion of Scott. It is no fancy W'hcn we say that we understand him 
better In this edition, as the cuts — in general — wc regret to say 
not uniformly — do really illustrate the text. How is it^that a 
rcprescntsition of the locality of the scenes of Shakespeare* dot?s 
not in general so much interest us ? Is it because, when reading 
* Romeo and Juliet,’ wc arc satisfied (let some biogra])hers dream 
and ' say as they please) that Verona was as little known to him 
as 'Sarra in the londe of Tartaric’ was to Chaucer? It has 
Vyecn attempted to fix the scene of the ^Tempest* at Lampedusa. 
Would it help us in any way to obtain a more accurate percep- 
of the poet’s meaning, or quicken our own imagination, if 
wc gn/ed on the best pictorial illustrations of the island ? Does 
Savorgnano’s account of Cyprus in 1569-71, the time when 
Othello is feigned to have been there, help us in any degree to 
understand Shakespeare, or does it in any way interest us ? We 
feel differently respecting Heme’s oak, and the Cliff at Dover. 

Even new novels now-a-days come out with their illustrations * 
— and the prints are in some cases much more meritorious than 
the text. We do not allude, of course, to Mr. Dickens (though 
some of his works have been very lucky in the adjuncts) — nor to 
those lively Irish drolleries (cleverly illustrated as they are) of 
‘ Charley O’Malley,* ^Toni Burke of Ours,’ &c. See. 

Five lustres since and a book, Smith’s ' Antiquities of West- 
minster,* was advertised as possessing (apparently its greatest 
merit tliep) ‘ the stone plate,* a solitary specimen of lithography. 

We are glad fo see tliat the afTcctation of writing * Shakspere * is subsiding almost 
as rapidly as it arose groundlessly. * Shaksi^are * was bad enough. Mr. Charles 
Knight must forgive us — we think as highly as ever of much that he bos done for our 
great poet; and wish him all success in the very useful * Concordance,* of which two 
numbers have readied us. It seems done on a most judicious plan, aiili' with ex- 
emplary care. 

Need 
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Need we sny to wlmt an extent lithography U carried now ? To 
what perfection it is brought is evident hy a comparison oX the 
etcliim/s of Otto Spcckler’s designs to the German edition of 
^ t’uss in Iloots/ ,and the lith|tfaphed drawings in the^ English 
edition. Wc have now bcforedR^icrhaps the only specimen of 
jyltotography, strictly speaking, which exists ; a hank fiote engraved 
by the action of light upon metal, and printed in our presence 
by the common process, h’ive lustres more, and in what terms 
may this specimen bo mentioned? It opens a strange vision! 
Coloured and decorative jiihiting, which wo remember as existing 
only in the comparatively i ude specimens given in Savage’s work, 
is now brought to great excellence and is common. We have 
seen sonic Specimens of a proposed woik liy Mr. Humphreys, on 
illuminutcd maiuiscripts, which have surprised us by the accuracy 
of their execution and the effect obtamedf by merely mechanical 
means. * 

lLLUSTRATIO^ Is iiOAV about to hc practised on a gigantic, at 
least U])on a national, scale. Wc are to have a pictorial history of 
England on the walls of the houses of parliament, In the name 
of all the unities wc hope and trust that no gross anachronii^uis, no 
real absurdities, may ho perpetrated in fresco by any youth of 
twenty- two, or of the inaturcr age of forty-two, or of the loo ripe 
age of sixty- two. Let us at the least avoid the errors of the French 
Versailles.* Let us not represent the 'naked Piets* in 'painted 
vests,’ In the very projior, most proper, wish to obtain excellence 
in art, let us not shock common sense. We know that W'c are not 
likely again to be presented with ceilings and walls 

‘ Where sprawl the gods of Verrio and Laguorre 
but wc arc naturally fearful that excellence of design or rich- 
ness and depth of colour may be allow ed to cover defects. We 
heave, however, great confidence in some of the commission. 

Some fifty, or sixty, or seventy years sinee, an offer was made 
by the members of the Royal Academy (w'c arc not sure whether 
in their corporate capacity or as individuals) to paint or illustrate 
the inside of St. Paul’s Cathedral. + 7'he offer was declined, 
but we know not with certainty upon what grounds. In the fif- 
teenth century Jean Gerson, the C'hancellor of Paris, had good 
reason to object to the introduction of ridiculous pictures int(| 
churches ; but still they existed in numbers, and of such a liaturc as, 
perhaps, to warrant the Genevese reformers in going to extremes, 
inwishing the destruction of the good or harmless — in fact of all — 
ixt order to ensure the destruction of the positively bail, 

* See < Quarterly Uevicwr,* vol. Ixi. p. 1. 

f Tlie inside of the dome was nainfed by Sir James Thornliill, oud is now in a sod 
tteie of dilapidation. His original sketebea ere still preserved, and might, if necessary, 
be used in tlie restoration of the paintings. 
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Council of Trent made one gfoojd regfulation on the subject— the 
bishops were cbarg;ed with the responsibility — ^ Tanta circa hajc 
diligeutia et cura ab cpiscopis adhibeatur ut nihil inordinatyuij 
aut pra^postere ct tumultuarie a^ininodatum, nihil profanuin, 
nihilque inlionestum apparcal; doiiinin 3^ei dcccat sanctitudo. 

Hsec ut hdelius observentutj statuit sanrta Synodus ncoiini licere 
ullo tn loco vel erclcsia, etmm quo niodo libet cxeinpta, ullam m* 
solitain ponore vol ponendain curare imagiiK'in, nisi ab Ti^piscopo 
appiobata fuorit.’* Wc wish that thia rule had been so far ear- 
ned into efTecu even in the English Churchy that no statue nor 
monument, even although ordered and approved and paitl for by 
parliament, should have been introduced, as from the nature of 
some we presume they must have been, into St. Pau^s (.'athe- 
dral, without the sanction of the bishop. We cannot aA’cnd the 
expression of our wish that they might be transfcrrcrl as so 
many * Illustrations ’ to the new houses of parliament, unques- 
tionably the fitter receptacle for monuments to the praise and 
glory of man, for such undoubtedly and properly, in their nature, 
they arc. One more instance of 'Illustration/ and we close this 
paper. A short year since and a (diuvch, wc will not name its 
locality, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was re-opened. Some 
stained windows had been arldod. The circular of the vicar 
stated, that ' the eastern window of this church, now completed 
with stained glass, is designed to iHustrntv the service for Trinity 
Sunday. The centre opening has reference principally to the 
Lessons, the side openings to the Oospel and lOpistle.’ The 
canon of the 'Fridentine Council might have been useful here. 
These are not the ‘ Illustrations^ wo want. 


Art. VII. — Marla NcJnreidler die Bernsfein-here, dcr intcres- 
eantesfe alhr bishcr hehaniiten Ilexcnprovpsset ta riwugc^ebm von 
W. Meinhold, Doctor der 'riieologie, uiid Plarrer. — {Maria 
Scbweidler, the Amber PVitch : the vwat interesthtf^ Trial for 
fVitehcraff ffot hnoten, Eililed by W. Meinhold, Doctor of 
Divinity and Parish Pnest.) llerlin, IS43. 

I F this little work he genuine, it is undoubtedly, as it announces 
itself, the most interesting of all those strange tiials for witch- 
craft, so absorbing, and soineliines so Inexplicable, which occur at a 
certain p.criod in almost every country in Europe ; if it be a fiction, 
it is worthy, w^e can gi\e no higher praise, of De Foe. The editor^ 
as we understand, is or was the pastor of Coscrow, in Useclom, an 
island on the coast of Pomerania, separated from the mainland by 

XXV. Decietuni de iiivncaiiuiK^ voiieratione, et reliquiis SanCtoruiyi ct sacris 
imai^lnibus. 

a channel 
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a chatincf of no groat width. Dr. Moinhold pnifessos to Imvc found 
the maniisoript in a manner by means improbable, yet rather 
too Jiko that which the author of Waverlc^, as well as many others 
of inferior name^ have been so fend of playiitg off upon us. It was 
brought to him by bis sexton (Kffster) out of a niche or closet in 
the churchy where it hod long lain hid among a heap of old hymn'**' 
books and useless parish accounts. The sexton had been in the 
habit of tearing a leaf or two out of it whenever the pastor, as on 
the present occasion, wanted a piece of loose paper. But even in 
the account of the discovery there is a quiet circumstantiality so 
like truth as almost to lull the suspicions arising out of our fami- 
liarity with these common artifices. ' I thought at first,* says the 
ciditor, * to throw the story of my Amber Witch into the form of a 
novel ; but luckily 1 soon said to myself. Why should I do so ? 
Is riot the history itself more interesting than any novel can be V 
The worthy pastor has judged wisely. We have read nothing 
for a long time in fiction or in history which ' has so completely 
riveted and absorbed our interest as this little volume of about 
*100 pages. Though the language in which it is written, the low 
German of Bomcraiiia, mingled, as our editor informs us, with 
some idioms of Swabia (from whence he supposes his predecessor. 
Pastor Schweidler, to have originally come), embarrassed us con- 
siderably — it was impossible to lay the book down. We could 
scarcely pause to l<>ok out the meaning of uncommoh or provincial 
words. Nor was it the mere curiosity to know the end, which in 
our tounger days held us breathless over volume after volume of 
indifferent romance, but which we have now lost from the fatal 
certainty of conjecture acquired by our confirmed and insatiate 
bad habit of novel -reading. This unerring divination enabled us 
t() see the catastrophe of some of the Waverley novels, even, it 
might sccin, before the author had settled it himself; and makes 
us hear tvitli patience the month that elapses between the sepa- 
rate ifUmbers of Dickens ; howbeit that gentleman so far abuses 
his privilege as to leave us in the middle of a murder. 'J^hat 
prophetic tact, which in ordinary cases discerns at once the parent- 
age of all ambiguous children, assorts the couples with as much 
confidence ns if we had heard their banns })ublished, and brings 
liOme his crimes to the villain of the romance with a fine dex- 
terity, which might move the envy of Vidocq himself, is certainly 
kept in rare suspense by the catastrophe of the ‘ Amber Witch.’ 
But this is far from its greatest attraction ; it is rather the ap- 
parent genuineness, to which at times we have been tempted to 
pledge ourselves, the singular truth and reality of the whole 
detail, the absolute life-like nature of every circumstance, of 
ey^ry action and every word, the succession of minute, ^ quiet, 
tflltabourcd touches, with the exquisite homely beauty of the 

leading 
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leading cYiaractora^' tlic Pn^tpr and bin i)ait^ter> tiieir piety> jdieir 
charity, thoir aftbeiion, their {Virtue no quaintly blended with 
their weaknesses and snperstiti<nis. — Ail this is the finrivdlled 
chfirin ihrougUout this little bQr)k, incommunicable^ we fear> in 
any translation — wc arc quite^sufe in any brief, abstract we may 
I>e enabled to give in our journal. \VJio could translate it?. 
Scarcely even jMrs. Austin. The somewhat antiquated and pro- ' 
vincial ianguairoj with its o<Ul pedantic scraps of Latin» is a part 
of its truth juicl actuality, and coulrl hardly be preserved by a 
translator^ unless by urH^ominon care and felicity, without harsh- 
ness and affectation. 

Ibc Pastor hiinsc'lf, good old Abraham Schweldler^ reminds 
us of ihcVicur of Wakefield, with a touch, it may be, of his 
name.sak(3 the worlljy Mr. Adams, and perhaps of Manzoni's Don 
Abhondio — but his life is cast in much ruder times, and in a much 
simpler state \>f society. The daughter strikes us as perfectly 
original ; wc must not anticipate the developemcnt of her charac- 
ter. which will appear in our brief outline of the story, but we 
know scarcely any maiden in history or romance at once so ideally 
beautiful, yet so coinjdctely akin to our common sympathies; at 
once so admirable in all lier trials, yet so mere a village girl, with 
a girlish love of fine clothes, a sort of pretty pedantry cliarac- 
teiistio of the limes, and a heart ready to yield itself up unre- 
strained to a virtuous passion. 

Put, as wc hinted above, the whole cast of the story, be it real 
or imaginary, is more like De Poe ; tiiougli wbat it is which con- 
stitutes this likcnf'ss, whence the peculiar truthfu1ne$.s which they 
possess ill common, it is not so easy to define, *As in De Foe, every 
person is an actual individual, every place an actual place. There 
is not an abstract personage, not a mute, or a man merely desig- 
nated by his trade, occupation, or office. Everybody is iiitioduccd 
by name, and though we never heard the name before, wc seem 
almost to recognise an old acquaintance, so completely ami instan- 
taneously do his words and actions let us know all about him. Wc 
ha\c not the slightest doubt, not merely of his existence, but of his 
being that one individual. The beadle is not merely the real 
beadle of Coseunv, but Jacob Knakc and no one else. 7'he Pastor 
Jlenzenzis is like old Abraham Schwcidicr, yet not old Abra- 
ham. So, likewise til ere is no description of places, yet we have 
every locality n nil all its minute particulars at once before us. 

If there be a pait of the world of v\hich we were utterly ignorant, 
it is the coast of Pomerania, yet just as wc know more about old 
London from De P’oe’s * History of the Plague,* and of low 
London life from his ' Colonel Jack,* than from pages of anti- 
quarian lore, so from this little book, in which there is not a line 
of description, wc think we know the Strcckelberg, the way to it. 
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its junip^r-buslics, caverns, and its sea^sbore, certainly for 
better than if we had studied the best geographical treatise or 
local guide. I’liis book hns no Mllustrathnis ’ — and it needs none. 

It IS time, however, to come to our story. The scene lies in 
the island of Usedoiii, at the hoginning of the Thirty Years* War. 
"J'his was the period in which the belief in witchcraft was most 
profound and undouhting. Horst indeed in that strange com- 
pilation, his ^ Zauber Ribliothek,’ says ^ that from about 1610 to 
1660, in the Gcnnan Protestant countries, chiefly in the smaller 
states, the free cities, and the towns and villages under the 
jurisdiction of the inililniy orders, and the co-hereditary dis- 
tricts (gaiierblichcn ortschafton), the greatest number of witches 
were burned. This w as the case at the same time in the German 
Catholic provinces. It was as if the two churches, at this ])eiiod 
of the highest excitement, in the muhst of the unspeakable mi- 
series of the Tbirty Years’ War, rivalled each other in holy zeal 
against the Devil and his sworn adherents the poor witches.’ — • 
vol. ii. p. 149. We believe that Dr. Mcinhold is in the right 
that in Gtvinany at least the Protestant were worse in this resjicct 
than the Catholic districts, ns if the people sought to compeiisale 
to themsedves for the superstitions which they had abandoned, and 
the indelible love of persecution which clung to their yet linen- 
lightened hearts, by their more nndoubting fait h in these monstrous 
inventions, and by burning miserable old women by hundieds. 
Nothing seems more in favour of the authenticity of tins b(K#k, 
or better imagined, if it he a fiction, than the unbounded and 
unhesitating faith of the whole coniinunlty as to the actual power 
of w'ilchcs, their fiTiinal coiii|)act, and then* intimate iiiteuourse 
with the K\il Gne. The only question, as we shall soon see. be- 
tween the Pastor and his daugliter, and some of llicir enemies, 
is who was the witch, and who iheielbrc ought to be burned. 

The story, it must be understood, is told h\ Abraham SeUweid- 
Icr, the Lutheran pastor of Coserow; llie <latc, early in the thiity 
years’ war. Some leaves at the beginning of the MS. had been 
torn out, but luckily the talc ccunmences just at the moment 
which makes us immediately acquainted with the most important 
personages. I'lie parish has been suddenly attacked by a troop 
of imperial soldiers, who. with the wanton barbarity usual in 
those cruel w ars, w^asled and de-M’oycd everything. ^ I'lnnks, 
drawers, cupboaid;. were all knocked about and broken td pieces; 
my surplice (priesterheind) was torn; so that I was in the greatest 
misery and tribulation.’ The pastor liad happily concealed his little 
daughter (mein nrincs 'rdchterlcin) from these lawless ruffians, 
.fbo.lf an elderly cornet had not inter fered, w-ere disposed to insult 
even Use the maid, though she was abo\e .^>0 )ears old: — 

‘ 1 thanked, therefore, rny Maker, when these wild guests were off, 

that 
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that I had saved my child from tlicir cliUchee^. although not tJte least 
dust of Hour, nor the smallest graiu corn, nor a little morsel of meat of 
a finger’s length was leA ; and 1 knew not how I should find food enough 
to keep m} self and my poor child alive* Item thanked 1 God that I 
had hidden the vasa sarret, whic{), with my two churchwardens [h'fir- 
stehcr] — Henry Seden and Claus Balken of Usteritz — I had buried 
in the church in front of llie altar, consigning them to God’s care, But^ 
as aforesaid, suffering bitter Imuger, so wrote I to his worship [So 
Gestrengen] the justice, properly the lord (lovenwr of tlic district [den 
Hernn Anitshaupfnian],^ Wiltich von Appelniann of Ptidglu, thiit for 
the sake of God ami his holy gospel, he would in such my heavy need and 
distress, let me have what liis Highness ’a grace, Philippus Julius, had 
awarded me out ol the preeshtnda of tlie Convent of Pudglo, to wit, 30 
bushels of barley and 25 marks of silver, w Inch his worshij) had to this 
time never paid. For he w as u hard and inhuman man, inasmuch as he 
despised the Holy Gospel and the preaching of the word, and openly ond 
'Without shame made a mock nt the servants of Gud, — namely, that they 
were useless bread cousniiicrs, and that Luther had but half cleaned out 
those hogstyes, the cKinches. God mend him ! But he answered me 
not; and I should have utterly perished, if Henry Seden had not begged 
through the parish for me. God of his everlasting mercy icw'uid the 
honest fellow ! IJe was the wdiilc very old, and was sorely ]dagu<d by 
hts wicked wife, Lise Kolkon. Beihought me, when I married them, it 
would not turn out ovci well ; seeing that she was in eoniinon report for 
having lived in unehasrtity with VVittich Appelniann, who was an inch 
deceiver and a ten i Die whoie- master, such as the Lord never blesses. 
The same Seden brought me five loaves, two sausages, and a goose, of 
which good wife l\iasclic of Loddin had made him a ])ri\srTil ; item 
a side of bacon from llans Tewert the farmer. He mui-t, how'cvcr, 
keep iL close from Ins amIo, who would have had half of il lor herbclf, 
and when he rcliiseil it, cuised him, andwislud him a good fn-adaehe 
[kopfgichf, propel ly gout in the head], whereat ni a moment lie felt a 
swelling m his right cheek, which grew thereafter cjuite Iniid and very 
trouhlcsomc. At these tcinhle tnlings I w’nxcd wroth, ns became a 
good p-istov, and 1 asked him whether he tlioiight haply that she was 
in evil intercourse with that wicked Satan, and was a witch. But 
he held his tongue and slirugged up his shoulders. Bade liini then 
call old Lise, who was a tall, meagie cieatiire, about 60 yeais old, with 
glowering C}cs that never looked one m tlie face, and red hiui, as her 
old man also had. But though 1 udmunislied her diligently out of God's 
w'ord, she would not s])euk, and at length I said, “ Will you unhewitch 
your old nicUi (for I had seen him in the streets through tlic wnidviw^ 
maundering along like a madman), or will }ou that 1 bring you up 
before the justice [Obrigkeit] ?” She gave in at last, and promised that 
1 e should soon be belter, and so he was ; then begged she that 1 would 
give her a little bacon and bread, the while she had had for three days 
no meat or uonrisliment between her teeth, except her tongue. My 
daughter gave her half n loaf and a slice of bacon about tw'o hands 

* TUia M of courae unlr^uislateablo, like ofliff Itlle*? inul oOicf'i of ihe aud 
couiltry. 
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breadth, ^\hicJi ^he did i^ot think enough, but muttered within her teeth, 
whereat my little daughter said, A'nt you content, you old witch ? 
be otF iiiul look after your old man • . . ..** Whereupon she went 
av.iiy, blill muttering between her teeth, “ 1 will look after him and 
you too.” * 

Nothing but this righteous horror of a witch could provoke 
the gentle sweetness of the pastor’s little daughter, on whom is 
henceforth centered the whole exquisite pathos of our storjF* 
The village is again beset by a troop of imperialists: almost 
the whole population take refuge in the Streckelberg, a moor- 
land hill near the sea. The pastor, his daughter, and the 
littl<‘ children, with whom Maria shares all her food, arc con- 
c'ealed in a ca\crn. The bells arc heard ringing strangely, 
flames arc seen rising above the trees ; old Paasche is sent up on 
the hill to SCI* what is going on. He brings word that twenty 
troopers are ridinr; off, and the whole village in flames. This we 
fear w as too true a picture of these terrible religious wars. That 
wnx and religion should ever be named together ! ! Still more 
disastrous intelligence arrives. Three or four of the peasants 
have been shot, and the poor churchwarden, Henry Seden, only 
escaped by means of his wife. Old Lise here appears again 
under very suspicious circumstances. She had been seen coming 
out of the church with the soldiers, and those ruffians had got the 
two communion cups and patins in their hands. As they passed 
through tlie churchyard, she had prevented them from shooting 
her ]io(u’ iiusband, as they had wantonly done the other three. 
Old Lise swears that she had been forced by the soldiers to 
open the c hurch ; that one of the stones (an arch lie, says our 
pastor) not being ]>roperly fitted, thc'y had begun to dig about 
with their sw'ords, till they found the plate. The guilt could not, 
howev(»r, be brought home to Lise, who stoutly denied it ; and 
got off with a severe lecture from the pastor. The whole party 
were utterly without food ; Maria had divided already among 
the children all slie had: but Providence sent a large flock of 
fieldfares Into the neighbouring bushes, which they contrive to 
snare. Use, the maid, had volunteered into the village to bring 
away the mane and the tail of the pastor’s old cow, which hacl 
died a short time before, to make springes. Pastor Schweidlek* 
himself picks up on the road a Ion**, which one of the troopers has 
dropped, and which a raven was pecking. He conceals it Care- 
fully, not for his mvn or Ins daughter’s use, but to * improve if 
for the spiritual welfare of his flock. We must endeavour to 
translate the scene of this supper: — 

* Quoth I, then, when all was ready, and the people were all skte 
down upon tlic ground — now see yc how the Lord yet feeds his people 
in the w'lldcruess w ith fresh quails; should he do further^ and send us a 
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litde bit of manna bread from heaven, would ye %vcr be weary of believ- 
ing, and not willingly the rather bear all want, trouble, thirst, tfnd 
hunger, that he might hereafter lay upon you according to his gracious 
will? Whereupon they all answered and said, Yeu, verily. £00. 
Will yc faithfully promise this? Whereupon they said again, Yea, that 
will we. Then drew I forth, weeping, the loaf fiom under tny waist, 
lifted it up on high, and cried, Now see, thou ])oor, believing little iiuck, 
what a sweet manna bread our faithful Uedeemer hath sent by me. 
Whereat they all shrieked out, and cried and wept ; and the little chil- 
dren all jumped up, and held out their hands, and cried, Me bread ! 
me bread! [miekt brod! miekt brod !] and when 1, for trouble of mind, 
could not pray, I bade Paasche’s little girl say the Gnitias, the while 
my Mhria cut up the loaf, and gave its portion to each of them. And 
now we all joyously sate down to the blessed God’s meal in the wilder^ 
ness.’ 

Our pastor docs not forget the prophet Elijah and the ravens — 

* As we had at lengtli filled our stomachs with the necessary food, I 
made a thanksgiving sermon on Luke xii. v. 2d, where the ijord says. 

Consider the ravens, for they neither sow nor reap, which ncitlier have 
storehouse nor bam, and God feedeth them; how much moie are ye 
better than the fowls P” But our sins stunk before the Lord. Por as 
that old Lise, as 1 soon found out, had not eaten her bIr(U, for they were 
not savoury enough for her, but had thrown the same into the juniper 
bushes, his wrath waxed sore against us, as of old against the people of 
Israel ; and at night we had only seven birds in our spi ingcr, and the 
morrow only two. And no raven come to us again b) hiiug us bioad ! 
Wherefore rebuked I old Lise, and admonisi'cd the people, to lake upon 
them willingly the righteous chastisement of the, Must lligh God, and to 
pray the more earnestly.* 

We must hasten over the return to ihe village^ the sore distress 
of the poor pastor at the loss of all his property, of his books — he 
recovers only a Virgil and a Creek Bible — above all, the loss of 
the vasa sacra. Nothing can be more simple, natural or pathetic 
than ihe whole history of their sufTerings fiom famine : at one time 
he gets a bit of bread from a wandering bt‘ggar; at anotber they 
obtain a very scanty supply from a neighbouring village wliich 
had escaped the plunder of the Imperialists. But bis sorest dis- 
tress at this time is, that he cannot administer tlic Sacrament to 
the |)eople, who arc earnestly desiring it. In this juncture he 
ventures to write to the hardhearted Governor (Amtsliiiuptman), 
entreating him to give him some money to provide for the Holy 
Sacrament, and to buy a cup, even if it were of tin. The pastor 
had before made some ink out of the soot of the cliluinev, 
and sealed a letter with a lilile w-ax found sticking to an old 
wooden candlestick, which had belonged to the altar, and which 
the soldiers bad not thought worth destroying. He tears out the 
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blank Iraf at the end of bis Virgil^ his last piece of paper^ but 
unfortunatol) makes a dreadful and most disrespectful blot with 
his ink. He sends this letter by his old maid -servant — 

* But the poor soul came trembling with terror back, and crying 
bitterly^' and said that his worship had kicked her out of the castle gates 
[the schloss], and thicatencd to put her in the stocks if she came again. 
Did the ])iub«)ii think that he (the justice) would throw about his money 
as he (the ]>arsou) did his ink:’ They had water enough for the sacra- 
ment. Tlic Sou of God had once changed water into wine — he might 
do BO again,’ &c. &c. 

This shocking blasphemy almost overcame the pastor’s patience : 
Jic assembled the parish, preached on the text of St. Augustine, 
Crede, f t inaiidacasti, * Believe, and you have oaten.’ He showed 
his Hock that It was not his fault that they had not the proper 
elements; rejicf-ted his message to Ajipelmann, who soon heard 
that the parson was prcachiiuj at Jiitn. The Great Man makes 
the \vliol«' paii&h sign a ^]m)tocol ’ of the sermon, despatches it to 
the goveiinnent, and gives out that he will soon provide the parish 
with a bettor parson. Poor Schweidler is reduced to the utmost 
distress: his field of barley, which had been sown by some kind 
hand, is raked up by some wicked one ; the little food he has is 
spirited away, no doubt through his pitiless foe, Lise Kolkcn. 

We must try to give his utter agony in his own language. He 
has found out that his daughter has been cutting up fir-bark, pre- 
tendinc: to eat it, as bread, in order that her father might be per- 
suaded to take some small share in what they had left. The 
gentle Maria has fainted for weakness, and Schueidlcr himself 
has not strenglli to cross the room to her. His maid, and his 
faithful neighbour, old Paasrhc, tiy to lift him up. He begs them 
to leave him alone, and even to lake his daughter out of the room, 
tliat he may pray. 

‘ This did tliey, but tlic prayer would not come. T fell into bitter un- 
belief ftud despondency ; and I Tnurmiired against the Lurd that he 
plagued me more hardly than Lazarus or Job. For, wretch that I was, 
I cried out, Thou didst leave Lazaius the crumbs tliat fell from the 
table, and the ])itiful dogs ; thou liast left me nothing ; and thou didst 
not chabtisc Job till thou Imdst mercifully taken away his children ; but 
thou hast left me my poor little daugbler, that her sorrows may increase 
mine own a thousandfold. JjO this is why I can pray for nothing more 
than that thou wouldst speedily take me away from this earth, for gladly 
would I lay down my grey Lead in the grave. Woe is me, ruthless 
Father, what have I done? I have eaten bread and left my child 
an luuigcrcd. O, Lord Jesus, thou that hast taid, what man is there of 
you, that if his children ask him fur bread will give him a stone ? J^, I 
am that mnn ; lo, I am that ruthless father ; 1 have eaten bread and 
given my daughter wood ; punish me, I will bear it, and be still. O 
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my righteous Jesus, I have eaten bread and given my poor daughter 
wood. As 1 did not speak this, but shrieked it aloud, wringing my 
hands the while, iny little daughter fell subbing on my neck, and re- 
buked me for murmuring against ihc Lord ; for even she herself, though 
a weak and frail woman, would not in like manner desjiair of his mercy. 
So that 1 soon, through shame and repentance, came to myself again, 
and humbled myself before the Lord for my sins.* 

The inaid ran in the meantime shrieking through the village, but 
they all had eaten their dinners, and were m(»st of tlieiii gmie out 
to fish — nothing was to be had. The last hope lay in old Henry 
Seclen, the rhurcliwardcn, who steals his wife’s ])ot of broth, and 
places it under the window. 13ut even in her agony Maria w'ill 
not touch it; and honest Henry only licts a sound rating, or 
worse, from his teiinagaiit Lise. Old Lise, howe\er, had given 
Paast’he a babin of broth, a sup of wliich he brings to the ]>ar- 
sonage, not lotting tliein know how he got it, and Maria’s life is 
saved by lliis innocent stratagem. 

In his toin]jlete desolation the old pastor thinks of leaving liis 
paiisli, where ^ m fi\e yc*ars lie had had but one wedding and two 
baptisin.s, and begging his way to Hamburg, to his bnithcr-indaw 
Martin Ileliring, a respectable shopkeeper there.* lint IMaria 
thinks it strange that he should think of leaving liis lioine, ‘ nias- 
inuch as she had hardly ever been beyond the bounds of tlie 
palish, and her blessed mother and little brother lay in the 
chiirchy.ird, and who sliall make up their griives and plant them 
with ilowers ? 'i’hen,’ jiroceeds tlie inm»conit girl, ^ God has given 
me a sirmotli lacc, and what shall I do upon the roads, wliirli are 
full ill iheMfe tenible limes of soldiers and other wandering vaga- 
bonds, with only you, a poor W'cak old man, to guard me ; f/cw/, 
how' shall we proted oui selves against the cold, lor tlie enemy ha.s 
stolen all our clothes, so that we have liaidly wherewith to cover 
our nakedness.^’ 

He isiobuked, loo, by the stronger faith of the maid Use, whom 
they in vain enclcavom to per&iiadc to return to her relations. Use 
pretends to g<), but finds she cannot leave* them, and tliey find 
her next inoining at her iisunl woi k in the kitchen. She leminds 
the good pastor of his fust sermon; that he had then solemnly 
said that he would abide liy his people in the utmost nerd, even 
to his <lealli. They find, also, that some charitable person had 
stolon into the house by night and left them two loaves, a good 
bit of meat, a bag of gn Is, and a bag of salt, at least a bushel. 

‘ One m.iy guc.s what a cry of joy we all uttered. And I was not 
aBhametl to confess my sins hefoio our maid, and in our morning prayer 
upon onr knees w^e vowed obedioiice and faithfulness to the Lord. 
Thereupon this morning wx had a noble bicaklast, and sent soinctliing 
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out to old PaaBclie : my dear daughter let all the little children 

come again, and fed them tenderly, before any one could epeak n wonl, 
with our provisions ; and as in my heart of little faith 1 sighed thereat, 
though 1 spake nothing, she smiled and said, Take therefore no thought 
fur the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought fur the things of 
itself”'’' 

The pastor thought that this quotation of his daughter’s could be 
little less llian inspired. That very afternoon Maria cainc dancing 
borne full of joy; she bad been on the Strcckclberg to gather 
berries ; she had gone down to the sea-shore, and there the sand 
bad been washed away, and she had discovered a large vein of 
amber of incalculable value. SJie had brought away such speci- 
mens as she could break oiT and carry. The pastor found himself 
immediately rich, if he could conceal his treasure from his enemy 
the Amishauptman, who would immediately have seized it in the 
name of the king. Old Abraham and his daughter keep their 
own counsel about their treasure- trove. 

‘ Bat wOiom now rob I ? — wliy, the state ! — in truth 
Marvellous little owe I tins same state.' 

Throughout, indeed, they act with considerable shrewdness ; they 
usually visit their treasure by night ; they then ])ack up some large 
pieces, go to the neighbouring town of VVolgast, sell the amber 
fi>r wliat is to them enormous wealth, to certain Dutch merchants, 
spread about a rumour that they have had a large legacy ; and 
in short are not very scrupulous about the suhteifugcs to which 
they have recourse, ami somehow do not ronLCiiiber to repent 
them of these little departures from truth. But who would not 
forgive them ? — They come back to the village with a Huge quan- 
tity of provisions. 

* The next morning my daughter divided the blessed bread, and sent 
every one in the village a good large piece. . . . Item : I had notice 
given throughout the parish that on Sunday I would administer the 
Holy Sacrament ; and in the mean time 1 bought up all the large fish 
which had been caught. When now the blessed Sunday came, 1 first 
held a confession of the whole parish, and thereupon a sermon on 
Malt. XV. 32, ‘‘ I have compassion on the multitude . . for they have 
nothing to eat.” The same I first explained of spiritual food, and there 
rose a great groaning both among men and women ; when at the close 1 
went to the altar, where stood the blessed food for the soul, and repeated 
the words — “ I have compassion on the people, for they have nothing to 
cat.” (N.B. 1 had borrowed a pewter cup in Wolgast, and bought a 
Htdki earthen plate for a palin, till the time that Muster Bloom should 
^'ave got ready the silver cup and patiii 1 had ordered ) When 1 had there- 
upon consecrated and administered the Holy Sacramento— spoken 
the last blessing, and caqh in silence was praying his “ Our father,” 
and was going out of the church— I W'ciit back to the confessional scat. 
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and signed to the people to stay, foifthe blessed Saviour ivould not only 
feed their souls but likewise their bodies, seeing that he would always 
have the same companion on his folk, as with his people of uUl by the 
sea of Galilee ; the which they should see. Went then to the tower, and 
brought out two baskets, which our maid had bought at Wolgast; juid I 
had had conveyed there in good time, placed them befoie the altar, and 
took off the cloth with which they were covered, on which there was a 
loud outcry, inasmuch as they saw one full of broiled fish and the other 
of bread.* , • , . < 

* After churcli, when I had put off my surplice, came Henry Seden^s 
glowering-eyed wife, and impudently asked for something more for 
her husband for his journey to Liepe ; moreover she herself had had 
nothing, seeing she had not been at church. Tins almost angered me; 
and I said to her, ** Wlierefore wert thou not at church? But hadst thou 
come humbly, thou shouldst have gotten something, but now thou comest 
so impudently 1 will give thee nothing. Tlunk what thou hast done 
to me and my child.’* But she kept standing at the door, and glowering 
impudently round the room, till my little daughter took her by arm 
and led her out, and said the while, llearest thou, thou shalt first come 
humbly before thou gettest anything, but coniest thou so, thou shalt have 
thy share, for we will no longer reckon with thee an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth ; that the Lord may do, if such be his good pleasure ; — 
but \\c will readily forgive you.” Whereat at last she went out ui doors, 
in her way muttering v\ ithin herself, but she spat several times in the 
street, as we saw out ol the window.’ 

I'iine passes on— but not without events. A capital ghost- 
story, which we cannot extract, introduces the pastor to young 
Rudiger, the handsome heir of Nienkirch, who visits the par- 
sonage now and then. One night he is detained ; and as the only 
bed was Maria’s, she was fain to sleep with the maid, and give 
up her chamber to the youth. This causes a good deal of pretty 
blushing and confusion, very inexplic^ablc to the worthy parson, 
and in the morning he is surprised to see his daughter come down 
to breakfast in the fine red silk gown, and ribands, and apron 
which she had bought at Wolgast. 

Unfortunately soon after, a wolf-hunt throws the innocent Maria 
in the way of the Governor (Aintshauptman), who takes a great 
fancy to her, and condescends immediately to offer to take lier into 
bis service. She refuses, of course, this perilous promotion ; and 
another day came — 

* old Sedeii’s glowcring-eyed wife, like a lame dog She spts 

before my daughter whether she would not go into the service of his 
Honour the Governor, praises him as a religious and virtuous ipaii, 
vows that all that the world said of him was stinking lies that she 
could bear witness of it, “ for she had been in his service ten years.” 
/lem, she praised the good living they had there, the handsome beer- 
money (bicrgeld) which the great people who often visited there gave to 
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the pcrvnnls who waited on llieni ; that she herself had once received 
from liis c^relJciit Highness, the Archduke Enist Ludwig, a lose-noble. 
Moreover, there were many fine young men there, So that it might he 
her good luck, seeing that she was a pretty kind of girl, to choose whoih 
she would marry ; but she might sit in Cosorow, Where nobody catn)(, 
till she was crooked and wrinkled (krumni und dumm), before ahe got 
a coif oti her head.’ 

Maria is proof against magnificent temptations ; the Governor in 
vain lu’oposea to her the dignified place of Lis housekeeper (ausge- 
hersche), and tries to make up a match between her and his hunts* 
man (jager.) Even olil Abraham sees plainly enough his base 
object, though, as be is the magistrate * set over him by God/ 
he thinks it right to tieat him with the utmost respect. The last 
time he left the house, indeed, he says, ' that he went, and Satan 
went with him, as of old with Judas Iscariot.' 

So passed the winter ; but with the spring the parish of Cose- 
row disturbed by new misfortunes. The cows began to die 
in a sudden and unaccountable manner ; the pigs followed their 
example; a woman with child fell down (the parish midwife was 
just dead, and no one to take her place), and something black, 
like a bat, came from under her clothes, and flew out of the 
window. The parson’s daughter, being the only maiden of mar- 
riageable years in the parish, was in great request. She had to 
draw out three hairs from the tail of each cow that was seized, 
and bury them under the manger : she had also some counter* 
acting charm to work for the pigs. That it was all witchcraft no 
one could doubt, and the whole parish thought that no one hut 
Henry Seden’s glowering- eyed wife was at the bottom of all 
this devil's mischief. But Lise Kolkcn's cow was seized like 
the rest, and she was obliged to have recourse to Maiia. Sud- 
denly all Maria's healing influence seems to cease; all her 
attempts are in vain : one cow dies almost under Maria's hands. 
Kate Berow's pig, which she had bought with the savings of 
her spinnings, expires in like manner ; and the kind girl is so 
moved, that she promises the poor creature a young pig when her 
father's sow should have her litter. Lise Kolkcn's pig went next, 
and when Maria refused to go any more, as she saw it was of no 
use, the W'retched old bag (we are sorry to say the good parson 
calls her teufehhure) ran about the parish, and said it was no 
wonder that Maria could no longer do any good to the cattle; 
that sb^ visited the Streckelberg too often — in short, brought the 
coarsek't accusation against the kind and spotless maiden. 

It is true, says honest Abraham, that she was wont to go there, 
ti^'^thcr flowers and repeat her favourite lines of Virgil — we 
^%ot to say that Maria was a scholar— in fact, old Abraham had 
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the ambition of making her a second Anna Maria Srhurman^ the 
female wonder, the all-accomplished and all-lcarncd Mrs., Somer- 
ville of the day — not in natural philosophy, indeed, but in Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Syriac, to say nothing of Greek and Latin. However, 
he forbade her from going any more, at least to dig for amber 

‘ Bui this thing did she do, ulbcit she hiul promised not, and of this 
disobedience came all our misery. Ah, thou blessed (iod! what a 
serious thing is thy holy fourth [fiitli] commandment ! Honoured John 
Lnmpius of Cnmimin, when he visited me in spriug, told me that the 
Cantor of Wolgast would sell the 0pp. St. Augustin i, &c,* 

Maiia heard Lampius inakc this communication — and the aflec- 
tioiiiitc gill went out at night to dig for amber, in order to make 
him a present of this much coveted book on his birth-day, ‘ the 
28th of the month of August.’ 

It so happened that just at this time the young nobilis, Rudiger 
of Nicnkirch, rode over to hear all about the parish being be- 
witched : — 

* As I told liiin the whole, he shook his liead in unbelief, und gave it 
as his opinion that all w itchcraft was lies and chcatory ; whereat 1 
^h^lddc^ccl violently, seeing that I had thought the } oung lord to be a 
wiser man, and now could not but sc?, that he was an atheist ! He 
perceived this, and answered me with a smile, whether I had ever read 
Johannes Wierus, who would admit nothing about w itchcraft, aud argued 
Uiat all witches were melancholy persons, who imagined that they had 
made paction with the devil, and were more deserving of pity than of 
punishment. Wherupon I answered, in truth I had not read such a 
book {for who can read all that fools wt tie I), but I showed him that 
by the testimony of e^ e-witnesses heie and el-cwhere, it w as a monstious 
error to deny witchcraft, inasmuch as a nuin might just as well deny 
that tlicre was such a thing as murder, adultery, or theft.’ 

We have now an amusing episode of the appeiiranco of Gqs- 
tovus Adolphus — as our friend Dugald DaJgelty calls him, and as 
he was honoured by all Coserow, the Inon of the Noilh and the 
Bulwark of the Protestant faith. Good ^uirson Schweidler writes, 
with infinite labour, eight Latin complnnenlary verses, with but a 
false quantity or so, and these lines are recited by his daughter to 
the king, who is graciously pleased to answer in Latin — Propius 
accedas, patria virgo, xit tc osculcr. This mark of approbation the 
gallant monarch no doubt bestowed as condescendingly, and the 
young lady received not less loyally, than the ladies of Tillie- 
tudlem the salute of their youthful monarch. Moreover, Gustavus 
hangs a gold chain round her neck, and says — * if I return con- 
queror, promissum carmen ct duo oscula cxpccto* 

But this is but a gleam of sunshine before the darkening night. 
Though the bewitching the cattle seemed to ha>e ceased, other 
strange circumstances had occurred. Old Henry Seden bad 
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disappeared under very suspicious circumstances i and new Maria 
Schweidler*8 own^od-daughter« old Paascbe*s child, is mani* 
festly possessed. The Rev. Abraham tries, in due form, but with 
indifferent success, to exorcise her. Unfortunately, Msiria had 
sent her a little cake which her maid Use had bought at Wolgast. 
The good pastor perceives that die parishioners begin to avoid 
him in a most inexplicable manner — ^the school is deserted, not a 
child makes Us appearance ; and when the blessed Sunday comes 
there is scarcely a person in the church \ the few that appear run 
away in terror and avei*sion. This is not all — the faithful Use 
herself, who had clung to them in all their trials of poverty and 
hunger, begs to be allowed to leave them. Maria entreats her to 
let her know the reason, — 

* But she hid her face in her apron, and sobbed, and could not speak a 
word : whereupon my daughter lifted up tlic apron, and stroked her 
cheek, to make hei speak. But when she saw that, she struck away my 
poor child’s hand, and said ‘‘Fic! ” and spat out hcfoic her, and went 
out of the door. Such a thing had she never done since my daughter 
was a little baby ; and we were both so astounded that wc did not speak 
the least word.’ 

Maria runs out to call her back, but every one of the villagers 
hurries away from her ; wherever she appears, the school-children 
cry, cower in the corners, and spit before them, as the maid had 
done. 

The next morning a carriage appeared; the beadle, Jacob 
Knakc, places a warrant in the hands of poor Schweidlcr, for the 
arrest of his daughter as a notorious witch. She is carried off to 
Pudgla, the town where the Governor (Aintshauptman) resides. 
Old Abraham can only prevail on the beadle to let him accompany 
her by a handsome bvrgeld. Along the road she is everywhere in- 
sulted— as they pa.ss the mill, the miller’s lad throws meal -dust 
upon her. All Pudgla is collected, with cries, ' Is that the witch ?’ 
— * Look, look ! — the parson witch ! — the parson witch ! ’ The 
Amtshauptinau receives them with bitter mockery. ^ What ! you 
would not come to my house — ^and yet you arc come !’ — He is, 
however, in private more civil ; he lakes the poor girl aside, and 
promises to save her life — upon one condition. On her indignant 
rejection of his offers, he adds, in a strange and mysterious menace, 

* Well, as you have had Sati'in for a lover, you need not be so nice.' 
He then endeavours to embrace her, she resents^ and in her 
struggle scratches his face. Old Schweidler, who had crept to 
thc^^do^, breaks in ; and the cruel Magistrate threatens to put 
th^^^into different and foul dungeons. He docs not, hotvever, 
a&^et behave wuth quite so much inhuuiaiiity. 

, The next morning is the first hearing. There arrived from 
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Uscdom his worship Herr Samuel Pieper, Consul item 
the Camcraritis Gebhard Wenael, and a scriba^ 'whose hame I 
heard, but I have forgotten it. My daughter forgot it too. See- 
ing she had an excellent memory, she told me the inost of what 
follows, for my poor old head was almost bursty so that 1 could 
retain very little.’ The father is allowed, as a special favour, to be 
present at the hearing. The Cofisul asks the Justice whether he had 
put Rea in chains ; when he said, ' No,’ the Consul gave him ' such 
a reprimand as went through my marrow.’ ' The door opened, 
and the beadle entered with my daughter, but backwards, and 
without her shoes, which she was obliged to leave outside. The 
brute had sei^sed her by her long hair.* On the first question^ 
wlictlicr she knew why she was brought there, she replies that 
tiie Amtsliauptman had told her father ; she then, witli perfect 
modesty and scif-coinmand, details the wicked conduct of the 
Governor tow'^ards her — ' she therefore will not have him for her 
judge; and trusts in God that lie will deliver her from the hands 
of her enemies, as He delivered of old the chaste Susanna.’ 

Put the AmlsliauptiTifiii, wiili cool effrontery, denies the whole; 
he declares that it was his little dog who scratched his face. In 
vain poor Scliweidlcr confirms his daughter’s testimony — the 
Heir Consul ilirigcns is somehow or other completely in the 
power of tlic Amtshauptman — the trial proceeds. We must give 
some part of it : — 

‘ Qimstio. Wliether she could bewitch (zaubern)? 

Responsio. No ; she knew nothing of w itchcrufi. 

<J>. Whether slie could unbcwitcli ? 

R, Of that i^hc knew as little. 

Q, Whether she had ever been on the Blocksbcrg? * 

R. That was miicli too far off; she knew no hill but the Streckcl- 
berg, where she had often been. 

y. What had she done there ? 

R. I/Hiked over the sea, or gathered iloweis, and sometimes got an 
apron full of dry brushwood. 

Q. Whether she had ever called upon the devil ? 

R, That had never entered her thoughts. 

Q. Whether the devil had ever appeared at her call ? 

R, God defend her from such a thing. 

Q. So she could not bewitch ? 

R. No. 

Q. What happened to Stoffer Ziiter !us dappled cow, that it had 
suddenly died in her presence? 

jK. That she did not know ; and it was a strange question. 

Q. Then it would be as strange u question how Kate Berow’s little 
pig had died ? 

* lliC famous place ul' w itch -meet in gs in the llartz iiiouiiUiiis . — See Faust. 

R. Absuredly; 
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E, Assuredly : she wondered why any one ehould lay it io hen 

‘ Q, Then blic had not bewitched them ? 

‘ E. No : God defend her. 

‘ Q. Wherefore, if she was guiltless, had she promised old Kate ano- 
ther little pig when her sow shovild littci ? 

* E, She did that out of kindheartedness.. [Hereupon she raised her- 
self up and began to cry violently, and said she saw clearly that she bad 
to thank Lisp Kolken for all this, for she had often threatened her when 
she would not gratify her covetous wishes, for she asked for everything 
she took a fancy to. The same I^ise had gone all about the viilage when 
the cows were bewitched, telling thenr that if a pine virgin pulled tw’o 
hairs out of the cow s tail they would be better. She had pitied them, 
and, as she knew that she was a pure virgin, she had at first helped 
them, but latterly had not.] 

Q, Whom liad she helped? 

‘ R, ZabeVs icd cow, and Witthan’a sow^, and old Lise’s own cow. 

‘ Q, Why had rhe helped them no longer? 

* A?. That hhc did not know : hut she thought, though she did not w n>li 
to get any one into difliculLy, that old Lise Kolken, who for many ycais 
liud hcoii in ill fame as a witch, had bewitched the cows in her name, 
and then unbcw^itched them, as she pleased, only to bring her to dis- 
grace. 

‘ Q. W^hy had old Lise bewitched her own cow^, anil let her own pig die, 
if she had raised the repoit in thcpaiish, and could really uiihewitch? 

‘ E. Thai she did not know ; hut it might he [and here she looked at 
the anitsliauptniari] that she was paid double for it. 

‘ Q. She tried in vain to sliift tlie guilt from licisclf i Imd she not be- 
witched old Paasche’s and even her father’s barley, and liail it tiod 
down by the devil; lirought tlic caterpillars into her father’s* 

orchard ? 

*E, The question was as uionatrous as the act would have been. 
There sate her fat her-^li is woislnp might ask Inin if she has ever shown 
herself an iiniluliful child to him [VVlicieupoii 1 wished to rise and 
speak, but the consul would not lit me, but went on lu lus examination, 
wherefore I sale down, abashed and silent.] 

* Q. Whether she could deny tliat, through her wickedness, the woman 
IVitthan had In ought a devil’s delusion into the world, which had got up 
and flown out of the window, and when the midwife eamc had disap- 
peared ? 

‘ 72. Verily, she had done good, all her life, to the people, and never 
harm to any one; that in the great famine she had taken the bread out 
of her own moutli and shared it wit others, especially with the little 
children. They ni’glit cull tiic whole parish to witness this. * But 
wizards and witches always did evil, and never good to men ; aa our 
Lord Jesus taught (Matt, xxn ), when Pharisees charged him with 
casting out devils through Beelzebiih : his worship might thencq see whe- 
ther shd could indeed be a witch. 

He would soon convict her of her blasphemies: he saw that she 
had a good tongue in her head; she must answer the questions put to 

her, 
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her, and no more. < U was not what good she had done tor the poor, but 
hoia she had done it. She must now show how she and her father had 
suddenly become so rich that she went prankiug about in a silk gown, 
having been before so very poor.* — 

‘ Whereat she looked on me, and said, “ Father, shall I tell ? ** 

.Whereupon I answered, ‘‘Yea, my daughter; thereupon \ou must 
speak out frankly and plainly, though >ve become beggars again.” She 
then told how, in our great necessity, we had found the amber, and how 
much we had sold it for to the Dutch merchants. . 

‘ Q. What were the names of these merchants ? 

^ li. Dietrich von Pehnen and Jacob Kiekcbiisch ; but, as we have 
heard from n sailor, they were dead of the plague in Stettin. 

* Q, Why had we concealed this discovery? 

‘ Ji, For fear of our enemy the Amtshauptmau, who, as it seemed, 
would have condemned us to die of hunger, inasmuch as lie forbade the 
parish, under heavy penalty, to supply us with anything, and said he 
would soon iind them a better parson.’ 

‘ Hereupon Dominus Consul looked the Aintshauptman sharp 

in the face, who answered that he had indeed said so, seeing that the 
])a)son had preached at him in the most insolent manner, but lie knew 
that they were far from any danger of dying of hunger. 

‘ Q. How came so much amber on the Streckclberg ? She must own 
that the devil put it there. 

‘ /?. Of that she know nothing; bat there was tlicre a great vein of 
amber, which she could sliow. She had broken pieces olV, and covei-cd 
tlie hole again uitli fir twugs, that no one might And it. 

‘ Q. Had slie gone to the Siieckclberg by day or night? 

‘ Hereu])on she hUished, and uns silent on instant ; but she presently 
icpliod, “ Sometimes by day, sometimes at night.” 

‘ Q, Wherefore did she stuinmcr? She* should freely confess every- 
thing. that her punishment might be lighUr. Had she not given over 
old Sedeii to Satan, wlio liad carried liiin off through the air, so that 
only some of his brains and his hair >verc left sticking on the oak-tree? 

‘ /?. She did not know whether it was Ins brains or hair or iiof, which 
was found there. She had heard a woodpecker shriek so mournfully 
that she had gone towards the tree. Item . old Poaschc, who had heard 
the noise, had followxd her with his woodman. 

‘ Q. Whctlier the woodpecker was not the devil, who Iiad carried off 
old Seden ? 

‘ li. That she did not know' ; but he must have been long dead, as 
the hair and blood which the young man took from the tree were quite 
dry. 

‘ How and when did he come by his death ? 

‘ K. That Almighty God knows; but Ziiter’s little girl had said, that 
one day when she was gathering nettles for her cow under Sedan’s 
hedge, she had heard the old man threaten his glowering-eyed wife 
that he would tell the parson that she, as he now well knew, had a 
spirit: whereupon the old man had soon disappeared. But these 
might be child’s stories ; she wished to bring uo one into difficulty. 

* Wheieupon 
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* Whereupon again Dr. CoubuI looked the Amtehauptman full in the 
face, and said, ** Old Liae Kolken must be brought belore tia/* Where- 
at the Amtshauptman gave no ane^rer. lie proceeded : ** You still affirm, 
then, that you know nothing of the devil?’* 

* it. That she should affirm it, and affirm it to her blessed end* 

* Q. And yet had she, as witnesses isould show, allowed him to 

baptise her in the sea. * 

* Here she changed colour, and for a moment was silent. 

* Q, Why do you change colour again ? For God’s sake, think on 
your salvation, and confess the truth. 

* Ji. She had bathed in the sea, because it was a very hot day : that 
was the whole truth. 

* Q. What chaste maiden would ever bathe in the sea? You lie; 
and perhaps you will still lyingly deny that you bewitched old Paasche’s 
little girl with a cake ? 

R. Ah me I oh me ! She loved the child as her own dear little 

sister In the great famine she had often taken a bit out of her 

own mouth to put it in hers. How could she have done her such mis- 
chief ? 

* Q. Wilt thou still lie ? Honoured Abraham, what on obdurate 
child is this of yours ! Look here : Is this no witch’s salve, which the 
beadle found to-night in your box ? — Is this no witch’s salve, eh ? 

* R, It was a salve for the skin, to make it white and smooth, as the 
apothecary at Wolgasf, of whom she bought it, told her. 

' Whereupon he shook his heiid, and went on. 

* Q. What ! wilt thou, then, at last deny that this last Saturday, the 
10th July, at twelve o’clock at night, }ou called upon your paramour, 
the devil, with awful w'ords ; that he appeared as a great hairy giaut, 
and embraced and pressed you to his bosom ? 

* At these words she was paler than a corpse, and began to tremble 
so violently that she was obliged to hold by a chair ; and I, wretched 
man, who would have sworn ior her to my death, when I saw and heard 
this my senses went away, so that I fell from the bench, and Dn. Consul 
must call the beadle to help me up again. When I came to myself, 

and, by God’s mercy, was better, the whole Court arose, and 

conjured my frail child, by the living God and her soul’s welfare, to lie 
no Jonger, but to have compassion on herself and on her father, and con- 
fer the truth. 


* Whereupon slie heaved a great sigh, and became as red as she had 
been pale, so that her hand upon the chair was like scarlet, and she 
could not lift up her eyes from the ground. 

^R, She would confess, then, the simple truth, as she saw wdl that 
wicked people had stolen after her, and watched her. She was getting 
some^^ber from the hill ; and as she was at work, in her way, knd 
her fears, she had repeated the Latin carmen which her 
had composed ibr the most excellent King, Gustanis Adolphus ; 
sung Rudiger of Nienkircb, who had often come to her father’s 
ousc, and talked love to her, had come out of the bushes, and when she 
, bricked for fright had spoken Latin to her, and taken her in his arms* 

He 
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He had on a gtftat trolPs-skin, th'at people 'miglit not' know him if ^ they 
met him, and td! her father that ?he had been by night on the Itilh 

^ At such her confe^&iou I waxed quite desperate, and cried out in 
wrath, O thou godless and disobedient child, so then thou hast a lover. 
Did I not forbid thee to go to the hill by night? What hadst thou to 
do at the hill at night?** And 1 began to cry out, and to sob, and to 
wring my hands, Ithat even Dn. Consul hud compassion, and he came 
towards me to comfort me. Meanwhile, she too came towards me, and 
begaa to defend herself \ that ^ic had, against iny orders, gone to the 
hill only to get as much amber as to buy secretly, for a piescnt on my 
birthday, the 0pp. Sancti Angustini, which the cantor ot Wolgast had 
to sell. She knew nothing whatever of the youth’s design in waylaying 
her by night cm the hill ; and swore, by the living Cod, that nothing 
unbecoming had taken place, and that she w'ns still a pure virgin.’ 

So ends the first bearing ; and strange nn<l absurd as some of 
the circumstances may seem, wc will answer for it (from some 
reading in trials for w'itclici*aft) that tlierc is nothing so extravagant 
or monstrous as to make one doubt as yet the authenticity of the 
report of the proceedings. 

All, however, now goes against the poor girl ; she cannot find 
the place where the amber w'as ; the sea and the wind had lieaped 
the sand over it. On seandiing her box, >Yhorc she said there was 
some amber (the beadle, we must remember, had already been 
rummaging there, and found the witch-salve), it was empty — 
money and amber were all g(»ne; her fine gown, hoivcver, and 
the chain the king had gi\cn her, were locked up in the chest in the 
church. Her father said he had done so to keep it for her wedding- 
(biy — she looked with fixed eyes, and said — ‘ for me to be burned 
in, O Jesu! Jesu ! Jesiil* The Consul took tins as a sort of 
acknowledgment that she deserved it — if she were innocent she 
would not say so. ‘ Innocentia ! (slie rcjiUes) quid est iiinoceiuia ? 
ubi libido dominatur, innocentia Icve prirsidiuni est.’ J Ter Latin 
makes the Consul shudder still more — it could not be tairly 
learned — he never knew a woman who uiidoistocid Latin, 'f^ie 
inquisitors are only ]mzzlcd that they cannot find the paper with 
her written compact witli the devil — it should seem a ncce&sary 
document ! We must not dwell on the other incidents which con- 
spire against her. Here our own suspicions, not of Maria, but 
of the editor, begin to grow stronger. The last is a lelter from 
old Hans of Nienkirch, declaring that his son denies all know- 
ledge of the matter I And the next day young Rudiger himself 
being sick in bed, at least so^llie Consul is led to believe, deposes 
in vehement language to the falsehood of the whole business. 

No- wonder that 'the next morning poor Abraham’s grey hair 
it'as as white as snow.’ Yet the Lord wonderfully blest him, for 
at daybreak a liigbtin^alc began to sing in the elder bush by Ins 

window. 
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window^ so that he thought it was a good angel. After be had 
listened some tiine> he was able to pray^ which he had not been 
able to do since Sunday. We cannot give the very curious chap- 
ter ^de confrontalioiio testium.’ Old Ilsc% Maria's maid, is the 
iirst witness. She deposes that Maria |iad sometimes gone out at 
night — ‘ up the chimney ? * is the next question. Ah«l ^ did you 
never miss your broom or your tongs?' At one awful moment in 
this part of the trial 'all were so mouse-like still, that ono might 
hear the ilies buzz about the inkstand.* Lise Kolkcn is the last 
witness; and Maria cross-examines her with great quickness, and 
catches her in divers conti adictions. The worst point against poor 
Maria is that Lise swears she has ' a dovirs mark on her person.' 
In vain she vows that she was born with it ; she is carried out to 
be searched by the beadle's wife and old Use. There is disco- 
c'ovcred a mole between her breasts, into which the bead)e*s wife 
runs a needle, and is rather surprised and horror-struck that the 
jKM>r girl shrieks and bleeds ; as a <levirs mark, it ought to have 
been quite insensible. 

She is, however, allowed a counsel before she is put to the 
torture! Herr Syndicus Miclielson arrives from Usedom; and 
there is a very amusing chapter describing the defence prepared 
by the Ictirncd doctor, Avitli all the flaws he finds in the indict- 
ment, and his quotations from Scripture. The doctor has not 
the least doubt, all the time, that she is an arrant wltcli. One of 
his great arguments is, that rea had actual money, whereas the 
' Malleus Malelicarum’ lays it down ns an irrefragable principle tliat 
the devil never gives real riches ! For the bathing in the sea, he 
ti iuinphantly quotes the example of llathslicba. The great object 
ol the defence is to turn the tables on Lise Ivolken, ^ Ilea can- 
not be a witch, because she has neitlu'r a crooked nose nor red 
glowering eyes, as a witch ought to have, according to 'J^heo- 
phrastus Paracelsus.* In gratitude for this admirable defensio, 
poor Maria wishes to kiss the Advocate’s hand ; he draws it back 
inr horror, and wipes it three times ! 

The simjilc parson, and even his more clear-sighted daughter, 
arc, however, so impressed by the profound Iccariiing, and puzzled 
by the legal subtleties of the Syndicus, that they begin to 
entertain hopes. These hopes arc soon dashed: Dn. Consul 
arrives w’ith the decision of the court, who find that th^e are 
' indicia legitima, praegnantia^ et suificientia ad torturam i|)sam :* 
she must prepare for this last inquisition. A neighbouring 

f ^rgyman, the Pastor Penzensis, arrives in his surplice^ He 
ehvers on the whole a kind-hearted and religious sermon, urging 
her to confess, yet insisting on the mercy of the enurt, wlio are 
only anxious to save her soul ! Her father, in spite of all re- 

*' monstiaiiccs. 
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monstrances^ follows her to the horrible chamber of torture. The 
scene is too dreadful to dwell upon ; but throughout there is the 
same living reality, circumstance following circumstance with all 
the impressiveness of actujil life. Nothing can persuade the old 
man to leave the torture- chamber, even at the last moment. 'Flie 
poor girl is tied tg the fatal ladder : even yet her quiet resigna- 
tion to her martyrdom has not deserted her ; she utters with n(» 
irreverent spirit, in the Hebrew and in the Greek, the words of 
our Lord upon the cross, 0£g flee jxju, IvsctI /a£ eyxari\i7rss. 
At the Greek Dn. Consul starts buck, and makes a sign of the 
cross; the Greek, as he thought, could be nothing but an invo- 
cation of the devil ; and now, witli a loud voire, ho said to the 
beadle, ‘ Screw.’ At this the father gave one long wild cry, 
which made the vault of the dungeon tremble. This and this 
only the daughter cannot bear : she cries, ‘I will confess everv- 
thing you wish.’ Being unbound, she springs fiom the ladder, 
and throws herself on lier father’s breast. The confession we can 
only give bi icily: — 

• Q. Wlictlier she could bewitch? 

‘ R. Yes, she could. 

‘ Q. Who taught her ? 

‘ R. The hatciiil SiitHTi himself. 

‘ Q How mnn\ devils had she ? 

‘ R. One was quite enough. 

* Q, What was the name of that devil? 

‘ R, lihi (after thinking a moment), Dei'-idicmonia f SupcrslitiiniJ.' 
Whereupon Dn. CoimU shuddered and said, ‘ that must be a 
very terrible devil — seeing lie had never heard his name before.’ 
He made her spell it. lest St riba should make a mistake in his 
orthography. .... They then came to the question — a question, 
be it remembered, in all sucli cases invariably and, extrava- 
gant as it may seem, sooner or later answcied by the poor tortured 
wretches, or by unhappy maniacs, m the alTirrnativc — a question 
sanctioned by a papal hull, that of Innocent VI 11., incorporated 
ill the ‘Malleus Malcficanim,* the groat code of wMlch law — and 
doubtless in his belief in the justjcc and propriety of such a 
question, the head of our own church, the Solomon of Ins day, 
would have scorned to be outdone by cither pope or lawyer. The 
question is on her criminal intercourse with the devil. Jn her 
perfect innocence, and from an ambiguous word in the Cierinan 
language, the girl cannot comprehend the question. Wlien they 
force her to understand it, nothing but the order to tic her up 
again, wrings from her a reluctant ‘ Vea.’ Even here, and in 
one or two more revolting questions, wo conhderitly believe that 
there is no exaggeration ! On such confessions as these, wrung 

from 
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from thrill bj torture, thousands of human beings have suf-- 
fried death in almost every country of Europe, aye, and of 
America loo! 

'J'he next chapter gives us a strange, and, as we must be^n to 
acknowledge our growing suspicions, a singularly potccrftd scene 
— the confession of old Lise Kolkcn, who is brought to Pudgla 
and thrown into prison ; but fetdiiig herself dying, sends to pastor 
iSebne idler to hear her confession, and to administer the sacrament 
to her before death. lie finds her lying with a besom for a pillow, 
as if ‘ liicrcon to ride to hell.’ Her confession is one of tliosc wild 
ihapsodies that crazy <»ld women poured forth nith such unac- 
rounlable fertility of invention. In the midst of it a small worm, 
jellow at the tail, crawls under the door of the dungeon. ^ Wlicii 
she saw it, she gave a scream — such as I never heard, and hope 
never to Lear again. For in my youtli I saw one of the enemies* 
soldiers pike a child in the presence of the mother — that was a 
SCI cam wliieh tJic mother ga\c; but that scream was child’s play 
lo the scream of old Ijse.’ 'I'hc w'onn creeps up her hack, and 
sJie dies howling 'the sacrament!’ 'the sacrament!” She had, 
however, confessed to being a w’itch for ihiity }oars; and told all 
her villainy with the Amtsliauptman, whom she likewise accused 
of having a spint. Unfortunately, in his distress old Schwoidler 
had brought no witnesses to tlic confession ; no one heard but 
llie villainous beadle, who is sold bcjdy and soul lo the Amts- 
hauptmnn. 

'J’lu; next chapter is headed 'How Satan sifted me as wheat, 
and liow iny daughter bravely withstood him/ The jioor old 
man is subiiiilted to the trial which Claudio is subjected to in 
'Measure for Measure;’ and, like Claudio, he yields. The vil- 
lainous Auiisliaiiptinan shows him in the distance the funeral pyre 
on the Streckelberg, on which, at ten next morning, his daughter 
is lo be burned ; and quotes divers Scripluics ‘ to his devilish 
purposes.’ Maria writ(‘s a Latin answ'er to her father’s Latin 
letter — for he is ashamed to write in German — in which she 
gently rebukes his weakness, and < almly expresses her own de- 
termination to die ! 

The fatal day, llie fatal hour approaches, but Maria’s calm and 
gentle protestations of innocence so 1 ?r convince her godfather, the 
Pastor IBenzensis, that he is even reconciled to her dresang her- 
seltdift*. the sacrifice in her silken attiie, with the King of Sweden’s 
gokf chain round her neck, and flowers m lier liair. He consents 
to administer the Sacrament to old Abraham, his daughter, and 
the faithful maidservant. One little incident with regard to the 
latter, adds to the appalling icality of the scene. Ofd Use has 
spent all her savings in some pounds of flax, which she Legs 
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Maria to bind round her person, ‘ because when the last witch 
was burned she suffered dreadfully from the wet wood of the pile, 
which would not kindle.’ 

‘But, ere my daughter could thank her, began the awful cry for 
blood ill the Justice Chamber; for a voice cried as loud as it could, 
“ Death to the accursed witch, Maria Schweidlcr, fur she has fallen 
from the living God.'* And nil the people cried after it, “ Death to the 
accursed witch.” When I heard this, f fell against the wall ; but my 
sweet child stroked my cheek with her sweet little liands and spake, 

Father, father, bethink thee, did not the people cry, ‘ Crucify him, 
crucify him,* around the sinless Jesus? — Shall we not drink the cup wliich 
our heavenly Father hath given us ?'* ' 

She is made to repeat her confession — Iho sentence is read — she 
mounts the fatal cart with her father and the Pastor Pen/ensis ; 
she passes on among the grossest insults of all the people, who 
crowd from every part of the country to the spectacle; and still 
incidents of strangely mingled beauty, horror, and absunlity, 
follow each other w'ith the casual and natural sequence of ac'tual 
life. Maria begins to chaunt licr favourite hymn, on the joys of 
Heaven, attributed to St. Augustine, but really written by Peter 
Damian i. 

‘ Flos perpetuus rosarum ver agit pcrpetuiim, 

Oiindent liiia, rubescit crocus, sudat balsaiiiiim; 

Virent prnta, vernant sata, rivi mellis inlluuiit, 

Pigmentoium tjnrat odor, liquor et aromatum; 

Pendent iioma ilunduium non lapsuia nenioium. 

Non alteniat Luna vices, sol vel cur^tis :>idci'uin, 

Agnus cst felicia urbis lumen iiiocciduiim.* 

The Latin fairly frightens away the rabble, who retire cnr&ing 
to a respectful distance, and the victim is thus spared their in- 
human mockeries and even their attempts to hurt her person. One 
follow is so frightened that he falls head over cars into the ditcli. 
‘Whercujwn my poor daughter herself could not help smiling, 
and asked me if I knew any more Latin hymns, to keep tlu; 
foolish and dlthy-spokcn rabble from us. “ liut dear,” said I, 
if I did know any Latin liymns, how could I repeat them now ? ’ * 

‘ My Coiifrater, the Rev. Martinus, knew one: it was in truth an 
heretical one; yet as it delighted my daughter above measure, 
and he repeated several verses three or four times, till she could 
say them after him, I said nothing. For 1 have ahvajs been 
very rigid gainst all heresy: yet I consoled myself that our 
Lord would pardon her siinpUeity. And the first line was Dies 
ii’ffi, dies ilia.” ’ The heretical verses were in fact that noble 
Catholic hymn. And so poor Maria goes on cliauiiting — 

‘ Judex 
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‘ Judex ergo cum scdebit, 

Qiiidquid latct upparebit, » 

Nil in ul turn reinanebit. 

J/em : 

Ilex tremcndoQ majestatis, 

Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 

Salva me, funs pictatisJ 


From this point, however, Romance openly asserts her own. 
Poetical justice, that Dea ex machimu so unlike the ordinary jus- 
tice, we fear, of this world, descends, and gradually dispels every 
liiigonng remnant of belief, which we had cherished, in the 
authenticity of our ^ Amber Witch.’ It is a very beautiful little 
novel, but it is manifestly a novel. 

During the piocessioii a terriric storm comes on, ascribed of 
course to the hellish influences of the witch ; the rabble and the 
oflicers of justice, the judges themselves, have no doubt about it. 
But when at length they arrive at the bridge over the mill-stream, 
which passes abo\o the mill-race (it is astonishing how we see at 
once the whclc form of the country and the course of the road), 
the horses and the men begin to stumble on the slippery ground. 
The driver of the cart, in which the culprit and her father are 
seated, is thrown, and breaks his leg ; every one who endeavours 
to })ass, gets at least one or two falls. The Aintsbauptman spurs 
his horse on, and at the moment there comes a flash of lightning 
of extraordinary brightness, followed by a clap of thunder as ex- 
traordinary ; the startled horse backs — the Aintshauptman is seen 
whirling round on the spokes of the mill-wheel 1 ! All this is 
afterwards discovered to be a mischievous revenge of the miller s 
lail, whom the Amtsliauptman had ordered a severe flogging, for 
insulting Maria when they had passed that way before ; he had 
smeared the whole road with tallow and other slippery substances, 
and thus brought on this part of the catastrophe. 

Tlie witch but deserves her burning the more richly. The 
execution is, therefore, only dela\cd, not arrested; the proces- 
sion to the Streckelberg forms again; the storm has but exas- 
perated the rabble, being, as we said, evidently the last convincing 
proof of ])oor Maria's diabolic powers ; even Pastor Benzensis 
wavers in liis belief in her innocence. As they reach, however, 
the foot of the Streckelberg, the sun breaks out, and a glorious 
rainbow, an omen to Maria, if not of hope, of divine mercy, spans 
the^eavens. At that moment a horseman is seen furiously 
riding up : it is at first thought to be the ghost of the Amtshaupt- 
man, and the spectators fly on all sides ; it is young Rudiger of 
Nieukircb, with twenty armed followers. He had been shut ujp 
by his father, who was alarmed at his attachment to the parson’s 

daughter ; 
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daughter; a cousin hail been niailo lo personate him, and to sign 
the fatal piotoeol, nhich tletiied all knowledge of hei^ and had so 
much weight at her trial. In short the whole plot is unravelled — 
skilfully and gracefully enough wc will allow — the latter chtip- 
lers are as pL*asingly written as the rest — but the charm is 
broken ; it has ceased to be a true, contemjwnary, and liktrrowing 
record of times past, it has become like other tales of abstu'bing 
interest, simply and unaffectedly told (Lady Georgiaiia Fullerton’s 
‘ Ellen Middleton/ for instance), though one, if wc may judge by 
its iinprossion on oui selves, of surpassing excellence. 

Yet we must not omit one crowning touch of character. — The 
young Kudiger harangues the inoli from the cart — not merely 
denounces the grievous injustice of the sentence against ])oor 
Maria, but tries to persuade them not to believe any longer in 
such absurd iionscnsc as witchcraft. ^ When I heard this/ says old 
Abraham, *I was astonished, as a conscientious clergvmun must 
be, and got upon the cart-wheel, and wliisjicred lo him for God’s 
sake to ssiy no more on this matter, the while the people, if they 
no longer feared the Devil, would no longer fear the Lord God/ 

Wc refrain, not without regret, from trespassing upon the ^hort 
remaining 7iovct part ot the story ; we would willingly have ex- 
tracted the striking picture of the love-lorn Maria silting on her 
own funeral pile (the Scheilerluiufen), on the Streckelberg, 
and reciting Dido's last magnificent words from Virgil — but wc 
must break off. 

Since the Amber Witch laid her spell upon us (wc cannot say 
that we are disposed to condemn her therefore to the flames) — we 
have made further inquisition into the reality of our history Wc arc 
glad to find that Germany was at least as much perplexed as 
ourselves. Some of the journals pronounced boldly for its au- 
thenticity: a long controversy was threatened, which was put an 
end to by a letter from the editor. Dr. RIeinhold, which we have 
read in the Allgememe Zeitung, plainly and distinctly claiming 
the authorship. Half the learned and critical world who had 
been fairly taken in, revenged themselves for their credulity by 
assuming a kind of lofty scepticism, and refusing to believe the 
author on his own word. Dr. Meinhold, it seems, is the author 
of some poems, and we believe other works, which had not made 
a very strong impression on the public mind, but which we shall 
look to with much curiosity. Others put on a jvious indignation, 
and w^ere greatly shocked at a respectable clergyman, a doctor 
in divinity, practising such a deception, more especially as regards 
themselves, and with so much success. Among these we understand 
is a poet, who dramatized the Amber Witch, with considerable 
effect, for the Hamburg theatre. For ourselves, wc trust that we 
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are not latitudinarian in tbc delicate point of jpleriod vei:acity ; 
but os we can liave no quarrel on tbU score witjb l>n MeuUipUt 
we cannot look with rigour on his asserting this^ kind of conven- 
tional privilege, which use at least has vindicated to the author of 
clever works. 

But WM have heard another amusing anecdote. Among Dr. 
Mcinhold's victims were the Tubingen .reviewers — eithei^ the 
redoubted Strauss himself, or his faithful and acknowledged fol- 
lowers. 7'hese gentlemen, whose training in the infallible He- 
gelian ])hilos()phy has endowed them with an unerring judgment 
os to the authenticity of every kind of writing ; whose well-tried 
acuteness can detect the myth in every form ; who throughout 
the Gospels can discriminate, from internal evidence, the precise 
flngree of credibility of each cliai)tcr, each narrative, each word, 
with a certainty which disdains all doubt — the school of Strauss 
pronounced the * Amber Witch’ to be a yenuim chronicle I But 
worse tlian this, if Dr. Mcinhold (as we understand a very pious 
and good man) is to be credited, they fell into a trap designedly 
laid for them. Dr. Mcinhold, during his theological studies, was 
so unplnlosopliically dissatisfied with tlie jieremptory tone with 
which this school dealt with the authenticity of the sacred writ- 
ings, that lie determined to put their infallibility to the test. He 
hail written the * Amber Witch ’ some time before, and thrown it 
undo ; he now determined to publish it as a sort of trial of these 
critical spirits. Wo wish him joy of his success, and condole with 
Strauss and Co. ! 


AjtT, IX. — 1. Ralla\n/ Reform^ ila expedience and practicahility 
const dcredt with a copious Appendix , &c. 2iid and 3rd editions, 
revised and consiilerabJy enlarged. London, 1813. 

2. Jtailtcays,i]wir Uses and Manayements. London, 1842. 

3. A heller to the Riyht Hon. W. R. Gladstone, M.P,^ Pr^ident 
of the JJoard of Trade^ on Rail tea?/ Leyislation. London, 
1814. 

4. Report to the Lords of the^ Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade, on the Statistics of British and Foreign Railways, By 
M, Laing. London, 1844. 

A S the first wonder and deligiit universally creat^ by the 
celerity, cheapness, and comfort of railway Ifavelling 
gtafJiially subsided, the impatience and, wc fear we, must add, 
ihe. ingratitude natural to all mankind, and especially to fohn 
have begun to exhibit themselves in complaints pf its not 
being more rapid, more cheap, and more comfortable ; and the 

much- 
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much-abused word reform and the misapplied terra moiw^ly 
ara already extensively employed to prejudice the public mind, 
and to create a desire for a course of alterationsi of which, though 
some may be fair and feasible, many are in our opinion prema- 
ture, some unreasonable, some impracticable, and others would 
be, we are satisfied, extensively injurious to the very interests for 
which they are inconsiderately proposed. 

We can have «no sort of doubt that if the rapid, complete, 
and unlimited success of Railways could have been originally 
anticipated and some general system of operations legally esta- 
blished in the outset, many errors of all kinds would have been 
avoided, a great deal of time and Intuhle saved, and enormous 
expenses considerably reduced ; but, on the other hand, it should 
be recollected that if in our i/ten state of information and of public 
feeling it had been attempted to postpone the Liverpool and 
ManrJwster project, for instance, until we had agreed on a general 
reticulation of railroads over the whole kingdom, and to have 
embarrassed it with theoretic conditions and prospective and ex- 
traneous difficulties, it is probable that we should nut now have 
had any railroads to reform. The infancy of so complicated a 
system is not to be criticized by rules derived from its maturity; — 
if, indeed, its present state, wonderful as its growth has been, can 
even yet be called maturity — may it not, on the contrary, be sus- 
pected that a time may come when the most plausible plans and 
the wisest precautions of the present day may seem to our succes- 
sors as rash and as erroneous as the proceedings of 1826 appear to 
Wiinc of the railroad reformers of 1844 ? It behoves us, therefore, 
to bring to the consideration of this important and complicated 
subject a full measure of candour and patience, much indulgence 
for past errors, a scrupulous respect for existing interests, and 
great caution in the intioduction of new principles, either of con- 
struction or administration, in a system which has been, in spite 
of all the errors of inexperience, so miraculously successful. 

Railways, or, as they were first called, tramways — that is, arti- 
ficial tracks for facilitating the draught of carriages — have been 
em])loycd for 200 years, and probably much longer, in the north 
of England collieries. Ili)ger North, describing a visit which his 
brother. Lord Guilford, made at the end of one of his circuits to 
Newcastle, says that amongst the curiosities of the region were 
what were culled * way-leaves — 

* When men liave pieces of ground between the colliery and the river, 
they sell leave to lead coals over their ground, and so dear, that the 
owner of a rood of ground will expect 20/. per annum for this leave. 
The manner of the carriage is by laying rails of timber from the colliery 
down to the river exncdy straight and parallel, and bulky carls are made 

VOL. LXXIV. NO, CXLVII. Q With 
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with four Towlets fitting these rails, whereby the carriage is so easy* that 
one horse will draw down four or five chaldrons of coals, and. is>. an 
immense benefit to the eoal*inerchants.’*^Xf/e of Lord Keeper GeMford^ 
voL i. p. 265. 

This seems to have been about 1676, but the practice was, no 
doubt, much older. Our readers will observe that the disposition# 
now so much complained of, of the landowners to make the rail- 
ways pay inordinately dear for a passage, is no modern abuse, 
but as old as the invention itself. 

About the middle of the last century, as the iron-works in 
Shropshire and Staffordshire de\'cloped themselves, railways began 
to come southward, and to be more regularly and systematically 
applied, not merely in connexion with collieries, but also with 
lime-kilns, quarries, and all mining operations. At Colebrook 
Dale, in Shiopshire (celebrated for the subsequent erection of 
the first consider ihlo iron bridge), iron plates were, about 1760, 
nailed on the W'oodcn rails, as well to diminish friction ns to pre- 
vent abrasion ; tins soon led to the substitution of rails of solid 
iron, whith was attended with rapid success, and a<1of)te<1 in 
various parts of the country, to a greater extent than the public 
in general nre aware of There was, for instance, a railway five 
miles long from the collieries in the vicinity of Derby into that 
town ; there ivas another, calleil the Park-forest Railway, about six 
miles long ; and another near Asliby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicester- 
shire, which had four miles of double and eight miles of single 
rails. Towards the beginning of the present century railways had 
made their way into all coal and mining districts, and their pro- 
gress was so rapid , that in 1 H 1 1 there were in South Wales not 
less than 150 miles of railways, of which the Merthyr Tydvd 
company possessed 30. 

1)1 all these cases the object was to senrl heavy weights down 
moderate inclinations, and to bring back the empty vehicles, so 
that the work of the horse moving loads downwards and bringing 
back the empty waggons did all that was desired. At length the 
principle of what we now distm) lively call ;i railroad dawned on 
the ingenious mind of Doctor James Anderson, who had for 
many years dedicated his attention to mechanical, statistical, and 
agricultural subjects. In the periodical number of his * Recrea- 
tions in Agriculture,’ published in 1800, he not only recom- 
mended a larger introduction of railways for all agricultural 
communications, but proposed a general ^option throughout the 
country of lum of raHioays to be carried along the sides of the 
eustiog turnpike roads; and though he only eon tem plated their 
^reemployment for the draught of heavy loads at a slow rate, so that 
the saving would have been of little more than horse labour, his 

principles 
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principles and even his details would have equally senecl for ac* 
eelerated inotion« and if his extensive plan had succeeded for 
wagffCns, its early application to post-chaiies was inevitable. As 
a matter of curiosity^ and because little or no notice has been 
taken of him in any recent publication on railroads, we shall 
give a few details of Dr. Anderson’s project. 

His proposal extended itself, as we have said, to the whole coun- 
try, but he specified, by way of experiment, the road from Londem 
to Bath, and lie suggested two preliminary trials on a smaller 
scale ; the one, that such a road should be laid down, either in iron 
or stone, between the great docks then (1729) projected at the 
isle of Dogs and the city of London ; the second was for a more 
general experiment along the great western road to Hounslow. 

After several details showing that the railroad would be both 
cheaper to make and repair than the ordinary turnpikes, he pro- 
ceeds to calculate its superior advantages, even if the cost were 
to be equal. He calculates that heavy-laden waggons could 
be drawn at one-tenth of the force, and of course of ihe cost, of 
the former modes of trallic. He then expatiates — just as a 
railroad projector of the present day might do — on the v:»ric)iis 
advtiiitages whicli su< li a su\ing of labour and facility of circula- 
tion would produce, ' without/ as he fancied, ‘ one shilling cxjionse 
to any individual or to tlie state/ for lie assumed that he had 
proved that the new railmiy would cost certainly not more, and 
probably less, than the old turnpike. But what the good Doctor 
ha«l the sagacity to iorcsec, and, ns we tluuk, a iiiisjudginganxiety 
to deprecate, was the inlervcntion of a toiupany of monied men 
into this scheme, who would make it, he anticipated, a gambling 
speculation, and convei t the railroad into private ])ro])crty ; whereas 
these railways sliould, as Lie thought, be managed by a board of 
public commissioners, and 

* be kept open and patent to all alike, who shall choose to employ them, 
09 ike hinges highxvag^ under such regulation^* as it shall be loiind ne- 
eessary to subject them to by law .* — Recreations in Agriculture^ vol 

iv. p. ] . 

In a subsequent paper Dr. Anderson gives full details as to the 
laying out and forming such lines of railways ; their width, ihetr 
height — their gradients, their curves — the positiem, form, and 
weight, of sleepers, rails, and chairs — their bridges, viaducts -— 
and, in rugged countries, he adds, ‘ short tunnels may be iierei- 
sary.* Ail these jioints are successively considered ; and, with 
the exception of the motive power, Dr. Anderson's description 
might pass for that of a modern railroad. 

We do not know that Dr. Anderson’s proposal )'atttacted 
much notice at the time; but about two years after, Mr. 

o2 Edgovtorth 
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published, without any allusion to Andmdn, a mmiTar 
proposal in Nicholson’s ^ Journal of the Arts^ for Marolr, 1802 
(\o]. i. p. 222). In this paper Mr. Edgeworth states that he had 
long before conceived, and in a degree executed, this idea't but 
his Autobiography is silent on the subject. 'His Essay of 1802; 
however, includes Dr. Anderson’s outline, aiid improves upon it. 
Mr. Tidgevvorth suggests that, besides heavy waggons at a slow 
pace, means might be found of enabling * stage-coaches to go siie 
miles an hour, and post-chaises and gentlcnien’s travelling car- 
liages to travel eight, both with one horse;’ and, finally, that 
‘ small [stationary] steam-engines, placed from distance to distance, 
might be made, by means of circulating chains,’ to draw tire 
carriages along such roads, with a great diminution of horse 
labour and expense. 

But there was one important difficulty overlooked, or at least 
not obviated, by either Anderson or Edgeworth, which, though 
it did not interfere with the construction and success of pri- 
vate lailways for short distances, created insuperable obstaclles, 
both constructive and financial, to the execution of the more ex- 
tensive project. A railroad, if not perfect throughout the space 
to he traversed, is, for the transport of the same carriage, worth 
nothing ; for though Anderson proposed to affix the flange to the 
raiL so that the flat-tired wheels of his waggons would work on 
both the rail and the road mdifTerently, the motive power that 
would liavc carried them easily along the rail would not have 
dragged them an inch on the roacL No advantage, therefore, 
would be gained, unless the whole system were continuous and 
complete — and all the carts, waggons, and carriages of the country 
constructed to one given gauge. The scheme, however, of adding 
to all the high roads of the country, and particularly when passing 
through towns, a double line of marginal railway, was obviously 
impracticable ; and, in short, a real and effective line of such railtf 
could have been accomplished by no other means than the gigantic 
alternations of cutting and embankment, which have given our 
jpodern railroads the double advantage of running clear of the 
impediments of existing roads and streets, and of reducing to prac- 
ticable levels the superficial ii regularities of the country-^difficul- 
ties which Anderson foresaw, and, as we have seen, alludes to ; 
but which, in their view of follow mg the margin of the turnpike* 
road, neither he nor Edgew'orth made any provision to meet. 
The w'holc project, thus failing in its very foundation, fell at once 
into neglect and oblivion, from which it has been recently rescued, 
and directed to more important and active purposes than Ander- 
son dr even Edgeworth dreamed of, by the very agency which 
4^derson was so anxious to inierdici^an enormous outlay of 
H speculative 
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speculative capital supplied bjr a combination of ' monied men/ 
who have thus substituted their own 'private road* for ' the kings 
highway/ 

Some traces of one of Anderson’s ideas appear in the stone 
oausoway that was made about thirty years ago along the Com- 
mercial Road, communi^ting with the East India Doehs^ but of 
which we do not remember another instance in ICngland, though 
sonic are to be found on the Continent. The first Act of Puilia- 
nieiit, as hir as we know, for the making a railroad, was one 
passed in 1801, for making an iron railway running from Mers- 
tham in Surrey to the Thames at Wandsworth, called the Surrey 
Railicay ; this was on Anderson's jilan ; and find anoibcr Act 
in 1800, for a similar one between Cheltenham and Gloucester. 
Both of these little railways have been lately bought up by two 
gigantic rivals : the first by the Brighton, and the latter by the 
Birmingham and Gloucester. Wc are sorry for the absorpliou of 
the latter; for as it was chiefly cm])loyed in conve;)iiig coal fioni 
the Severn to Cheltenham : its competition with the great rival, 
by whose side it runs, would liave afforded a datum — small in- 
deed, but not unimportant — on a serious and hitherto undecided 
question of railroad statistics; whether it is worth while to sub- 
ject heavy durable goods to any, even the slightest, iiuTcasc of 
expense for accelerated transit.* 

But while all these local attempts at facilitating the animal 
draught of heavy loads were thus extending themselves, there was 
growing up another power, destined, in its maturity, to be ircddcd 
to the humble and unambitious contrivance ayc have been describ- 
ing, and to produce by tlicir conjunction, — as the ancients fabled 
of that of Cwlus and Terra , — a Titanian progeny. The union, 
however obvious it now seems, was tardily effected ; and still 
more tardy was tho discovery of the extraordinary results obtain- 
able from it. We know not that in all this wonderful history 
there is anything more Avonderful than (hat two such congenial 
powers — managed, for the most jiait. by the same hands, directed 
by the same minds — should have been for so many }cars running 
along, side by side as it Avere,. sometimes almost in contact — anfl 
that it should never, till about 1825, have occurred to any one to 
combine them to that common purpose, for which avc jkwv see 
that they ai e so miraculously adapted. 

When Captain Savery, in 1699, obtained a patent for the first 
steain-engme, applicable, as all the earlier piojccls for the em- 
ployment of steam Aveie, to the mere raising of Avater, he indi- 
cated, vaguely indeed, and humbly, that it might also be applied 

• We are told that the jfreat railroad company still empl«»y the little one for its ori- 
ginal ptirpiise, whhrh is likely, from its grater facility of loading and uiiluaUiii;^. If it he 
true, it ii a curloiu fact; and pregnant, small as il is, with important coiisiderations. 

to 




to ifiaritime* purpose*. Jokiatliatt Hall9> n§ wd proved in a 
fornipr Number (vol. xix. p. 365), was in 1738 the invenlor of an 
actual stcam~hont, which, however, fell into early disuse atid 
oblivion, Mr. Watt, in some of the specifications of his improve- 
menis to the steam-engine, suggested their applicability to car- 
riages; but ho never, we believe, attoBEipted to construct one. 
About 1787, Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton, published a project for 
a steam -boat, which Was a few ycai^ after executed by one 
Symington, a workman of Miller’s — successfully as to locomotion ; 
— but being too large for the canal on which it was built, it was 
broken up. Symington also exhibited, about the same time, a 
steam -carriage. It^s obvious that the success of either boat or 
carnage, whichever should first happen, wouhl inevitably produce 
the other ; for the paddles of the boat and the wheels of the car- 
riage aic the same thing in principle, and the application is 
almost identical. 

In the meanwhile it was found on the English trauiroads that 
the horse-power which was sufllcient to direct a heavy load dowm- 
wanls, and to bring back the empty waggons, was quite inadequate 
to situations whore the weight was to be earned upwanls; and the 
Stationary steam-enyine liaving been, by this time, lirought to a 
great degree of jierfection by the genius of Watt, several were 
erected at the heads of ascending railway’s, and employed in 
drawing up loaded waggons, which were iclurned to be reloaded 
by their own gravity. Hut at last some special locality suggested 
to somebody that, instead of a stationaiy engine, it would be 
more effective to have a movable, or what is technically called a 
engine ; and such began now to be constructed. Wc 
know very little about the first empbnmcnt of these locomotives, 
beyond one curious negative fact, that although we read, about 
this period, of projects for employing them to run at high speeds 
— fifteen miles an hour — along common turnpike roads, no one 
seems to have thought of trying their powers of velocity along a 
railroad. It may seem to liavc struck J)r. Darwin, but it is not 
^Blindly expressed in the following very remarkable suggestion, 
which, in the true vaticinal spirit of poetry and prophecy, he 
published as caily as 1793: — 

• Soo7i shall thy arm, foiconqftpr^d Steam ! afar 
J}ray the slow harge^ or flrir> the rajtiti ear ; 

Or on widi waving wings expanded bear 
The fl>ing chariot thro’ the fields of ait !’— 

' T - Botanic Garden^ Cant. i. 253-289. 

* Savrry in generally stated tu liave Ijeen a seafaring man , but tlic beutatjon with 
,whiih he speaks of * maritime,' or, ns llie word is punted, ^iwari^ian atVairs,’ satilfles 
us that ho WAS «of. We i)icsuiiie that fiiimor writers huve been led astray by his being 
('Ailed i\qtla\n Savory — not being awaio that Ca^tiam is the litle given in Cornwall to 
a 9upei inttndont uf minetty whieli Savory sooins to lia\i' ht'i'ii 
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i The vision oC * the flying' chariot " does not appear to«day much 
mote extravagant dvin did, when these lines were published^ the 
prediction of ^ rapul ’ travelling by means of a steam- engine. 

In 1802 Messrs. Trcvethick and Vivian took out a patent for a 
steam « carriage to travel on the turnpike road. Wc do not find that 
it was ever so em})loyed|^but in 1805 it \ias tried on the Merthyr 
Tydvil colliery railroad in South Wales, and then it dtew waggons 
loaded with ten Ions of iron at the rate of live miles an hour; 
but baviiig but one cylimlcr, and therefore two coutics to jiass at 
each revolution of the wheels, the action ol aflv'-i\heel was not 
suflicient to keep the ]>ower going, and this otherwise successful 
experiment was considered as a iailure: arHl the more gmieial 
adoption of any such machine was pre\enteil by a supposition 
that the sinoutii-.tived wheels would not adheic suflicieiitly to the 
smooth suriace uf the rad. How tins appitdiousiou was ciealed, 
in tlic face of "J^’pvelhit k’s cx})ciimciit, we aic not told ; but U was 
so strong as to arrest for many years the jirogross uf locomotion ; 
.and engineers — fori 2 elful of CJiarlcs II.'s lesson to the Hoyal 
Society, as to tlie weight of fish, nlivo and drafi — lliiowawaya 
vast (leal of pains, money, and time, in trying to suiiiiunnt a diiH- 
ciilty which, though sensible iii steep ascents, was, lor the levels 
or slight aceliviiies to which a locomotive ought to be applied, 
quite iinaginaiy. Messrs lllenkinsu]), iii IHll, took out a patent 
lor cogged wheels to fit cogged lails, but tins system of coffs 
was wholly inconsistent with an) thing like travelling-speed— 
wlncli, in fact, iicvcir seems to have entered into any one s con- 
templation — except where it was least possible to attain it — on 
the coin moil roads. iVohody thought o^ what must now ajipcar 
to the readers ol tliesc pages so obviotis and so easy m principle 
at least — the combimiig Anderson’s piojectof a turnpike railioad 
W'llli Trevetbick’s travelling engine."^ 

In 18 lo Mr. George Stephenson, by whom the locomotive 
engine has been so vastly improved, and wliose name auU be im- 
mortalized by his subsequent discoveiy uf combining it with a 
railway for travelling pui peases, made a locomotive engine, and, in 
1815, took out a pnumt for it. He had the good sense to tccff^A 
the Jinh — he found tlie smooth wheels tcould adheio to the rails, 
and adopted that fulcium, IIis engine was iiiiinedialclY cm- 

* We not rotim for llie history of the attempts (o adiipt slraiu-carriagcs to 
coimnuii which attra(‘lc(l a good doiil of hctwcoii lfi‘20 and 1*^32, and 

which might pi'iliaps have had important coiiscqiiciires if the oierxvlielmiiig snoccss ol 
railway tnlvrllilig had not absorbed or eflUced all minor schemes; l)iit fh« render who 
nmy curious ou tlje sidiject will find a snimnary of all ihc^c nttempU iia the 
‘ Prmiy Cyclopicdia’ (art. a woik which U not incudy the rlicapest 

of its ilasn, hut scema to ns in many res})octs the best. As to all mo<lmi discoveries, its 
aiipcrioiSty is obvious. 

ployed 
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ployed in the Killingworih collteriies, and soon obtained vopfue 
in tbe North of England — bat still only for Aaovy bads ai How 
rates. 

In 1821 an act was passed for making a railway— the first of 
the modern or travelling class— between Darlington and Stockton ; 
for an account of which (opened for passtpigers^ 27th September, 
1825) we beg leave to refer to our vol. xii. p. 384. It will be 
there seen, that although this work was under the direction of 
Mr. Stephenson, and although his own locomotive engines were 
then, and had previously been for years, employed in the neigh- 
bouring colliery-railroads, the passenyer traffic of this railway was 
at first moved by lio^es — one horse drawing with great case, at 
the rate of ten miles an hour, twenty-six passengers, and some- 
times more. It was not till the following year that Mr. Stephen- 
son was allowed to employ his locomotive engines in this service; 
nor even then was tlicir operation, though very remarkable, so 
complete as to satisfy the public of their general applicability. It 
was but the dawn that harbingcred the blaze of day. 

In 1825, a year fertile in projects, the success of the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway attracted the notice of some monied 
men at Liverpool and Manchester^ and it seemed that the con- 
necting these great towns by a railroad of the same kind 
would be a useful work and a profitable speculation. For 
this purpose a company was formed, and soon after incorpo- 
rated and invested with large powers by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which received the Royal Assent on the 5th of May, 
1826? The company had the good sense and good fortune to 
employ Mr. Stephenson as the engineer of this work, which 
was planned and executed with consununatc skill, and advanced 
with great activity. Still, however, the grand re;>uU — the greatest 
mechanical triungiph that the world has ever witnessed— was 
not anticipated, except in the mind of Mr. Stephenson himself: 
that he anticipated it, is proved by his having constructed the 
bridges of a height sufficient for the chimney of the locomotive. 

Still, however, the chief object professed was the transit of 
heavy merchandise at a moderate rate of speed; and it was 
nut even determined that the power should be locomotive: 
on the contrary, tw'o very able engineers, who tvere profession- 
ally consulted, Messrs. Walker and Rastrick, reported in favour 
of stationary engines ; while Mr. Robert Stephenson— the son 
the pupil, and, we presume, the partner of George^ now exciv^ 
sively employed in the fabrication and improvement of steam* 
engioi^ — and Mr. Locke — then also a pupil of Stephenson's, and 
new an eminent engineer — ^produced calculations and arguments 
in favour of locomotion. In April, 1829, the road itself was so con- 
siderably 
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•idmbly advanced as ta require the decision of this question ; 
ofld the direclorsi wisely preierring experience to a|ij. theory, 
offered a reward of 5001, for the best locomotive engine that 
should satisfy certain conditions: of which the chief were — it 
was to draw on a plane, at ten miles an hour, tliree times its own 
weight, which weight was not to esseed six tons ; the height of 
chimney was restricted to hfteeii feet ; and the pressure on the 
boiler of 50 lbs. to the square inch. - It was to consume its own 
smoke, and the price was to be 550/. Let us remark, as an addi- 
tional proof oi the limited views even of that recent period, that 
six tons weight, and 5«)0/. price, weie assigned for what now 
weighs fourteen or fifteen tons, and costs often as much ns 
1500/., and never less than 1000/. Then, too, the diiectors 
W'ould liaie been satisfied with a ten-mile speed; and onc^ oi 
the umpires selected to adjudge the preiniuru W'as Mr. Nicholas 
Wood, who, even after the opening of the Stockton and Darling- 
ton, had published, in favour of XocomoUso engines, the following 
opinion ; — 

* It is far from my wish to promulgate to the world that the ridiculous 
expectations, or ratlier profvssivns^ ol the enthusiusliv speruUuibf will l>e 
realized, and that we sliail see engines travelling at the rate of tuelve, 
sixteen, eighteen, tw'enty imles an hour. Nolhnig could do more huriii 
towards their general adoption and improvement than the promulgation 
of such NONSKNSE !* 

We suspect that the enthmiast here alluded to was Mr. CScorgc 
Stephenson. We have been informed, that when he was about 
to appear as a witness before the committee on tlie first bill, he 
was earncstl}^ entreated by the promoters of the nicasuie not to 
shock the common sense of the members by stating his cxjiecta- 
tions of speed higher than ten miles an hour ; and when, under 
the excitement of a cross-examination, he talked of fifteen or even 
twenty miles an hour, he was saluted willi some by no means com- 
plimentary exclamations, and a strong iti lunation that he was a At 
candulate for Dcdlain. 

At length, on the 8th October, 1829, the trial took place on a 
portion of the Lives pool and Maticliesler Kail road, prepared fur 
the purpose : four engines were produced, but two only answered 
all the conditions — the Kocket, by Robert Stephenson, and the 
Novelty, by Messrs. Braithwaite and Bricsoii. What must have 
been the astonishment ol the spectators, but, al)o\ e all, of the 
umpire, Mr. Nicholas Wood, when the Novelty was seen to 
start off with racehorse speed, and to accomplish tw'cnty 
miles within the hour! But the Novelty was not adequate to 
heavier weights, and on succeeding trials her machinery failed, 
ami left the Rocket undisputed winner of the ^irize^as indeed, 
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ev4m if the Novelty hnd not been disarranged, it must still have 
been — for, without a load^ it ran thirty miles an hour ; and^ with 
three times its own weight (13 tons), twenty-fouri The double 
surecss of the railroad and the locomotive was now, under the 
united genius of the Stephensons, complete; and the of Oeto* 
her, 1829, is the (era — a neW Hegira, or Fliffht~ixon\ which may 
be fairly dated the acconiplisbinent of the most important dis- 
covery of iiiodcrn times. The railroad was opened under the 
melanclioly cloud of the death of Mr. Uuskisson (who, as mem- 
her for Ljverjjool, had been one of its patrons and promoters), 
on the J/jih September, 1830. Hut even )et the idea which 
had from the outset pnnnpted all the railroad projects — namely, 
the ronveyfinc’o of goods — was still uppermost in men’s iinmls; 
and It was not till after the railroad had got into habitual ope- 
ration that the most imjiortant fact in railroad statistics was 
completely established — namely, that, eventually, its greatest 
value aiiil surest profits w'ould be derived Jrom the acceleration 
of passenjicr travtdhng. 'It is a singular fact,* says Mr. Porter 
in Ins Progress of the Nation, 1838, ' tliat of all the railways 
eonstnicti'd or ronteinplated up to the opening of the Liverpool 
ami MancheMer line, one %eas undertaken with a view to tke 
ronvet/ance of passengers.* — (vol. ii. p. f54.) Hut even belure this 
great truth had been fully developed, and while the LioerpoOl 
and j\Janrhe.ster was still in progress, twenty-four Acts for new 
linos had been <»blained : then followed, between 1830 and 1836, 
twenty-six — in 1836, twenty-nine — and, in 1837, tiileen. '^i'here 
was then a lull for two or thieo years; but the spirit has again 
blazed up : twentvfouv i ail way A<‘ts wore pnssr<l last yeai ; and 
in the piescnt sc^^ssion there have been no fewer than si.Ktg-six 
petitions lor railroad bills before Pailiainent, of which it is pro- 
bable that above will pass. 

We have gone through this detail of facts, man\ of which must 
1)0 familiar to our readeis, for the purpose of showing how im- 
possible It was to lia\e foreseen ihe necessity, or even the expedi- 
ency, of any systematic iiiterfcroiu o on the part of the Government, 
or determined at what particular moment, or in what immediate 
diicction it would have been eitlier prudent or ]U)S5ible to have 
interfered with individual enterprise and projierty. There was 
no more apparent reason for jea^'»usy of Mr. Stephenson's pro- 
jected railroad llian there had been of Mr. Brindley’s projected 
canal-; or than there is now of Dr, Darwin'^s ‘ flying chariot,’ 
Indeed, long before the idea of establishing any sgstem of railroads 
coi]l<l have occurred to any mind, the system, such as it is, had 
aln-ady created itself, and got by a sudden start beyond the reach 
of organic legislation ; and if it had been attempted at that time 

to 
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to liubject this nascent spirit to any extensive ami Procrustean 
system of conditions^ restrictions, and subonlinanre to some ge- 
neral theory, we are convinced either that what would have been 
called the absurd apprehensions and despotic meddling of the 
Government would have been derided and defeatetl, or that the 
springtide of enterprise would have been checked and turned at 
the outset, and that the magnificent conceptions of Ste})lienson 
might have been doomed for another half century to slumber 
with the embryos of earlier days — the roilronds of Anderson and 
the locomotives of SMnington. 

Wo are satisfied, therefore, that our Government and our 
legislature acte<l— -we can hardly say nnscly — for we think they 
had no choice, but — Jnrtiinntely lor the gical result, in not 
attem]>ting either to stimulate by public aid, or lo Hunt by reslnc- 
tire enactments, the spontaneous developments of the wants and 
wishes of all the various interests which were succcasivc'ly brouirht 
into action. The result has been that the free en(»igi<‘3 and un- 
fettered wealth of the country have done what we are coiindcnt no 
other means could Imic accomplished, and ha\e produced and 
gone far towards perfecting the most nmgnificcMit, and, in spite 
of minor errors and ilefccts, the most useful and successful series 
of public w’orks that the mind of man had ever conceiv<'d, or the 
hands of man ever performed. From the latest returns it ap- 
pears that 

within the year 1843 — 

70 railroads, 

constructed at an outlay of (>0.000,000f. 
have conveyed 2,), 000,000 passemgers, 

330,000,000 of mill's, 

at the avciage cost of about 1 Jcf. a mile, 

and with hut one fatal passeiujer af'rtficvt, 

\Vc now hear a great deal about the superior eronoiny of con- 
struction and management of the continental radiiiads — whcir the 
Governments exercise a great ])rcscnt control, and lia\c a rever- 
sionjiry right of absolute possession — and particulaily of those ol 
13elgiutii, which are altogether the ivoik and propcify of the 
Government. Under such a system, it is contended, a much more 
ronvenient and profitable anangcinenl iiiinht baiobcen inailc here 
at a considerably Jess c\])ense. It seems, howe\er, to us that 
the prectice of the foreign lailroads is. in this point, of no 
authority whatsoever. They had not, as we liad, to grojic their 
way in the dark, ^licy were not thought of till our Kngbsh 
experiment had proved all the tlieoreins, and solved all the pro- 
blems, and left them nothing to do but to apply confidently, eco- 
nomically, and profitably the cheap lessons of our dear-bought 
experience. A preconcerted sislem was as ualuial and iiecrs- 
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ssiry for them as it was impossible to us* But there were 
Otlier reasons^ if any were needed, which practically required the 
direct interference of the continental Governments. They already 
monopolised the means of travelling: the care of the highways* 
and tiiC supply of post-horses, were a department of State, 
and so must naturally be their substitute — the railroad. And, 
lastly, which perhaps we might as well have put first, they 
had no capitalists who would, or cxiuld undertake such enter- 
prises. France, benefiting, as Belgium did, by our experience, 
endeavours to subject individual lines to a general system, and 
though she has liitherto found it expedient to permit private 
enterprise to originate these works, the Government subscribes 
largely to the capital — guarantees the interest-preserves a great 
immediate control, and stipulates for the reversion of the absolute 
property after a certain number of years; and this, upon the 
whole, wc think the plan best suited to the present state of r'lanee, 
thougli it never would have been thought of as a rule for our first 
experiments. But notwithstanding the benefit derived from our 
exjiorience, and in spite of the conti oiling authority of the Govern- 
ments, mistakes have been made both in Belgium and in France 
as considerable pro rata as those that are objected to us. We do 
not bclic\e that so gre.at a blunder has been any where made in 
lOngland as in some local lines in France, and particularly the 
double railway on the right and left banks of the Seine, from Paris 
to Versailles. But even with government aid the Rouen and 
Orleans lines could not have been executed, but for the assist- 
ance of English capital and English hands. And, even while wx 
write, we learn that the whole French system has been deranged ; 
so that the company which had undertaken the great northern 
line to Calais and Lisle on the government conditions, have 
thrown up the cnlcrjirise, and the government will be obliged to 
undertake the work altogether on its own resources. 

Thus, then, though we admit that if it had been possible 
to foresee all that has occurred, a general plan of engineering 
operations might Lave saved a good deal of money, and might 
perhaps have been in some instances more convenient, yet we 
think It has so happened that the general result is near!} as good 
as any a priori s\,stem could Lave produced. 

When the Romans extended their civilizing conquests into 
Britain, they beg.m, and in the course of their occupation per- 
fected, those great lines of road still distinguished by their name* 

* Itiaigtit t>e iiiferrrd tkit tlip aboriginal Britons must have had roads, and good 
loads too, os they had chinotui hut when we also read tliat these chaiiots were driven 
to and fru ut lull s]iecd on any arcidciitul field of buttle, where of course art cfnild not 
(ave removed the uatnial inequa11tu*s of the ground, we know not what to think of it, 
wAd are disjiosed to doubt whether such chariots as could career over the wilds alid 
the woodlcUicls of Caledonia or Andcrida* needed good roads. 
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— ^wiiich have been ever since the main arteries of internal 
ifilercourse and the bases of all later mafication ; and so ably 
were they laid out that it is in a hi^h degree interesting to 
obser^'e to how great an extent they anticipated the lines which 
modern science has adopted «for its railways. It is true that 
the levels of the Roman and the Hail roads were chosen on 
different principles of engineering: the Roman roads looked 
out for fords, and were not deterred by elevated ridges ; 
whereas the railroad seeks for levels, and therefore prefers 
running up valleys; but they both contemplated such a general 
intersection of the country as would jiroduce the most con- 
venient and frequented communication. The following diagram 
exhibits a general view of the direction of the principal Roman 
roads in England. 



The reader will at once perceive that most of these ancient 
roads pass through the same regions and in the same general di- 
rections as the principal lines of railway. 


The 
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The South Eastern^ the London and Birmingthomi^ ^he Grand 
Junction, and the Chester and Crewe, replace the great Wailing 
Street fnim Dover to Chester. 

The Gloucester and Bimiingham, the Derby Junction, and the 
North Midland deviate little fmm a Roman road which Dr. 
Stukeley calls the Ricning Street-"^ 

The Bristol and Gloucester, when it shall be finished, and the 
Ba$h and Exeter, which replaces the southern branch of the Foss 
Way, will complete the old Roman communication between York 
and l*]xetor. 

The Great Western (with a deviation to the northward be- 
tween Reading and Chippciihani) supplies the place of tlie 
Roiiinn iter from London to Batii and Bristol. 

The South Western is eKacily described by Horsley's account 
of the road by which Vespasian marched to the conquest of the 
Isle of Wight. ‘ We have here/ he says, ‘ a military way passing 
from London to Winchester, and one branch of it to the [shore 
opposite the] Isle of Wiglit.’ — Brit. Rom., p. 32- 

Tlie Brighton and the Northern and EAistern would, as originally 
designed, run thiough the whole country traversed by the Eimine 
Street; and the Eastern Counties follows a Roman way which 
Horsley designates as the Tehnield Street. 

The Liverpool and Manchester, Manchester and Leeds, and 
Leed.^ and York, replace the Northern Wat ling Street. 

The railways from York to Newcastle on the east, and from 
Miinchestor to Lancaster on the weft, are nearly coincident with 
the eastern and western Roman ways into Scotland. 

^J’lie Carlisle and Ncn)castle railroad connects the Solway Firth 
and the inoiitli of the Tyne just as the wall and military way of 
Sevents did; «‘vcn the little branch to Maryport is found in the 
Itinera; and still further north the Edinburgh and Glasgow line 
runs thiough the district of the Antonine wall and road. 

There were also Roman roads through North Wales to Bangor 
and Caernarvon, and through South Wales to Miliord Haven ; 
but they are not so distinctly traceable as the others. I'he Lhff 

* There is great doubt and dtlliiulty in n< oiinliiig aoint* of those 'old Hritish names 
with the Roman llwera. Tht- HuHuig Street^ from Dover Ut Chester — the Font Wag 
from Kxeter to Lmrolri mid the Nnrtli sea— -and the Ktmmt Htrwt, fiom Newhaveii near 
liiightun to the Hmnher — Ihcie is no doubt about ; flierc was also a lloinaii road, 
caus'd the Julta/i Wng, wincii ap|)e.irs to liave iUii fioiii the Uristol Ciianiiel somewhere 
near Usk or CaidilV, towards Shrew stiury, and Chester; but the litemng Street, the 
hknuld Stieei, the Akewan Sticet, &c., ore vei^ confused, and the best writeis ci>ntra< 
diet not only each other but even thimnselves^u aUcinptiiig to distinguish them. We 
8iiB|)ect t^t the dilliciilty aiisesfrom these names having herngeaenc, and not /oca/ y 
for we^'lR.d (Higdeii s I’olychroiiicoii, and elsewhere) of a Aoj th IVutlmg Street, far 
bayoTidfie great Clicster road ; and in the aouth of several lnknM Straeit, which' can- 
ikotfhy any possibility, be hi ought into one; and the Atvnan appears in uiiconneUed 
pla^. But, however nnceitam the iiomeiiclalure may lie, there is no doubt at all of 
0IB eaisteiice and direction of the Roman roads as stated in the text. 

Vahi 
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ValeXiw runs for Uiirtjr miles ia one of tl^e supjiosed directions 
of the Julian Way from the neiglibourh4K>d of Cardiff northward. 
So that it appears that about three-fourlbs of the Jiilfaitr Wcyt and 
some of the middle and north-eastern parts of the Fo&s Way^ are 
the only portions of the great system of Roman viatication which 
are not represmUed in the combination of existing or projected 
railroads. 

We do not suppose that the projectors of the various rail* 
ways thought or, at least, cared about the old Rom.^ii roads; 
but those lines of communication liaving been originally selected 
by a wise ami proi'ident people, and the po])u]atiori having 
cemtinued to condense itself along the sides of those channels of 
intercourse, the modern engineers natural!} fell into the same 
general line of operation ; and when we thus find the policy 
and prudence of the Romans^ tlie experience of succeeding 
ages, and the shrewd vigilance of local and ))ii\ute inteiests, 
all coinciding in the choice of these jiiincipal Jnics, wo ventuic 
to doubt whether any Corn mission of Ciovcrnment or any Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons ivould have d(*\ib<7cl aji} thing 
moTG practically useful; and we iheiefore airivc at the satis- 
factory conclusion that -as icgaids the general coinonience— * 
there is not much to regret in what, under a fortunate cuiicur- 
rence of circumstances, has been adopted. 

The great burst, however, of railroad speculation in 1836 
awakened some degree of lei;iblali\e aitcnlion ; and the commit- 
tees OH bills, liolh in the lords and the coiuiiions, began to feed the 
necessity of enacting clauses protecioc f»l the ]mbhc safety and 
interests. Earl} in tliat sesaion, on tin' motion of Air. I^oulett 
Thomson, then l^resident ot the Board of 'i'ladc, a select cojn- 
mitlcc of the House of Commons wa:» ap])ointe<l ‘ to inquire into 
the standing orders of the House ns to railroad bills, and tlie Cfjii- 
ditions wliLcli it may be advisable to leconinieiid for inlnHlucliori 
into such bills with a mew to a futwe scbsion of parliament.' Tlic 
rejwrt was not made till August, and, considering bow many 
railroad bills passed that session, it is to be regietlcd tliat 
a general saving clause, similar to one i ecoiiiniended in a Re- 
port of 1839, for the future intervention of the legislature, 
was not then adojHed. Thai Committee indeed does not seem 
to have thought of entering into such general considerations, 
but confined itself to the ]U'eliininary and very insuflicieut checks 
to be afforded by the future improvement of the standing orders. 
So that the twenty-nine bills <pf 1836, and those of 1837, 1838, 
and 1839, were laboriously battled by promolcis and opposers 
thrcHigli the eommitlces of both Houses of Parliament, witlumt 
any superintendence of the Government, and in a spirit of litiga- 
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tlon, extortlo|i, jabbiojr, bribery, rji 4 general je^tr^vagance, diuir 
graocfiil in its\lctai!|s iarits results. t * 

From tbc very _ piitset, gne ,pf tlie^mo^, prominent eSTecU^of 
lij'e public ignorance ur^^liai really were,. and. Wj^i^e ia^, 

teiifird to accomplish, was the sincere , hprror with which almost 
every bpdy.j-^jjccpt the capitalist an4 the engineer — regaided tbe^ 
invention; there was si gei^ral hostility, wholly ^ininis^ed with 
personal or local interests, against the .very idea of a railroadi^ , A. 
rumour that it was proposed tg bringf such a thing within five 
uiiTes of a pai titular neighbourhood was sufficient to elicit an 
adverse petition to Parliament, agd even a subscription to oppose 
such a fearful nuisance. Oxford^ and Eton would not permit 
the Cheat Wckern bill to pass without special clauses to pro* 
hibit a blanch to Oxford and a station at Slough — nay, when 
the directors attempted to infringe the latter prohibition, by only 
stopping to take up and set down at Slough, they were attacked 
by j)roceojings in Chancery, and interdicted from making even a 
pause, where there noio is the finest and best frequented station 
in England — honoured by the habitual use of the Sovereign, 
and not more enjoyed, we believe, by any class of her Majesty's 
subjects than some of those who had a few years before instigated 
those hostile proceedings. Oxford, too, has now gladly accepted 
the branch it formerly repudiated. 

Besides these foolish but^honest prejudices, which were bad 
enough, there were soon superadded the more formidable obstruc- 
tions of cupidity and Jobbing. railroad Companies appear^ 

in almost every instance that we are acquainted with, to have 
been disposed to treat iiidividtudst wliosc property was required 
for their works, with a candour and liberality which were too 
often met in a spirit of unreasonable opposition and unjustifiable 
extortion ; and so stioog was the general feeling against anything 
that hxiked like a violation of private property, that the Com- 
paiiics submitted to the most unj ust demands rather than venture 
to cqine into collision with individual interests cither before 
committees or juries. The princi|)le of huywg off opposition — 
legitimate to a certain extent— soon assumed a great variety of 
monstrous shapes. Sums of 5,000f 6,000/. ; 10,000/. ; 30,000/. 
35,000/. ; 120,00rt/, have been given — ostensibly for strips of. land* 
but leally to avert opposition.. Many of these cases have found 
jl^^llgity in the courts of law;, but the mischief dgne will be best 
''ekcmplificul by the‘ broad fact,, that In ,one neighbourhood 

jt was "fimnd expedient to bu} oftropposition at a price which, 
irtidef Hhe ordinary calculation of' ijailway profits, woilld oblige 
the tlumpany to ]:;aisc 15,jD00l per annum.of additional tolls — a 
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sum eqtihra)i>Qt to the fares of aibove Gff.OOO third class pasttngers 
from London to the nei^ibourhood in qu^tion.* 

In extreme cases, when all attempts at amicable compromise 
bad failed, and when the Companies were reluctantly forced to 
brings the question to judicial derision, the juries were at first 
found to be full of tbe same antipathies ; and although we believo 
tlmt they seldom if m^er ratified the whole deman<U of the 
c^Ppoping i^arty, they itill^warded very large and sometimes fari^- 
ful compensations. If the present Attorney- General bad no other 
claim to public approbation than his success in checking the anti* 
railroad prejudice, and bringing guch cases within Urn ordinary 
influences of reason and justice, he would deserve to be considered 
as a public benefactor. Happening to be engaged on the part 
of one of the companies, he handled the case in a style not of 
mere advocacy but of equity and common sense, combining a 
liberal regard to private rights with an assertion of what was due 
to public interests, that produced an immediate effect, and led 
to a fairer and sounder method of dealing with all such cases in 
future. We remember reading of one trial in which an eminent 
land-\*alucr was put into the witness-box to swell the amount of 
damages, and he expatiated, in the style usual to those gentlemen, 
on the injury which railroads in general, and particularly the rail- 
road in question, must do by cutting up (as it was phrased) the 
properties they invaded. When this weighty evidence had been 
given, the counsel for the Company put into the witness's hand a 
newspaper, and asked whetEcr a certain advertisement had not 
been written and published by him. The fact could not be 
denied ; and the advertisement being road, ivas found to contain 
a strong assertion of the benefit which the approach of a railroad 
would do to a c;ertain other property then for sale. Tbe jury 
took the very unusual course of giving faith to the auctioneers 
advertisement ; and we do not remember to have seen any sub- 
sequent attempt made to pnive, as a general proposition, that 
railroads were injurious to the estates they approa<‘hed. Since 
thftse earlier cases, the verdicts of juries have generally been— 
with a justifiable leaning to private property — ^not unreasonable : 
but, on the whole, the result is, that the actual expense of 
obtaining the land has been in every case at least double the 
estimate. We have evidence on the South-Western that this head 
of expense, estimated at 90,000/.*, actually amounted to 250,000/. ; 
and we have no reason to believe that this case was singular. 

* Am'aUl 80 much to coiiiure it Is agreeable to liave •omething to applaiuL Th« 
Utt Mr. Laliouchere hail roide au agreement with the EwUrn Cvunitn Itir a poitaga 
tUrotigh hit eetale tiear Chelmsford, at the price of 35,000/. ; his son and successor, tlie 
Hi^ht HoiMturalde Henry I.Abuuclicre, Aiiding the property not deteriorated to tbe 
de^t^ that haul been expected, voluntarily returned to die Comixiny 15,000/. 
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. Still more yexatiooB and rclatirely mare ^ormoini .#iH appear 
the parliamentary and other law expenses to wfaieb ibe jailroaila 
were, and are still, with no great mitigation, subjected. Their 
amount may be stated at an average throughout the emph'e of 
not less than 1800/. a mile! — of which not more than 100f«,per 
mile vfBA required for surveying and engineering. In some cases 
it is estimate that four- fifths of this expense was a dead loss. 
And this monstrous sum represents but half the evil; for* the 
account, as we see it, is umlateral~v/haiever it cost the Com^ 
panics, a sum altogether or nearly equal must liave been extracted 
from the private pocket of their opponents. In a celebrated case 
called the Sione and Rugby line, the inquify laated sixty- 
six sitting days, from February to August, and was again renewed 
the following year, ^hen the bill was finally defeated, at a cost to 
its promoters of, as we have learned, 146,000/. 1 1 1 When we toil 
through the folic i of evidence given on these contested cases— 
when we see the contentious spirit in which they were fought, and 
when wc come at length to a bill of costs at 1800/. a mile, it 
really seems wonderful that, under such a system of litigation and 
extortion, any men could have had the patience and courage to 
have prosecuted these great designs to their completion. 

Fhc first share of the blame of these abuses was attributable to 
the Committees of the House of Commons, which, as then con- 
stituted, were very inadequate, not to say unfit, tribunals for the 
duties with wliich they were charged. It is curious and charac- 
teristic of the mode in which this business has been done, that 
the author of * Raihmys, their Uses and Management/ giving a 
kind of summary review of the merits of the principal engineers 
of the country, hardly alludes to their professional abilities, ,but 
nites them by their skill and temper in the tvitness-box $ tlie ques- 
tion is not which is the best engineer, but which makes the best 
witness : one is too irank'-^anotber too modest ; another this— 
another that ; but the chief aqiplause is for those who are ' firm 
and self-possessed,' and * determined not to be put down by cross- 
examination/— (p. 61.) Volumes could not better describe the 
false and injurious principles on which these inquiries were and 
still are isonducted. 

The condmittees have been latterly much improved by a better 
mode of selection, aiid by tbe increased vigilance and influence 
of the public eye ; but we regret to say that the spirit of delay and 
liligatioil,' though somewhat ciiecked* is Still more than aniatch 
for the best intentioned cominittee,,particularly in the eases Wbich 
Me now the most frequent and important,, of competing lipes. 
first great lines had no opposition from competitors, but now 
pterything is competition. As the prejudices of the public and 
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dztortion of individualt liave diitamiihed; a sUU more formi- 
dable iyatem <rflitigatioo has arisen amongst the oompaniee them- 
selyes, and is daily inmasii^. 

There have b^n this session some forty or fifty oommitlees 
employed in endeavouring to arbitrate between existing and 
embryo railways, or between two embryos struggling for -a sepa- 
« Tate existence, at an enormous expense of time am money ; ami, 
from some cases whicl^have attracted public notice, it seeu^' as 
if the committees are very much in want of some ^venting prin- 
ciple on which to ground their decisions. It is. indeed, one of 
the main faults of that jurisdiction, that it is difficult-— indeed, 
under its preaont constitution, almost impossible— to give it any 
uniformity of either principle or practice. We shall mention 
hereafter a proposition that would tend to correct this evil— but 
at present we must Confine our observations to the existing state 
of things ; and we hope we shall not be thought presuming, if 
wc offer some general observations on the important subject of 
competition — ^first, competition between a new and an old luu^— p 
and. secondly, competition between two new lines. 

As to the first class, we profess ourselves to be great friends to 
the old companies, who, w/ti7e the reguMe were pet doubtful^ made 
great sacrifices and incurred still greater risks m executing these 
wonderful works. It never was imagined that those great trunk 
lines could be in any danger from competition — if it bad been, 
it is probable that, in the earlier days, the great Companies might 
have made some provision against it ; no such thing, however, 
was done, and the surprising success which has attended their 
venture, and the 3 per cents, being at par^ have — not shaken, wc 
hope, but — certainly altered the foundation on which they stand. 
This very fact is a main reason with us for pressing, as far as 
our humble voice can go, on the government and the legislature 
the duty— we say the duty — of protecting existing enterprises, not 
merely as -a matter of private justice, but of public policy also^ 
These giants are not invulnerable. Wise by their experience, and 
rich at their expense, new adventurers are anxious to meet th^ 
on their own grottnd> and to turn against them their own sac* 
cesseSk We fully admit that no reasonable objection can be made 
to distant tmd consequential competition, such as the direct Ermim 
Street line from London to York by Peterborough and lincoJn— 
or that from Winchester to Exeter by Dorsetshire — ^would create 
respectively Sgainst the lines from London to York by Manchester 
and the Chreat Western, They pass through wholly different dis- 
tricts— they have no connexion or rivalry but at their very extre- 
mities: and the old ones were not formed under any expec- 
tation that the new ones were not as likely as themselves to be 
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speculation prJjposes' to riih', t!ifou|;b a 
Some cases nave oiieuri^ed wliere the embryo 
itself of ^ady-inadc works to rcacli both its tcrmiiti/ an^ Vdhs 
for its wHoTc ' lenj^th within 'a few miles of established" lines i 
such ah undertakings can have no' motive whatsoever bui'b jieCh- 
niaiT SpcculntioQ—and oug^ht not therefore to be encbiirdgM 
ih imposition to a wo-k already executed under the sanctidii'bf 
the legislature, and whose success and excellent performance of 
its duty is the only cause of the rivalry with which it is thresat' 
ened. In short, no parallel lines should be admitted frir the flier c 
purpose of drawing off traffic. In common matters of trade and 
shopkeeping such conduct ivould not be tolerated, and in some 
cases not stronger than certain railway competitions that wc 
could mention, Chancery would grant an injunction to prevent 
it. The legislature — like Chancery — is the guatdian of all rights 
not legally defined, and should be equally zealous to protect, not 
merely vested, but equitable interests and this not altogether for 
the advantage of private {)artlcs;, but for public benefit; for we 
take the liberty of repeating that these giants are not invul- 
nerable, and that if they do not receive that degree of protection 
— we go no further— upon the faith of which they were created — 
their ruin and a frightful extent of general calamity may be the 
result, and all because the 3 pe^ cents, are at par, and that certain 
capitalists do not know what to do with their money. 

There is, we admit, a strong impression in the publicMnind, and 
it, of course, makes its way into the commiltces, that competition 
would counteract what popular language calls the Companies* mo- 
nopolies. Wc shall say a word presently on the subject of m&fwpcly, 
—a term never more abused than in its invidious application tO the 
railroad Companies; — here we will only observe that the worst form 
of monopoly that a railroad can take is that which must be priiducod 
by the kind of competition wlitcli we deprecate. TheCompaiifes 
will do exactly what the old stage >coach proprietors used to do— ^ 
they ran at each other with low prices till one was beaten and 
gave in — ^the victor then ran both afacbes and raised the fares to 
reimburse him for the ex]>cnsc of the struggle. So, as we have 
seen in the Manahester and Cfewp, and the Birmiiiglutm dUd 
where tWo lines — like a great hole for the great cat, Olid 
a litii'if^Ifble for the little cat — wfere employed to dd the Work of 
one, ibb natural result ensued, and the pitbtic liow pays ’a ‘higher 
priccTor wof^e drcommonlation. * In all sueli struggles tbere W^ll 
be for six months viblent Competition anti low priees-^but CfjUn- 
bihation, high prices; and inferior acc:omm4:)dati(!ai kvesdfe -to 
low — for if the Legislature will not take ditC care 'Of the^ ©Oiti- 


panics. 



Pflpie«^4^j9.,Coinjianie8 wil) be. forc^ to. takc( juiidjoe.c^e. pf 
tbeipKlvps,, fonil ejilier case the pjibjic at latw will tbe 
greatest,si;iffet;e^ We rcalljf do npt t]iink that m England anjr 
considerable hues are pceded beyond those which we already 
have, with tbpse/our new ones to Holyhead, to Milfonl, to Ply- 
mouth and, Corriwalh a;id tg Shrewsbury, which would create no 
oompeution; and the completion of those already existing — the 
South-Western to Dorchester aiid Exeter^ the North-EastejUt to 
Uncolp, and the Eastern Cpunties to Norwich*— tbe continuation 
to Yarmouth being already finished. The general scheme of the 
greater Hues would then be this;— 
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carrying out, as w^c have already shown in almost every point, the 
old Roman system, and capable of being extended, as it was, by 
branches and stations : they intersect the country so conveniently, 
ifaa^.ihere is liardly a populous district in England which Jina 
hitherto had its Macadamized road and its posting-house, that 
might not connect itself with one of these trunk .lines— by 
branches seldom exceeding twenty miles in length, which, for 
short distances and wheic Uie traffic was small, might, in the 
first instance, be woikccl by horses. Every possible enrourage- 
meiit should, be given to the great Companies to supply the lateral 
branches of their respective neighbourhoods, either on their own 
aec(Hint, os,f what woukl be still safer and belter, by some kin^ of 
partnmshlp.or connexion with the local interests. We believe wo 
may say with confidence that wherever a local interest chooses tq 
make a bronchi uny of thp great companies would, be re^dy to 
rent r it at four perMcent on the cost, though such a line as a 
estobliahjnent might probably not poy tlireOi For the 
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sake of the public, then, end to steer thoi^ great works be^^* 
tween the Scylla and Chary belts of bankruptcy, or monopoly, » 
Committees should not— in any case that we can oontempletow. 
sanction a parallel line, of which the true motive is onlya dwidend 
— the Legislature having already assigned that district and that 
dividend to another party, which bas not by any breach of the 
original contract forfeited its claims. 

^tween two new lines the case is somewhat different, but (he 
principle of Legislative guardianship is there also applicable. It 
may seem very hard that, with the 3 per cents, at par^ capitalists 
should not be allowed, with their eyes open and after due warning, 
to embark their money in concerns which they believe may be 
profitable, and which at least must be useful. The same argument, 
however, might be used in favour of all bubble schemes, which 
the Legislature has alwa 3 ^s shown a strong disposition to dis<- 
countenance as far as it could, even when it had no direct power 
of interference ; and, now, when its power is not only direct, but 
indispensable to the execution of the project, it is surely bound to 
see that it docs not sanction a wanton waste of public as well as 
private resources— for we need not stop to prove that every failure, 
or even imperfect execution of such a work is a public loss. 
And this leads us to observe, that when we see so extravagant a 
number as 66 petitions for railway bills brought in this session, 
wc cannot but doubt the policy that has been adopted of faci- 
litating thoughtless and adventurous schemes, by the reduction of 
the deposit from 102. to 51. per cent, on the estimates. If indeed 
railroad speculation had been on the wane — if there had been an 
indisposition, either from want of will or of means, to undertake 
works of acknowledged utility — it might have been right to revive 
and encourage the spirit of adventure ; but just at the moment 
of so great and extraordinary a burst of speculation as cannot but 
alarm one for its prudence, the throwing in an additional incea^ 
live, w^hich is at the same time a diminution of the public security, 
is at variance wilii all our ideas of sound policy. 

‘ But this mistake, as we presume to think it, having been 
made, it only becomes the duty of oommittees to exercise the 
greatest possible vigilance in checking visionary and ruinous 
projects by a careful examination of the estimates of cost and 
profits, and, above all, in sanctioning nothing for the c<miplei> 
tton of which they ahall not have all reasonable guarantees-^ 
of wfajkih "^the best of all is a capital tliat leaves ample raargin fop 
uneMbHflrted expenses. They should recollect that on the lines 
pktfi(ned by the wisest heads and conducted by the ablest hands, 
jd|V>excess of the actual cost over the original estimates— awdled 
I#' enormously, as we have stated, by the unexpected amoant 



ehairgeg and land piirobases*>r^a8 still more formidably 
increased by tbe inadequacy of the ealeuluted prices of work tmd 
materials^ by the discovering of necessary alterations^ and by un- 
foreseen difficulties and accidents. In some cases, no doubt,' 
the estimates were kept intentionally low — ^to attract subscribers 
and to conciliate committees ; but for much of the excess the 
engineers of the earlier lines were liable to little blame ; with 
thi^ all was matter of experiment---nay of guess, before they 
were allowed to make experiments. Tbe data — even when any- 
thing entitled to the designation of datum occurred — were dl 
uncertain, and some of them turned out to be fallacious, and so 
of course were the calculations formed upon them. Kstiinates, 
for example, were made for moving many millions of cubic yards 
of earth at 6d. the cubic yard^ and contracts were actually offered 
and taken at that rate, — while, in fact, it turned out that Is. was 
the lowest average at which the work could really be done, and 
it, on some lines, amounted to 1^. 6d. Here was something of 
original miscalculation on the part not merely of the engineeis, 
but — ^which justifies the engineers — of the contractors ; yet, it 
must be recollected, on behalf of both, that the sudden anc! exten- 
sive demand for this kind of labour tended to increase prices 
beyond what might have been at first a fair calculation. I'he 
same observation applies to materials: the enormous demand 
raised prices enormously. 

The progress of tlie works too was accompanied, or indeed 
rather outrun, by the exigencies of public expcctaiiou. Station- 
houses were required of a more commodious, and even ornamental 
character than hail been at first thought of. i'or instance, the 
London terminus of tlie Birmingham line was brought at a vast 
expenditure from Primrose Hill to Euston Square, and there 
completed with those noble edifices which, tiiough not exceeding 
whac their position and uses justify, mire certainly not contem- 
plated in the original estimate. 

So, also, difficulties of mere engineering occurred — of which 
some, no doubt, were the result of inexperience or miscalculation — 
but the most important were such as no foresight could have 
a priori guarded against — as when in the heart of one of the 
great tunnels a subterranean river was tapped, which had to 
be led away at a great expense — as when a great embankment 
was. obftterv^ gradually to sink without any visible cause or 
e&et, till the adjoining fields were at length seen to rise, the 
superincumbent mound haring jyeaetrated into some less solid 
stratum below, and by there expanding its base, elevated, without 
otherwise disturbing, the adjoining surface--as when, after cutting 
through high perpendicular rocks, a soft stratum was arrived 
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fiiumlatioii va» fo be l^ilt jundcr these walb of natuiml’ vodt^' 
^ when a via4uct having -been plamed aervaan ^kte and doq^ 
valley on a scries of lofty arches, in the .oourse of execution it 
was found that the place of one orUie centre pillass bappened lo 
conie exactly ov^ an ancient coal pit, whose iiKMith had^ been 
filled up and obliterated— here a suificiei]Ut foundatioa was to^be^ 
created in the honey-coinbed strata^ at a <great and arybretetabh 
expense. 

These are but specimens of an infinite variety of drcunistanoea 
which might bo produced to excuse in some degree the ex- 
traordinary excess of expenditure over estimate which ail ilia 
railroads exhibit, . It must^ we fear, be admitted that every rail- 
way exhibits more or less improvidence and mismanagement; 
but we must add that much of the evil was ineritable, and mueb’ 
more of it excusable, under the novelty and peculiarity of the oir- 
curostances. 

Let us take, for instance, the Blaekwall or Greenwich lines — the 
most disastrous we believe of alb For each of these there liright 
have been alleged the two active principles of alb railway suc- 
cess — business and pleasure. We have seen that in the very 
dawn of railway projects Dr. Anderson tvas for tiying the first 
experiment in the direction of Blaekwall, even before the docks 
in that district had acquired anything like their present ex- 
tension. It might have been also supjiosed that the Green- 
wich line would have hwl a vast passenger trafiic-^and -so it 
seems that it has; but there was this cfmnterbalance on both 
these lines, which we know not how any commission could 
hav 9 redressed — that every foot of ground was to be bought at 
prices that would have purchased some yards of an ordinary way, 
and the lines had to be raised throughout u{Hm fuersand orcbesw 
thus the charges of construction were enormous, while there was * 
no reason whatever , that the charges of eonvei/anoe should ^ be 
any higher than in other places; — on the contrary, from theelasses 
of persona expected t(» use tliosc railroads, the projectors ought 
to have calculated on lowe^r fares. To pay300*>000b a^^inile^ 
for roads that lead only to the muddy purlieus of Blaekwall or 
the narrow neighbourhood of Gtecnwich, and in both cases liable 
to the competition of water-carriage, was, we aflmit, a very ha- 
zardous speculation; but we know not that Gnvemntent, nr 
even thq;>Lcgia]atim, oould or should' have prevented men who 
bad,o^||tol to spare , making an experiment which fioiild wjur^ 


an enffHaiiiing atid ucdTul ;work tntgYit lie conipottcct (if tli^ cunpul 
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no< otkgTi parfy, add jras mdrbt^h^^eidsl^'ihSld ' Dlik^T of 

BridgewalerV. fine idear df -Uss tiami/ ndr ^so ad Htd 

'xinnff/iir* of.espee&Bg tlmtliminoti^ tbe rdta 

of . twelfemlca air faoar; atid;%fa»tt'^tt^ who cdn say, in the Vidd*^ ' 
sUndaa.of ^1 aoeh ? traitsaetiokis/ that these depress i^ncerAd’' 
inay notexpmeiioe V'tom of fortmie 7 Sapjiose, for instance, that; 
ihe:Dover^Tailroad had, as u might have doAe,-comtniinicated with* 
GM^eawich, Woolwich, GTarcsend, Sheetness, Rochester, Chat- 
ham, Canterbury, Sandwich, Deal, and Dover — to say nothings 
of^the towns in the Hie of Thonct— ^-the Gteenwieh' line would no 
doubt have paid; ^or suppose the Black wall to become’ part of d 
successful project for iliminishtng the delays and risks of the river 
navigation v^who will say that it may net at last obtain a profitable 
traffic? £ver}' line jia^s enormously for its London ter minus-— 
but these two lines may be ecmsidetiAl as all terminm. * 

But for any pecuniary improvidence t>r extra^vigahce In the 
undertaking or execution of tljesc works, which we think we have 
shown no disposition to treat too lightly, we must beg leave, on 
the other hand, to suggest some weighty motives of consolation 
or even of congratulation. If we liavc paid dearly, we Inive at 
least not squandered our money on trivial or temporary objects. 
We. have, in return lor our expen<liiure, the greatest — the most 
important— the most enduring, and, if not wantonly disturhi^d hy ' 
inipnideni leyislation, the most profitAble works; taken a| together, 
that the world possesses. Wc might, perhaps, have hawl them' a 
little cheaper ; but wc have them ! and the vVhole expenditure— 
if somewhat increased by inexperience or rivalry— -has, at least, 
been amongst ourselves. 

There never was, wc believe, any public undertaking so entirely 
domestic in all its advantages. The work came, too, when and 
where it was most wanted — in the crisis of the Poor Law transi- 
tions^and' it has fructified over the wh<ile face of the country,—^ ' 
viailing. every district through the expanse of the empire, and em- 
bracing every rank and interest, from the mansion to the in;uiu- 
factwyr^ihe palace to the cottage. It came, too, in a crisis of 
another nature— that of a superabundance of unemployed capital, 
and when people were raivnOg into the wildest, the silliestll^ and' 
the most ruinous speculations. Tlie British capital invested in 
raiboads— m^pensive, if you will, but solid, enduring^ vivifying ' 
wovks^ts about* 60,000,000/. 'J’hc capital risked — ue.fear wO' 
might say '/of^^in'^ Foreign' Ldana is computed at not lesS tbait ' 
121^0,000/.; to which may be added 6i4G4,000/. of British 
capital paid up on Foreign Mining speculations, de>cribeiL<.riii 
Sp^ckipao> (p*^ j|51),jas * bciag» with oiie..or two 

exceptions, utterly worthless, and on entire loss of the capital cih- 
f ’ barked 
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burked in them ;* and also a 4,500^000/. paid up capital on British 
Mining^ eompanies, designated^ by the same authority, as ' not only 
Complete failures, but memorable proofs of the folly and eupt^ 
dity of British capitalists, on the one hand, and of the knavery 
of their projectors, on the other ’ {ib. p« 153) — making a total of 
capital — ^nearly unproductive, where pot entirely lost— -of upwards 
of 130,000,000/. Whereas, the 60,000,000/. invested in our railroads 
are not only represented by solid works and substantial property, 
but pay, on the average, 5 per cent., that is, 2 per cent, more 
than the public securities of the state ; for, though it is true that 
some of these undertakings pay at present but little interest, anU 
others less than 3 per cent., yet w'e believe the average is quite as 
great as we have stated it, and in such a case as this, the average is 
peculiarly important, because the great capitalists are understood 
to be mixed up in many of these concerns, and it is satisfactory 
to believe that a great body of those who might suffer from the 
depressed shares are, fortunately, holders also in the more bene* 
ficinl lines. In short, all that can bo alleged of extravagance and 
extortion m the creating these great works is really inconsiderable 
(compared with the follies and frauds of those wild speculations 
which it has helped to check i and we turn with pleasure and 
with pride from the mortifying recrdlection of Spanish Bonds, 
Mexican Mines, and American Banks, to those splendid and sub- 
stantial trophies gnd treasures of domestic industry and native 
science, which combine individual profit with public convenience 
and national prosperity. 

But it is not because the result has been on the whole so tii- 
umphant that wc should be indifferent to past or careless of 
future errors. We should not forget that, gigantic as has been its 
progress, mechanical locomotion is in but the infancy of its 
existence, and probably very far from the maturity of its power. 
Wo arc therefore very glad to see public attention, both in and 
out of Parliament, so actively directed to this important subject. 
The profession of civil engineer haa received a large development, 
and such an accession of numbers and talents as constitute an iin- 
porlant class of educated society/ There are already, we Relieve, 

no 


* This is not an'occosion to enter fully into, and yet we cannot help noticing 
Ihe visible, and in general heucHuial, lufluein^ of railrciad travdling public 
manners The daily exercise of habitt? of economy and punctual tty*^t|ie civ^ty> 
.iiid coii4%vP)iroduced by the practice of not feeing die Conlpnilies* eertauls-^ie 
hriugivtg^'^rlous ranks and classes of mankind into more familiar intercourse and 
bfl^ bamour with each otber-^the emancipation of the fair sex, and particularly of 
tjW'asiddle and bigh^ classes, from tlie probioitioo from travelling in piwljc carriages, 
%]^ch With the majority was a prohibition from travelling at nil— the opportonitivs, 
ebffequcntly improved, of making agreeable aoquaintaaoes--*the eiroulatiofi)as it were. 
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no thM four uo^pupcrs e^peciany dedicated to raili^y and 
en^nemng cfbncerifa-^ll 'Conducted, as far as tve have seen» witli 
coitsidibrftbl^r ahStity^Bitd with as much candour and impartiality 
as can be expected on subjects of great novelty and doubts and so 
pregnant with pecuniary interests and professional rivalries. 

The pamphlets^ whose titles we have placed at the head of this 
artiddj are some of the many which every day produces, and 
which are at least evidence of the interest taken by the public on 
the subject of railroads. That which calls itself Raihvay Re- 
fotm has attTaf;ted some attention, not fmrn cither the ability or 
the candour of the writer, nor even from any considerable know- 
ledge of the subject, but on the old ground that ' ho who goetb 
about to persuade mankind that they are ill governed ’ — wheiljer by 
kings, ministers, or boards of directors — ‘ shall seldom fail of willing 
auditors.’ H is first practical scheme was a general reduction of rail- 
way fai*es to one-third of the present amount; — a rate which lie 
seems to have fixed on from the fact of the expense of woiking 
the London and Birmingham being about one-third of tlie gross 
receipts — which would be, in any case, a very unsatisfactory datum 
for a general system, but is here a dow nright misrepresentation, 
os the expenditure on the London and Birmingham^ 33 per cent., 
is much lower, compared with its receipts, than any other in the 
kingdom — the average of thirty principal railroads being 45 per 
cent. But even the reduction of two-thiids would not satisfy the 
growing appetite of this reformer — for to a third edition he has 
' prefixed an advertisement, in which he proposes a reduction of 
lares a la Rowland Hill : — 

Sixpenny fares to Brighton, and half-crown fares to Liverpool — which, 
though they may seem low, u oulcl yield a profit of 200 per cent, on the 
cost oftransmission, including every expense connected with the manage- 
ment — a sum amply sufficient to pay the dividends on the invested 
capital, provided that the reduction of fares would have the efiect in this 
country that it has done in others, viz. in increasing the number of p is- 
sengers in nearly the same ratio as tlic fares are decreased.’ 

Wc can place but small reliance on a writer w»ho publishes a 
bulky pamphlet filled with arithmetical and statistical details, and 
labbured with the utmost apparent accuracy of calculation to prove 
the possibility of a general reduction of fares to one-third i and 
then, in two or three lines of a third jumps to double the 

reduction he first' thought possible, viz. to one-sixth, and in the case 
of Brighton (for which the lowest present fare is five shill ings) and 

of the current com of the intellect — and the general tone of mutual ' frankness and 
civility so observable in railroad travellers, and so new tn the Enylttk diaracter, 
an pToduciog rapid and imyorteiit effects — arid it seetns as if we might say of this new 
arS.— as cf thS'old-^' fimidlit motes, wee sinit esse feros.* 
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* some otlier coinpaiiies ’ ta one-tenih I A nd in order to soften down 

some of the gross inconsistency of these propositions, he has had 
recourse to such silent olteraUans in ihe .text of .his.w<)dli^ en the 
following:-— > - , 

FirMt and Second Edition*. Third Edition. 

* In the railway reform which 1 * In the railway refoiin w)iich I 

propuse, the reduction is only one- propose, .the reduction is the 
thirds and the decrease in tlic re- same proportion [i. e. one^sispiK^ 
ceipts from the railways I have and the decrease in the receipts fi^ni 
estimated at a •}). 60. the railways 1 have estimated vX a 

million and a p, 60. 

This is a glorious specimen of statistics : from preciseW tjie 
same data, expressed in the same w'ords and figures, and enforced 
by the self-same arguments, the author arrives at conclusions so^ 
morniously different, 

Aguin, be ask', in all the editions, 

' The number of passengers during the last year was about nineteen 
million, which would avemge, as near as possible, one journey to each 
individual in the community. Should wc be justified in assuming that 
that number would, after the pioposed cliungc, be qvmUrphdl ^ — 
and he answers — 

First and Second Editions, Third Edition, 

* I think NOT. ‘ I think w’k might. 

• On some lines ve could not even * On all lines wc might fui^ly 

* calculate on that increase. . . . On a few lines the number 

‘ I helievc^ would he quininpled, ‘ might be increased nearly ten-fold, 
* Taking the whole, 

‘ I do NOT think ‘ I think 

* we could culculntc on a much greater increase than in the ratio of 

‘ five to two; * five to one,; 

* say, in round numbers, 

• from nineteen to fifty milliom / / ’ * one hundred millions ! ! * 

Bound numbers with a vengeance ! ‘ From nineteen to 

millions;* and from these, as a maadmum, to one hundred miWiona 
as a minimum. We need say nothing of the logic that draws such 
extravagant inconsistencies from the self-same premises ; nor of 
the candour that, by such slight typographical changes, and with- 
out anything to call the reader’s attention to the Variance, inukcs 
altcrntions so important and so contradictory. But it ii not only 
over his own hgiires that he exercises this legerdemain. He treats 
in life same style what bo sebros to quote as the official returrist*^ 

* Thelimount received from pesseugers for the year^ending th61^tH 

June, 1842, was— . ^ ' i.-. < t*. - 



Second EditionM. 'Third Edition. ’ ' * 

^ ,681/., or 2s. \Qd. from each" ^ t 3,-359,(114/; 16'A' bd:* in' Greu$ 
iKiduaL* alonc-^eseh passenger, mr 


an 
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nn ttvet'ag«, being' cxonveyed 18 

' mtleii and paying 3r. 6</.’ 

' It fa nb I>ilskiias9 of dura fo reootieile these variances .* we onljr 
produce them to justify our total rejection of the author^s statistical 
authority-^atid to excuse ourselves from entering into any further 
cliscusaion of the project of raising 200 per cent, profit on all the 
railroads of the kingdom by a general rate of less than a half far- 
rtiW pet tnile. 

The other works pictitioned at the head of our article, and many 
more which Wq have not room to mention, though they all, or 
almost all, advocate, like the author of * Railway RcforiUj’ a 
general reduction of fares, and the administration of railroads 
as a department of flie Government, do so in a much better 
temper and with clearer and soberer views ; but still with a 
great leaning towards exaggerating tlie advantages to be derived 
from a change in the system of management, and a tendency 
to censure, we think unjustly, successive administrations for not 
having sooner and more decidedly interfered with the manage- 
ment of all railroads. Indeed there are some points in which 
more was both said and done than was either discreet on public 
principle, or just to the railroad companies — ns wc shall have 
occasion to show. 

In 1839 another select committee was appointed on the pro- 
position of the Government, of which the late Lord Sydenham 
was .again chairman^ ‘ to inquire into the state of railrofid coin- 
miinications and to report their observations.' They made two 
reports ; one in April, that a clause be inserted in all future rail- 
way bills to the following eflFect ; — » 

' fie it further enacted, that nothing herein contained shall be deemed 
or construed to exempt the railway by this or the said recited Acts 
authorized to be made, from the jirovisions of any gcuernl Act relating to 
railways which may pass during the present oi any future sessiun 

clause which, though not, we think, very efTocLively worded, 
announced an iinjiortant principle. Later in the session the 
Committee presented a seaind and more general report, wJiich, 
though it contains a few observations which we believe to be erro- 
neous, and such as a committee with our subsequent experience 
W^uld not now make, is on the whole vesy valuable, and parti- 
cularly us being the i'oundation of the e.vistmg system of railroad 
legislation,. It was oir it that \ias founded the Act of 1840, 
kuuwQ as ' Lord Seymour’s Act/ and an extension of *it, intro- 
duced ill 1842 — which gave to the Committee of the Privy 
Council (usually called the Board of Trade) certain powers of in- 
spection and superim^endence over railways. These are, indeed, 
very limtied^ and touch but a few of the most prominent public 

interests ; 
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interests ; but the Act was an important i4ep, not only because its 
provisions were practically useful, but because it' was an assertion 
of the right of nrliament to exercise on adequate oceasiotirits 
supreme authority oyer the special legislation by which a mlroad 
company had been originally constituted — a right which, indu- 
bitable as we think it in the abstract, there were parties who 
affected to doubt. 

The main points are that no new road shall be opened for 
traffic without the previous examination and sanction of a govern- 
ment inspector ; that the Board of Trade shall have a right to call 
for returns of traffic, &c. ; that every case of accident shall be 
reported within forty- eight hours ; that the Board of Trade shall 
have power to sanction alterations of dangerous crossings — the 
acquisition of additional land for the purposes of safety— the mode 
of joining new roads to existing lines — and, finally, to arbitrate 
and adjudicate on several matters which, under the previouBly 
existing acts, belonged to other jurisdictions. In consequence of 
this Act, the Board of Trade has created within itself a Railway 
department, consisting of an Inspector General, who has hitherto 
been an officer of her Majesty’s corps of Engineers, and two civil 
superintendents, Messrs, rorter and Laing, all acting under and re- 
])orting to the Board of Trade. Though this department has by la\y 
little direct authority, and works chiefly by inquiry and suggestion, 
wc have no doubt that it has produced most beneficial and imporUint 
results. It not only collects from all the railways a vast quantity 
of statistical information, but it informs itself, in the minutest 
detail, of every accident that occurs all over the face of the em- 
pire, and brings them into one synoptical view, where their causes 
and consequences may be exhibited and compared, and afford the 
surest data for prevention and correction. The railroad Companies 
have, of course, felt the liveliest interest in guarding against 
acci^nts ; but they also had a natural desire that those which did 
occur should make as little noise as possible. This — besides the 
obvious objections to a system of hmhinff»vp in a concern, in all 
the practical results of which the public have so diiect an interest 
— had this further bad effect, that no one eye could reach and no 
one ear could hear the variety of accidents, on the collective 
examination of which only an adequate system of prevention could 
be framed. Now every accident, of whatever character, is regis- 
tered in distinct classes, and every serious case is person^ly 
inquired iuto on the spot in all its details by the Inspector-tieneral, 
ami once a year a general report is published of all the rulroad 
jnfprihation that has been acquired by the department. This 
;{KibUcity stimulates the %'igilance of the Companies to prevent 
-accidents, and helps the collcetive body of engineers to a better 

^ understanding 
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undmtandin^ of. tbe prevailing mischiefs and the most efficient 
remedies. The report for the past jear furnishes the following 
comparison of railroad accidents, attended with danger to the 
passenger public^ since the department hai been in operation 


Ysaus. 

Accidents. 

Persons killed. 

Persons hurt. 

, 0 ^fil(e«tmialed bydoublingl 
\ the last five mouths) / 

56 

44 

262 

1841 

29 

24 

72 

1842 

10 

5 

14 

1843 

5 

3 

3 


Of the three persons killed in 1843, om only^ as wc before said, 
was a passenger not being himself to blame. 

This satisfactory result has, no doubts been partly produced by 
the greater vigilance and the Increasing experience and skill of 
the persons practically employed ; but when we see so marked 
a diminution of accidents in the face of an enormous increase 
of traffic^ wo cannot but attribute a large share of tiie merit to the 
superintendence of the Board of Trade. The personal inspec- 
tions, especially, of Sir Frederick Smith, and of his successor 
Major-General Paslcy, have been of obvious and important prac- 
tical. advantage, and will be found of great prospective utility ; 
and the reports themselves contain a mass of information, which — 
though with some deficiencies, and other minor errors'^~'Will, in 
time, form a most valuable storehouse of railroad statistics. 

One of the powers given by the Bill to the Board of Trade, 
that of altering dangerous crossings, is worth a little special 
notice — as an exemplification of the serious difficulties which 
railroads had, and still have, to contend with in matters of ap- 
parently minor importance. In the earlier R^iilway Acts the 
superior consideration given to the existing highwuys was strangely 
shown by directing that wherever the two roads crossed on a level 
there should be gates erected across tlw railroads to be opened 
only when a railroad carriage was about to pass — the public riglits 
of the highway beii^ tixi inviolable to be interrupted except for 
the shortest possible moment of time. We need not expatiate on 

* For instiuce, tbe deparlmeiit justly cougratulates itself on the diminution of the 
nifttiber of ax;cideiit« (as above stated)— a diminution which woulti, of course, be tiie 
tuore or less remarkalile from the increased number of passengers in eac^ year. But 
tbe rcfwrtotilyaays generally, Mbe tiumber of passengers travelling by railway, tbtriftg 
each has not b^Ji less than 24,000,000,' as if there had been no increase in the 
Jbih' yeafs; wbeteSi wc dud in the ' Report for 1842,' p. vii., the numbers staM at 
one-fourth less, vis. 18,000,000. This is an important Uisefe^icy in a statisticjd de- 
tad » inaudy inaueuciug die matter under eonsidetolion. 
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title grosf absurdity and fri§pb|ful paril of thia regulation/ 'Kepdalcd 
by tbe Act of - I842» wbicb pmvided, in accordaheie with' the 
general Highway Ac^ that the gntei should be placed Me 
Uirnp{Jie~n>cul ; bat the ent^rmoos danger of tbn" old arrangements 
bitd created so strong an impression on the jniblie tnitid against 
cp^sings on the leveh that Committees hare generally prohibited 
such crossings, and forced the Companies to erect ' bridges' ^ and 
so sacred have the old roads been still considered, that every- 
l^ody sees that, nitlicr than give a bend Uy the highway where 
a bend is of no iiu]N)rtance at all, the raiiwnj^s' hare beeti ,|iut 
to all the ncUlilional cost and inconvenience of sheteAmAges, as 
they arc called ; we ourselves know several instances, and wc 
believe there may be many hundreds, in which the Comjianies 
have been put to serious expense where a sufficient deviation ot 
the old road might have been made with little outlay and np 
public inconvenience. The consequence of this system, and of 
the exigencies of jirojn ietors as to rights of way, has been that, On 
the average of railways throughout England, it is computed that 
there are at the very least nine bridges every four miles ! There 
can be £ic» doubt that crossings on the level should be avoidetl 
wherever it can reas^)nably be done, and in frequented thorough- 
fares it must be done, at whatever cost ; but in the majority of 
country roads, gates, duly lucked and only to he opened by the raiU 
road officer for the occasional use of the highway traffic, would be 
as safe as any other portion of the road : and we are glad to have 
on this point the concurrent opinion of so important and un- 
biassed n judge as Major-General l^asley, in his report to the 
Board of Trade, 17ih Match, 1843. No one but an engineer 
can perfectly understand to what great, and wc may now venture 
to add unnecessary, expenses, not merely in excavating roads and 
buihUtig bridges, but in altering their general levels, the Com- 
ptMiies have been subjected by stipulations of this sort-^just, no 
doubt, in some cases — but extended to all by prejudice and mis- 
exmeeption. One of the most serious instances of the abuse both 
ways— that is, building and not building bridges— that we recol- 
lect, is the entrance of the South- Western into Southampton, where 
the proprietors <if a road leading to a bridge whicli is private pro- 
perty and little used, forced the company, by a chancery suit, to 
raise a long embankment and carry a very expensive bridge over 
the railroad; while, half a mile further on, it crosses on the level 
three or four much-frequented streets and roads in the suburbs 
of the tow*n. 'J'he bridge could have been well spared where it 
has been erected, and would, be most beneficially placed over 
one of the other coirnnuTiicntions. 

These details may seem at iirst sight too minute for the hind 

of 
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of getieral yiew tbat wo pfofeis ^ fak^, but it if onljr bjr^d» < 
Monal eapositum of such details that we can make this geneiul 
difficulties of the csase intelligible. . ^ 

In tbe^Aeport of the committee of 1839 was first advanced U 
ind of imputation^ which has been since exai^igerated and swollen 
into a topic of popular declamation — namely, that the railway 
companies were negligent of the wants and feel^s of the poor 

*The injurious effect of the railway system upon the poor classes of 
passengers will he mere severely felt, as other means of cheap traveUin| 
by stsge-coachesi carrier’s carts, and waggons are gradually superseded.* 
1839^ p. 8. , . 

We feel it to be our duty to protest against this paragraph 
itscjU', and against the practical inferences which have been drawn 
from it, as false in fact and erroneous in principle. We are, in 
the first place, satisfiedi that railroads have enlarged the number of 
poor travellers and with a considerable^ increase of com- 

fort; and, secondly, we rather fear that * the injurious efibct of the 
railway system* is likely to be the very reverse of what the com-‘ 
inittee a^ip^ehended — by rendering travelling tf>o clieap and easy — 
unsettling the habits of the poor, and tempting them to impron- 
dofit migration. Short trains round great towns can scarcely be 
too cheap, and >ve wish them, including pleasure trips, to be as 
frequent as the necessary business of life either requires or Will 
allow. But W'6 are by no means for stimulating by dispropor- 
tionate facilities the propensity of the poor to leave their tainilies 
and usiial employoicnts to seek their fortune in other districts, 
wliere the foi tune tbc‘y find is commonly nothing but misfortune. 
It is stated by the sensible author of ‘ llailways, their Uses alid 
Management, ’ .that the prudent Scotch arc bad railroad cus- 
tomers, and that, *as passengers for a railway, any small English 
town Would give 'more than Glasgow,' the most populous city 
in Scotland (p. 33), Travelling for rich or poor is an ingre- 
dient in the economical statistics of human life. If used for 
'pleasure it must be paid for — if for business lipays itself— mCL its 
2 )i'icc should range about the medium that should not, on the one 
hand, encourage idle gadding, nor, on the other, impede the circu- 
lation of labour, and its tendency to make its way to a natural level. 
The poor ttiemselves have a proverbial saying that * three re- 
moves are as bad as .a lire,’ and we, for our own parts, believe 
that for the poqr in general cheap travelling will be found to be 
tUe,.dearcst thing, in the world. .But the truth is, that in this 
casc» a^riu Ma Rowland Hill’s scheme^ the interests of the poor 
are Vought forward^ to obtain a popularity for changes in which, 
of all classes, the poor have really least concern. • 

As the practical question here b obviously of great importance — 

tOL. f.XXIV. NO. CXLVIl. s and 
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] ftnd that is in truth mticb {rreftter even thati it it first niehtap* 
prars-^-'Wc shall be excused for giving some instances of the'ntis- 
represeniations. ad captandum vulgusi which have been made on 
this subject. The first allegation is that the railroad cotnpaniet did 
not originally condescend to make provision for poor travellers, 
and only did so * when they found their monopoly xomhi he ineem* 
plete without it' {Railway Reform, p. 8*) Now this is a groM far* 
version of the facta. When the railroad companies began to think 
of passenger traffic, they looked to what was already in mtist- 
Once— they found nothing but posting and stage coaching^onA 
thought only of supplying the place of the vehicles they meant 
to banish, and hence they had only first and second class ter- 
yinges— the first answering to post-chaises and stage-coach insides, 
the other to the outsides : and the highest fares were generally less, 
and never, that we know of, more than those of the stage-coaches. 
As to the allegaiion that Companies in general — and by name the 
JLondon and Birmingham — added tbiid-class carriages to secure 
their monopoly by driving all the coaches off the road— we need 
only say, that the lowering first and second class fares might drive 
rival coaches oiT the road, but does the writer expect us to believe 
that any coach could have remained on the road with no patronage 
but that of third-class passengers, w ho are in fact the waggon 
or canal-boat class who never went by coach? This charge is 
reproduced in a still more ofTensive shape against .the Liverpool 
and Manchester, and in a way which proves either that some 
strange animosity has blinded the writer, or that he really knows 
Uotbmg of what he is writing about : — 

* Such is the system [of higti fares] carried out on the Liverpool and 
Manchester and other arisiocratical companies that are unaware ofli- 
cigll} that there exist any poorer classes at all, oral least refuse torecog-^ 
nise them as belonging to the community. There is'iu reality a law on 
these railways which forbids any poor man travelling, more, binding 
than an act of parliament; there aie many wave of evading an act of 
parliament, but none that 1 am aware of in evading the of a police- 
man in attempting to pass the barrier tvithout the requisite ticket, and 
thus the “ Liverpool and Manchester” works and wins its way.* — Rail-^ 
way Reform, p. 37* 

This concluding sentence seems to imply that one of the hard- 
ships inflicted on the poor by this * aristociatical company' is 
that a person who endeavours to pass without a ticket that 
is, to rob them — is liable to be stopped. This by way of a 
grievance is as new and as wonderful as locomotion itself ; but we 
pasi that to arrive at the fact that this ' aristocratical company re- 

;^ses to recognise the poor as a part of tlte community' Why or 

I how 7 We oonnot guess, unless it be diat«^and for the reasons 

we 
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charge for about ^e^'wjbQ^ otber 

; rgilirayi^ <^bargo for tbpir'^aecoDd aiid third 'about 2(f. gild; 
TuapecriF^y.* 

]|^t there i« a further and greater misrepreientotiou oh ihii 
poiui^tbe writer says :-r 

VTbe fares by railway travelling throughout the kingdota era eaiii 
average, as high» and in many cases higher thanyhrmer/j/' by the coach^^ 
From Jjmidort to Birmingham the W9f€ 2$e. inside# and 15f. 

out — and now to the same place the night-mail fare is 3^- 6<d. by the 
first class, and 25s. by the second— in the day-time it is 5s. less/—* 
Bailway Beform^ p. 12. 

Qn whiph wc have only to say that the facte are utterly false^ 
the mail hires to Birmingham * formerly ' — that is, before rail- 
roads — w.cre 50s. inside and 35s. outside, and by the ordinary 
coaches 45s. inside and 30s. outside, exactly double what for his 
purposes this writer chooses to represent them— exclusive of fees 
to coachmen and guards averaging from 5s. to 7s. 6^. So that 
in the old mail-coach you paid, with coachmen and guards, at 
least 57s. for travelling through the whole night, and -reaching 
Birmingham to a late breakfast next morning — you now pay 
32s. tidf. fur being able to go to bed at Birmingham at five 
minutes past twelve — htaving London in both cases at the same 
time. And this is a subject of complaint ! 

But under this pretended anxiety about the poor is veiled one 
of the most serious questions that the railroad directors have to 
contend with. It is admitted on all hands that the third-class 
fares must inevitably be the ineasuic of all the rest. The rail- 
roaul companies have always, as far as wc know, shown a sincere 
desire to convey the poor cheaply and commodious! y, but when 
the third class is made as commodious os the second, and as 
rap'd as the first — these classes immediately feel the influeoce 
of the competition — the upper rates of fares dwindle, and the 
third class is thronged by persons for whom it was not intended. 
Wo cannot participate the indignation which the Railway Re- 
former lavishes on the secretary of one of the companies for 
complaining that * well-dressed persons ^ frequented the third- 
class carriages, and on another secretary for complaining that cer*> 
tain magistrates of Glasgow contented themselves with the 
same humble stations to save some farthings on the upper class 
fares, which were already exceedingly moderate. We have oar« 

* Kvaybody knowft Uiat ibere is excellent and very cheap canal ttavelliiig in tliat 
mi^er. We have no doubt, however, that the Liverpool and Manchester will soon 
follow the espnaplc of the other railways, and have 1nird>clas8 carriage! ee eeeime, 
^aiid tbeyttifly reduce' tUem tp W. a ikule; but tliey must make aome proportiguAblp 
daduptiou either from speed gr comfort, or tbeir secoud-claas will find up custom. 

s 2 selves 
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selves teen a member of parliament luibi(i|alljjr use ^ . tUrd 
dasa' in groing backwards and forwards betar^n mwn be 
represented and the' House of Commons; and some .oJf. the cotn- 
panies having lately improved their third-class carrjlageSr .they 
were occupied the very first day of their appearance by gentle- 
jnr'n who had hitherto been in the habit of travelling in llie first 
and second. Inter scribendum we have looked at the pi aeiiqal work- 
ing of this part of the system, and will relate one case which we 
witnessed One day last week the morning train for (In^hlon 
left town with two Jirst class carriages in which there was not one 
j'lassenger ; two second class carnages, in which were only seven 
persons ; and four third class carnages eniircly full» containing at 
least 120 persons, of whom we could distinguish but on^ who 
had the appearance of even a working man : all the women had 
veils and parasols, and as many of the men as we could observe 
were of the class w ho wear watches. The day was very fine, and> 
having made tnal of alh we thought the third class much the 
most agreeable. It is clear, however, that this is a practice which 
if carried out to its full extent must seriously deteriorate railway 
property : — we might almost venture to call it an abuse, for such 
it surely is, as muc:h as if any other article being charitably pro- 
vided at a cheaper rate for the poor, those in better circumstances 
should avail themselves of it. But where is the remedy? How 
can a freeborn Briton, though he be a member of parliament 
or Glasgow bail lie, or even a Quarterly reviewer, be prevented 
from tiding, as it is called, in a third class carriage? 

We are not advocates for high fares, and still less for the 
imputed practice of making many uncomfortable fiir the purpose 
of counteracting the sordid practices of a few. But the ]>roof 
of the falsehood of these imputations is that gentlefolks are iouud 
crowding the carriages intended for the poor; and we believe that 
the practice will be best checked by adopting generally the least 
offensive, and indeed most rational, distinction that can be made 
between superior and inferior classes, namely^ a difference in 
fares proportionable to the difference of the rapidity of the 
several trains. Tins has been adopted on some lines: in the 
South’ Western^ for instance, one may travel from London to 
ISouthampton, 77 miles — 

By a fast class tiain « • • • , in 3 hours for • , • .21s. 

fist class 1 , , f20s. 

By mixed trains « . . J 2iid class > in hours ^ 

l3rd classj . r . Tlttf- 

By a slo7 3rd class train . , •' in 5^ hours fiir . • 7s. 

The same prini^Ie is carried out in more detail, aiid,' we think, 
mwh l>ettcr effect, oh the London and 
Iraio/ entkdly consisting of third-class ^carriages, covered; w^th 

side 
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starts from t<ohddn evei*y morning ht 7- X.'tt .."and ni^ives at Liver-* 
poel, Mandiester or Leede the earhe evidkuiff, Iravdling at an 
average s]pe^ of about fifteen miles an hour, including ^oppagee* 
but 'when in itiotion at twenty-five, to avoid the danger of being 
overrun by other traina. On its arrival at Roade, sixty miles 
from London, it is detaitaed an hour and a half to allow the mail 
and three other quick trains to pass it, and for the purpose of 
warming and refreshing the passengers — large and commo- 
dious room having been built for the purpose, where a good 
plentiful dinner can be had, with ale, for Is. — but the sale of 
tipirits is prohibited ; another half-hour is allowed at Btrixiinghnm 
"and Derby ; at all which places the travellers appear to enjoy 
themselves very much, and make no complaint of the stoppages. 
There is no doubt that the main (though not declared) object of 
these stoppages is to prevent the use of the train by parties for 
whom it was not intended ; in which it has not only been completely 
successful, but the pause is also a source of great comfort and 
enjoyment to the poor passengers themselves— moro especially in 
winter, when excellent fires ore kept up ; and the persoli to whom 
this large refreshment-room is let is restricted by the Company in 
all his cbaiges, his rent being fixed at a mere five per cent, on 
the cost of the building. It need hardly be added that a similar 
return- train leaves Birmingham at 2 o’clock p.m.^ and arrives in 
London about 9. 

But this, as it' seems to us, reasonable principle is objected to 
trot only by the violent railroad rcfoimcrs, but even by more 
considerable authorities. 

In the very recent report of Mr. Laing to the Board of Trade 
on the' statistics of British and foreign railways, which contains 
a great and well-digested mass of useful information, there are, 
amidst many valuable observations, a few that we think question- 
able, and which seem to us to savoui , first, of a little too much 
appetite for popularity at the expense of other people ; and, 
secondly, of not a little of that very natural propensity of official 
men to believe that the dnlargement of the spheic and the exten- 
sion of the poiver of their own departments would be of advan- 
tage to the public service — a proposition which in this case, and 
considering the discreet and able management of the Hoard of 
Trade, as far as it has gone, we have no desire to controvert, but 
Ivbich occasionally leads to conclusions in which we cannot concur* 
In this Report the following principle is laid down, that— 

. ^ ‘[The third class .system can only be considered as fully adopted where 
accommodation for ti„poorer class of passengers at a rate' not dxceedit^ 
Irf.' per niilc, fs provided by a majority of irains travelling at the ardi^ 
nary fate [stated as about twenty-four miles an hour].* — ctepOfi^p. 9* 

Such 
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tiiry desirable — if it were the result of the hitDtil bmiice of cosf 
iod return; but thus stated as a kind of fundamentif principle it 
seems to u$ somewhat arbitrary and not a little unsound. In the 
first place we take leave to incj^uirc on what statistical principle 
any price can be assumed ct priori 9 — why abstractedly should 
any one human being have a riffht to be convoyed twenty-folir 
miles an hour for Id. a miles while other human beings are to 
pay for the same benefit 3d.? But, granting that these pro- 
positions — so new in political economy — were to be excused on 
account of some peculiarity in the special case of railways; w^ 
must further ask why Id. per mile should be thus taken as the 
fundamental unit — why not I^d., which is about the general 
average of present prices^ and about onc^half of any former mode 
of travelling — or why not a halfpenny, as some — or farthing, 
or even a half farthing, as others — suggest? The * Hail way 
Heformcr,’ we sec from the same, or neai ly the same data that 
Mr. Laing builds on, has arrived at the half farthing. Does Mr. 
Laing hope that his ipse dixit will reconcile a poor passenger to 
pay 4^. 2d. instead of tlie sixpenny trip to Brighton, promised by a 
bolder Reformer? The author of the ‘ Letter to Mr. Gladstone^ 
though a reformer himself, is a moderate one, and states this part 
of the case very justly : — 

* Railway companies promised to carry passengers for 3jd. a-mile, 
and they carry them, on an average, lor much less; the puldlc think 
only that they might be carried for Id. a-mile, and ask the legislature to ' 
Compel this. If this were granted to-morrow, the demand for a charge 
of half a farthing a mile would be made ; it has already been spoken of, 
and would be as just and ns useful a to]nc for popular oratory as the pre* 
sent one. Travellers are carried quicker than ever, and theory is, make 
the railway cumpBiiies run their trains faster. Passengers arc conveyed 
more comfortably than ever, and people say, make the cheap carriage as 
comfortable as the dear one* The poor man was foimerly exposed for 
sixteen hours without a covering between Jjondun and Birmingham; 
and now that he is exposed for eight hours and a-ha1f [seven^ tlie country 
rings With the cry oI cruelty/ — Letter fo Mr. Gladstone ^ p. 32. 

But though we are not satisfied with Mr. Laing's premises, 
per with all bis conclusions, we do not complain of the mea- 
sure which — after all the jrrcceding part of this article had 
been written*— wc learn from the third Report of the Rail* 
way Committee of this session, that Government have ado^ied^ 
of obliging all rmo companies to carry third-class passengers once 
a day, ip inclosed carriages with gla^ windo W9, at a maximum of 
Id* a mile* We have little doubt that the old companies Will 
vwImiMUy adopt these regtdatioiis ; and probably,, , if they be not 
gtbs^ abused, without loss^perhaps with a gain.: most 

aSSulhsdly, if bound to the additional condition whicti Mf.Xaing lays 
• - down — 
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d6wA~tliat thMe comfortable third-class cakrifi^es are to accom- 
pany a majofifj/ of the (tains dispatched evety day, and at tBte nrrfi- 
mry TOtss qf tdoenty four miles an hour- If ever such a system as 
that shall come into work, we must be prepared to sec — not one 
stingy individual, but — the vast majority of travellers using, aS 
we witnessed the other day in the Brighton case, the cheapest 
class: and then what will be the dividends on the most prosperous 
lines, and how will the weaker lines be maintained ? And 
how, above all, with such diminished means, can the Companies' 
continue to provide sufficiently for the j)ubUc safety? It is no* 
torious that, on one line, economy suggested by inadequate 
dividends, produced immediately serious disasters. VVe con-^ 
fess that we see no other means of overcoming these diffiruUics 
but that, as wc think, just and equitable one which Mr. Laing 
so decidedly rejects, the stow trains — that is, a relation between 
fares and velocity — between the value received and the price paid. 
This is not only just and equitable in the abstract, but it is in 
accordance with all our experience and our habits. A small fare 
was paid on canals or by waggons; it was increased for a slow 
coach ; for a fast one, more than doubled ; the mail . was still 
higher. If one wanted to tra^cl eight or nine miles an hour, you 
put a pair of post-horses to }our cairiuge, at "Js. a mile ; if you 
wanted a twelve-mile speed, you had to take four horses, at 4 $, ; 
for a guinea or two to the p()st-bo\s, a candidate for W’cdlock or a 
borough could attain fourteen, 'rime n as everywhere the main 
ingredient in measuring the price of locomotion ; why should it 
not be so still? VVe cannot, ibereforc, conceive on what pun* 
ciple Mr. Laing so ab olulely require^j that the cheapest travelling 
shall be, contrary to all the habit, ])rarLice, and reason of man- 
kind, as irequent, as rapid and convenient as the most expensive. 
We are glad, however, to find that lie has not been able to per- 
suade his department into this opinion ; for Mr. Gladstone, while 
proposing what he means to be comfortable third-class carriages 
at ld» a mile, requires but one train a day each way, and no more 
than half speed. This, we think, is going as far as possible-^ 
farther perhaps than can be justified on general principles or 
may be by practical results ; but it is a fair experiment, for which, 
in comparison to the halffarthing scheme, or even to Mr. Laing’s 
equal speod, the railroad interest m.-ty feel thankful. Nay, wc are 
not quite sure that the Board of Trade has not inadvertently given 
the Companies a greater check against the abuse of the third class 
carriages than: any they themselves durst have ventured' uppn. 
A jVf I*. Crawshay is said to have proposed to the Great Western 
proprietors to hire sweej^s to travel in their third class carriages 
to scare miruders. ^ This wits, no doubt, a maumise fhisanfme, 
but we cdnfeijss that we had htuch rather r/de-^wintet or summer 
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— open carriage. wit^ a sweep than be abut Jgp. |n a^^kiclused 
box wkii glazed windows, with sixtem pf a.iolass whosp,c}othes 
and persons will redolent of ever; bind of bad odpaiSj reeking 
alibe witjb the clamps of winter wd the heats of summer, and to 
whose own feelings and habits such a coiifinemen|. will be as coin 
trary and intolerable as the association would be to ours. Even 
in the first-class carriages there is a frequent difference amongst 
the passengers aliout the windows up or down ; nay, we read in 
'Madame D'Arblay that such difficulties occur even in royal 
coaches. We therefore very much doubt whether the legislation 
of the Board of Trade on this point may not have an effect very 
different from what it intended. 

In another respect, also, we think the proposed scheme is 
positively defective. Mr. Gladstone's resolution relieves the rail- 
roads which shall adopt this system from half the duty on their 
third-class passengers. Surely, on any conceivable principle, 
when the Government thus arbitrarily interferes to lower fares for 
the sake of the poor, their first step should be to remove the whole 
of the tax : by resigning half they acknowledge a principle ivbich 
equally disentitles them to the other half. When they come to 
take other people's earnings on the plea of charity — they ought at 
least not to put half the contribution into their own pockets. 

Akin to this question, yet very distinct from it, is that of the 
general scale of fares, against w'lilcli it is the fashion to declaim 
as much too high : but this is a matter in the fhir consideration 
of which there arc many more ingredients than seem to have 
occurred to some of those who have given the most decided opi- 
nions on the subject. The prima facie case made out against 
the Enylish scale (wc may so call it, for though there are small 
variations on different lines, there is a pretty general similarity), 
and which has carried so much of public opinion in that^direction, 
is the greater cheapness of the foreign, and particularly the Bel- 
gian, fares. The following table will afford a comparison of the 
average of British and foreign fares : — 


Average Fare of each JRailway Passenger, and of a, Ton of Merchandise 
per Mile in the following Countries: — 


' Cla«a. 

1 Belgium. 

1 

France — , 
Rouen. 

Germany, 

griglatnX. « 




d. 

d. 

Fint 

1-3 ‘ 

! 2' 


3*7 

Second 

0-9 

1-5 

l*a 

1*7 

Tbjrl,.. . . . . 

0-56 

1.3 j 


1*1.. 

Average 

,.2i 

. "Ml 


■"‘s'?-. 


Jteport^ p. 27. 


Now 
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Now here is ^rtninly a great ayp^nt exce$s of Jiassj^gfer- 
fares in England. But, before We give way to the impressbn it 
has excited^ let^ns consider whether the following statemrat Of 
the comparative fares of travelling before railways tame into 
operation does not totally destroy its authority. 


Average Fare per English Mile of each Passenger in the fullowiug 
Carriages and Countries : — 


Classes. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Germany. 

Eiifpland. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

rf. 

Mails & Malles-Postes 

none, j 

2| 

2 to 

f Inside 5 
j Outside 3 

Stage-Coach and Dili- 
gence- 

First Seats ■ • • 1 
Second Seats . • 
Third Seats • • . 

21: or 2^ | 

- 2 1 

1 U ! 

about 2j 

If 

Only mails 
belonging to 
Government. 

Inside 4^ 
Outside 2| 

Posting — 

Two horses • . . | 

1 

1 

1 

lOj j 

nearly 9 

nf Austria! 
Prussia j 

j 

22 to 24 

Iiicludirtg the 
usual fees tu 
drivers. 


Here we see that travelling by any of the ordinary inodes was 
in England twice dearer than on tlic continent ; unci the price by 
t!ie inside of the French mail — the mo^t comfortable public con- 
veyance in Europe — was less than the outside place of an Eng- 
lish mail — one of the least so. 

This difference of fares was the result of a variety of social and 
financial circumstances in the respective countries, and there was 
no reason to'suppose that railroads could much disturb those pro- 
portions — and they do not ; the variation, such as it is, makes 
railway travelling in England somewhat cheaper th«in the former 
proportion of highway travelling. This seems to us a conclusive 
answer to the complaints of the alleged disproportion between 
English and continental railroad fares ; but, if it be not enough, 
let us look at the expense of making the respective lines, as 
stated in Mr. Laing^s Keport: — 


nailwaji. 

Average of the 11 Railro^s of England 
Average of Belgium . • • . , » 


Total CoBt of ron^tnictlon, 
per ^ lie. 

. * 34,360 
. . 17.120 


Will any one pretend that a thing which costs 40,000/. ought to 
be furnished in detail to the public as cheap as if it had cost only 
17^000/.? But is it not curious to find that the average expense 

of 
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of the Belgian linei turrift Gvti to be ao exactly the one-balf of ihe 
averngc of ttie Brilbh lines> as wore, wc have spen, the fares for 
highway travelling, and as are the fares of .the railways? Is it 
possible, in the face of these facts, to contend that the British 
fares are unreasonable as compared with the Belgian ? Is it not 
plain that there are deeper causes for tlie disparity than the mere 
caprice of railroad management ? But the case is still stronger 
in favour of tiic British Companies. In Belgium much of the 
police and other duties is performed by suhltcrs paid by the 
Governmont ; the carriages of all but the first class arc inferior 
to ours; the speed, the chief ingredient, is only two-thirds, 
which alone would justify a like proportion of higher fares in 
England ; the crossings over highways are not guarded, as re- 
quired in England, nor is there any duty on passengers. The 
belgian lines were made by an advance of public money, 
on which the government affects to content itself with only 
2\ per cent, while 5 per cent, is the common interest; and the 
Belgian people are thus made to pay in general ta^xation for 
their cheap individual travelling ; wliiic the Bniisli lines were 
made by pi n ale capital at private rish^ and the first object, 
therefore, is to obtain a remunerating return for the capital 
so risked. Those who have made more minute inquiiies, 
doubt whether the Belgian line does pay the 2i per cent. — it is 
even questioned whether the receipt covers the expense: but 
however low tlic Belgian fares are brought, nobody losps; the 
public goins in one way wlmt it loses in tlie other; but if an 
English line fails, it is ruin, and when it lulls off ilisdistiess 
to numberless individuals and then* families whose properties 
were invested in the woik. If, then, Belgian fares are mit suf- 
ficient to pay more than half the interest on the capital (iLeir 
b per cents, being about par), and if British fares pay only 
on. the avera'xe 3 per cent., we think any general complaint 
against the British fares is, as a matter of business, clearly 
unreasonable. 

But it may be said that the Livoqwol and Jfamhester, and 
London and Birmingham, and one or two other onnpanics who 
are making 10 pec cent, profit, ought to lower their fares. We, 
%vith the rest of the public, shall be glad of any lowering of fare^^ 
that the Companies con afford ; but we have no desire to sec them 
dictated toon that subject as long as their dividend does not exceed 
cent. ; for we must observe, in the first^placci that w'heii 
t^proprietors risked their money in those ventures^ the risk was 
hot more than compensated by the chance of a future 10 per 
cent. ; and 10 per cent was the limit which the legislature itself, in 
the first instance (that of the Liverpool and Manchester}, assigned 
* to 
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to thd dividend. Bvft how liei it tnuned out? out of 

seventy pay 10 per cent — one puys 7 — two pay 6^, four 5— ^nd 
all the other fifty- nine pay from 4 down to ncfthinrf. There was 
a moment^ we are told by the intelligent author of tlie Lc/teh 'to 
Mr. Gladstone (p. 8), when ' even the great London and 
mingham reeled under the pressure/ and saved itself from banH^ 
ruptcy and thousands from ruin^ only by the bold and hazaidous 
energy of the able men who then directed that important conrern. 
Are we now to grudge them the fair return for their labour and 
their risks? And are we to paralyse the sixty railways that are 
now paying all less than 4 per cent., and some nothing, with an 
interdict against the future profit, the prospect of whu'h alone 
keeps the majority of ibcin alive? 

There is another and still more serious consideration. KaiU 
way reformers talk of this ten per cent, as if it w cre a fee farm 
rent guaranteed for ever to the proprietors by their piesont laies, 
without further care or trouble. We heartily wish U vveie so; 
but who that obser\'es with common sagacity what is passing round 
us. can feel any such confidenre m railroad propcnly I TJiore ate 
at this moment three projecis afloat — two which we h.i^c alrcacly 
alluded to — that would make a vital ebange in tlie prospects of 
the greatest and most prosperous of these com] anies. What if the 
direct line fiom ISIanchesier, by Stone and Tainworih, be enacted? 
—•What if the great Ermine Street line to York, by Peterborough 
and Lincoln, be finished? What if Lord Francis Kgerioii were 
to dry the Bridgew'ater canal, and cstablwh a u\al rad way between 
Liverpool and Manchester? Heie, ihro. are three events, all 
talked of, all ]H>ssible, wanting only tlie fiat of a coinnntice of 
the House of Commons (and the two former really, we believe, 
in agnation), which would have — we hope not a ruinous, but as- 
suredly — a most serious influciu‘c on the di\idei)ds ol everg one of 
the four great roilroads that arc now paying JO per cent —the 
Noiih Midland, the Liverpool and MancheFler, the Grand June* 
Hon. and the London and Birmingham. Wliat colour of justice 
is there, what pretence of public policy can there be, for ques* 
tinning and endeavouring to lower the not inordinate profits of a 
pnfperty so lately created, and so precarious, as it appears, m its 
estistence ? 

We think we have thus shown that any direct intervention, on 
ihepdH of the public, for the compulsory reduction of fares on the 
established Unes» is uncalled for, unjust, and indeed, we confidently 
believe, as untbought of, as impossible. But there arc soma 

'o TiM it, in jkffik (tlw Siockton and £hritn 0 ton), which payt 13 {ter cci<t., 
ths larged iuterest yet biewrti of; but as it is not in tlic same ciiciiinitj,nct's as the 
greater lines we are dealing with, we omit it from our general consideration. 

' considerations 
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consiilerations onithii.$al9||pct^ whicb maj be Jj^ortlijr |he.atienti6ii of 
the^ Companies tliemselbes. First; there is the gre^at question so 
strenuously affirmed bj all railway reforix|cra, wbetu^r low fares 
may uot make up by numbers what they want in' money ; and there 
is xnudi conflicting evidence on that head. Some* as we^haye seen, 
a^*e sanguine enough to suppose that a half farthing per mile 
would afford 200 per cent. ])rofit throughout the empire. . That 
appears to us absurd in a great many ways; and in general wc 
have little faith in calculations that proceed on the li^othesis that 
low prices will triple, quadruple, quintuple consumption. In cases 
of mere indulgence* they have no doubt a great effect, but wc 
cannot believe that any lowness of fares that would pa^ cost and 
interest* would quintuple trarelling ; and if it did, we think* as w'c 
have said, it would do a great nuschicf. Many instances arc 
r|uoted in which low fares have succeeded, and, to ascertain degree* 
they will al t-ays succeed ; but, on the whole, the more general 
experience and the sounder opinions seem to concur the other 
way — namely* that higher* but not immoderate, fares arc the most 
profitable. We believe that the different results of the low'-fare 
experiment, in different places, is easily cx]daincd. On long 
lines, where the general motive is Inistuess, the higher fares will 
be paid, because they must be paid; and they will be paid with 
some degree of clieei fulness — first, because business always repays 
itself; and, next* because all business- travellers arc sensible of 
the vast saving of time, trouble, and money* which the railroads, 
even at the highest fares* confer. But on short lines, or wherever 
recreation or small business is the main motive, lowness of fare is 
a great incentive. Greenwich — Blachwalh — Kingston and Dublin 
•^Newcastle and North Shields — Sheffield and Rotherham — Glas^ 
gow and Greemwh, and such liKe, will therefore ha\e the best 
chance of thri\ing under very low fares* and are justified by tbeir 
particular interest and general policy in encouraging a third 
class; but on the great lines* such as from Exeter and Liverpool to 
London, of which business (by business wc mean any real neces- 
sity for travelling) is the staple* a higher rate of fares — in every 
case much lower than the old stage-coach prices — may, we think, 
as far as the mere question of profit goes, be safely adhered to. 

Mr. Laing employs Iw'o or three pages in endeavouring to prove 
statistically the propriety of* cai rying out the third-class system,* and 
gives three tabular views — first, of the lines that * carry out fully 
the third-class system"— secondly, of those • who carry it out imper- 
fectly —and thirdly, of the others, 'who totally reject it :* but he 
diMynot seem to have hit on the real cause of the difference of 
j^ctice— indeed he proves he has not; for in these tables he 
jjpmits the most important ingiedicnt in the case — the length of the 

lines. 
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lines. We have taken the trouble of collectinjr from another f^art 
of his book that inforlnatiuD, by which if itppears that of the 
twelve liAes re[Kirte<l'as */«% adopting the thircl-clasa system* 
the average length is tumty^Jive miles — of the thirteen * that have 
pariiallif adnpied the third-class system* the average length is 
forty-sis miles; and of the seven who reject it aUogetker tliw 
average length seventy fotir miles; -^results which prove that 

the dilference of policy in the three classes is not accidental or 
arl^rary, but founded, as we before stated, on substantial causes. 
A TO we will add another remarkable fact well worthy Mr. Laing s 
noticc^that the lines which * wholly or partially carry out the 
third-class system ’ are paying an average interest of from 3 to 
per cent., while those who reject it altogether are paying aa 
average qf at least 8 per cent. 

But though the distinction w*e thus make be generally true^ 
there can be no doubt that, even on the lines of business- travelling, 
low fares will produce a sensible Increase of numbers; and to the 
exact point wliero that increase of numbers will compensate, or 
ncaily compensate, the diminution of airouiU, it will be always 
W'isc to come down. 

There is another matter which has lately attracted some 
notice, and which should awaken the attention of all concerned 
to the precariousness of railroad piopcrly. We moan tlie com- 
petition not merely between existing and projected lines, but that 
winch new and unforeseen eircumstanccs may create between old 
lines wli'^re, when first formed, it seemed inipossilde to imagine 
that there could arise any conflict of iiiien^st. We have already 
alluded to some small cases of this kind, hut w’C lia\e now greater 
ones to proiluce. The Grand Jnmtion and London and Birminy- 
ham — fur instance — wliieh had enjoyed the great and very profit- 
able traffic between Liverpool (including Dublin) and London in 
the respective proportions of 88 and 11 '2 miles, have recently been 
thiwn into conflict by the projected road to Ireland, and the dis- 
pute, with the details of which we must not detain our readers, 
has blazed up into downright hostility: the point important to 
our picsent purpose Ls this — that, the parties Imving abandoned 
the negotiation in a good <leal of heat and bad temper, the chair- 
man of ihc London and Iiu'minyham-*—M.Y. G. Carr GJyn — has 
addressed a letter (published in all the papers) to the other Com- 
pany to remonstrate on the danger to both of a continuance of 
the dispute, and to offer terms of amicable coiripromise - a loiter 
wliich, besides being very conciliatory, is also very candid, and is 
Indeed little more than an amplification of lifr. Pcachum’s 
amicable overture to his angry partner — " Brother, brother, we 
are both in the wrong~wo shall both be losers by the dispute ; 
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fimyou know we bare' U in oar power to bailor eaeb^ etlMMr.’ Mr- 
Glfh f&irly admiie ithai tbe iwo epmpaoier bare it io.tbew lamer 
to ruin Uhenr^* Hriimly dam^' \k Hf* Gljw’i measured 

expreBsion-r*i 0 ^a% ruin* Bny 9 the Zivtrpocl THtnei^^^wA b0 urges 
for the common safety of lioth the adoption of a kind of partner* 
ship — to mointain their seporate boards^ lines, and liabilities, but 
to make a common stock -purse of the, profits. We know not bow 
this overture may be received, but Mr. Glynns letter opens some 
very important considerations :--^First, hm*e are im of the only 
four Hues that pay 10 per cent, confessing that they can ruin 4tch 
other, and that they, will be so ruined if this accidental breach 
be not speedily closed. On what a narrow basis, then,, does so 
great a prosperity seem to rest! Must it not open the eyes 
of Companies in general to the growing probabilities of sudden 
and unexpected collisions and coin))etition8? — and if, as we ex- 
pect, this dilTercnce shall be settled by combination, or amalga- 
mation, as the phrase now is, what will the public have gained 
by this attempt at competition ? 

We shall not, we exmfess, regret to see the principle of 
amalgomation extending itself along the principal lines, so 
as to absorb all the minor branches, and give to the connected 
system Boinelhing of that unity of interest and of administration 
which the foreign railroads present, and which would certainly 
pniduce many beneficial cflects in ours. The great danger 
to be apprehended from the system of amalgamation is that it 
looks very like combination between the companies against the 
public, and may lead to realize what is at present but a bug- 
beat — a vast monopoly; but we own that, under all the bearings 
of ibis peculiar case, we are not much afraid of a monopoly. 
In the first place, wc agree with the Report of the Select Com- 
initice that it is a monopoly created only by superior comfort 
and cheapness; and in the next place, we can hardly class 
under the title of * monopoly^ interests so wide and geniu'al, 
of which there will alwa\s be so many shares in the market, 
and in which therefore every man with 50/. or 100/. may 
become a participant. We think also, that under the circum- 
sLancos, public f>piDion will bear with perhaps more than suf- 
ficient authority on the Companies: and, on the whole, we 
confess a strong suspicion that the railroads have more to fear 
from die invasion of the public than the public from the 
xnonopfdy of the railroads* And, finally, no one even now 
contests the general right of the Legislature to interfere in 
siml^matteTs — ^uut only in virtue of the sovereign authority 
'^^ywliament to take care m quid deiritnenii ronpublica capiat, 
because railroads are the creaturec if J*urKament and 
Jpiablishcd — at the preamble of every one of these wts records 
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^foT ttM benefit the publie. So that Pccvliflin^tlt lia» a diract^ 
and^ almost say> stipulatad right of interference if erer 

ihe^l^ower thue created for the public benefit should fail in its 
public duty and be abased to the public detriment. We bftve 
therefore no very serious apprehensions of an undue monopoly^ 
and we think the absorption by every great stream of its nsUttrai 
iribuiaries is likely to conduce to convenience and economy, and 
to be profitable both to the Companies and the public. 

« But this topic of partial amalgamation leads us to the last and 
most important question of this whole discussion-^one indeed that 
would supersede all the rest^the total amalgamation of all the 
railways of the empire in the hands of the government. If that 
were immediately feasible, all the greater difficulties and most 
embarrassing questions — such as rates of fares, competitions, 
rivalries-^w'ould vanish, and e\'erything would be regulated on 
die simple and uniform principle of public advantage. Let us 
then examine this question first in its principle, then in its details 
-^then as to its opportunity. 

In the first place, we confess that we feel a strong disinclina- 
tion, in this party- governed country, to mix up, \v lierever it can be 
avoided, the general Government in the details of life. Jf the 
rnilwa\s were to become a public department, every accident or 
squabble would be liable to be made a party question ; even as 
the cose now stands, wc see in the evidence produced before the 
committees of the House of Commons what captious and frivolous 
complaints are made and how trifles are swollen into grievances 
which the supreme power of Parliament is invoked to redress— 
the House of Commons being now a kind of national pT'oboscis, 
as ready Ui pL<‘k up a pin as to root out an oak. What would 
it be if all the accidents and squabbles of railroad traffic were to 
be charged on the responsibility of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department? lliis difficulty would be found in practice 
serious to the Government, and detrimental to the railway system 
itself, and never could, we fear, be wlioiiy remedied : — being, in 
some degree, inherent in the constitution of our political society 
but it might be much alleviated. P\ir instance, w'c need not make 
the Railways a political department. They might be managed 
like the Customs, Excise, or Stamps, by a Bocard of persons not 
removable on ministerial changes. If the occasion lor consti- 
tuting such a Board were to occur to-morrow — we think the most 
judicious selection for it would be some gentleman of official and 
political experience as chairman, one military and one or two 
civil engineers, and some three or four of the gentlemen who 
have distinguished themselves in the direction of the great rail- 
way Companies^ and who might be inclined to accept a ^ Comm is- 
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iionsbip of Railmjrs.* A Bo&rd» judicloual; composed on some 
such |>rinciple, would be, we are satisfied, the best form of admi- 
nistration, and would probably be able to conduct its business 
with as little disturbance from ' party and political causes as the 
revenue boards now do. 

^The next step offers a more formidable, and, in the pre- 
sent state of affairs, an insuperable obstacle. By whM right and 
by what means could the government possess itself^ of all these 
enterprises ? Parliament has deliberately, after the most minute 
inquiry, and the most prolonged discussions in every individual 
rase, given to these companies — not merely a property— but, what 
is still more sacred, authority to create a property at their own 
cost and risk, and for their own private and indefeasible profit. 
To that profit the Parliament thought fit in one — and that the ear- 
liest — instance (the Liverpool and Manchester^ ^ to fix a limit of 10/. 
per cent. : but it repented of that step, and deliberately refused 
to impose it in all following enterprises; substituting instead a 
limit to the rate of fares of per mile, without distinction of 
classes. Parliament, in its prospective wisdom, might have made 
three classes, with a prohibitive maximum of dd„2d., and Id. — It 
did not think proper to do so. Parliament, in its prospective wis- 
dom, might have limited the duration of the companies' interest. — 
It did not think proper to do so: — and therefore no right of re- 
sumption, or even interference with the profits of the Companies 
can accrue to Parliament as long as the Companies shall punc- 
tually fulfil their part of the stipulations. We think, then, we 
may venture to conclude, as a general rule, that if the public should 
ever wish to possess itself of tlic property of the Companies, it 
must be a Yamiahlc — by compromise and compensation. 

But what is the prospect of such an arrangement l>eing neces- 
sary or even expedient / Tiiat is a more difficult question. We 
have already expressed, and we hope gone far to substantiate, 
an opinion that the Companies have, as far as depends on them- 
selves, done their duty admirably, in defiance of all the prejudices, 
extortion, and opposition with which they have had to con- 
tend. Nothing can be better than their general arrangements:— 
the watchful decency and propriety of their internal police* — the 
civility of their servants, and their liberal attention to public 
convenience — cxcce<l anything that we would hope from Govern- 
ment management. There is but one point in which we think 
the public could gain by a change in the management— the low- 
ness of fares ; — of course, in the bands of the Government, fares 
might be brought as low as just to turn the scale of the expendi- 

* Tliere wre many silent precautions taken, cii points of delicacy, that do not meet 
iLe public eye. ^ 
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tfsre and interest on th^ capital. We hope, however/^ jic^ver to 
see fares brought quite so low as that ; thou|^h»,wl^n yop, hare 
purchased out the" Companies and capitalised the puTchiSd^r 
ihoney^ that will not be very low ; and we trust that in any 
arrangement a moderate sinking fund may be created for ^jdxe 
redemjption of the capital. 

But satined as we thihk any reasonable map must be with the 
general working of the present system, it is impossible not to 
see that it is developing iteelf to such an extent — penetrating all 
cHstricts — superseding all other communications — affecting every 
species of public and private interests, and acting as the life-blood 
« arteries of the emjiire — as to render i^t probable almost to cer- 
tainty that the time must come when this great public trust 
can no longer be left to the management of private companies 
scattered over the face of the country. 

The Companies have themselves borne testimony to this 
necessity by the partial adoption of the system of amalgamation. 
In truth, it seems only a question of time: the railways must be 
made subject to some unity of management, and, through what- 
ever intermediate process it may pass, that management must 
finally be vested in the Government of the country. 

But while we admit that the whole system must eventually be 
brought under the proprietary control of the Government, we 
hare no desire to accelerate that event, for it will be attended with 
many foreseen and many unforeseen disadvantages. Above all, we 
shall not wish to see it universally adopted till we have had a longer 
and more extensive experience in the managei^^cnt of railways. 
A Government administration is never adventurous nor inventive ; 
it is always content to hold fts own. While the Liverpool and Matt- 
Chester stood alone, it was thought perfection ; and, if we mistake 
not, its able and intelligent secretary, Mr. Booth, published a 
pamphlet, asserting that their expenses (then 6 1 per cent, on their 
receipts) could not be further reduced, nor their machinery much 
improved. We believe that since that publication their machinery, 
as well as all their other details, arc considerably improved ; and 
it appears that their expenditure has been reduc^ to about 40 per 
cent. If the Government had at that time taken to itself the 
proprietorship of that and all subsequent railroads, wc very mitch 
f|pubt trhether it would not have been perfectly satisfied to have, 
mmntained itself at the point assumed by Mr, Booth as so satis- 
factory, * 

The present Government, very wisely as wn think, shows po 
anxiety to acquire this new power and responsibility, but it thinks 
it ^visable to prepare, as far as it now can, for a transition which 
every day brings nearer, and which, the more it is thought of, 
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must be thought of with increasing anxiety. It was, no doubt, 
with these views that the Government reappointed, at the begin- 
ning of this session, a Committee of the House of Commons 
on Railways, presided by Mr. Gladstone, which has produced 
five Reports, the third and most important of which gives a lucid 
exposition of the present cx>Ddition and future prospects of rail- 
ways, and of the reasons which seem to render the intervention 
of the Government as trustees for the public indispensable, as 
far as it can be f'arried without infringing on existing rights; 
and this Report is followed by a series of resolutions explaining 
the degree to which, and the mode by which, the Committee 
and the Government recommend to the House to exercise- 
their interposition. The Report itself is full of important reason- 
ing; but the chief practical result of the resolutions is, that the 
Government r» serves, in all new railways, a right to purchase 
them at the end of fifteen years, at twenty-seven years’ purchase 
on a dividend of 101. per cent., or to oblige the company to apply 
the excess over 10/. pen- cent, in reducing fares, &c. The 11th 
resolution regulates the third-class trains on the conditions already 
mentioned, and the 14th and 1 5th provide for the transport of 
troops on similar terms, and give facilities at moderate prices 
for the conveyance of the mails. 

This very able Report did not reach us till after the greater part 
of the foregoing pages had been written, but we are glad to find 
that it adopts and explains most of the views and principles that 
had presented themselves to us, though with infinitely more ability, 
as well as authority, than we could pretend to. Wc venture par- 
ticularly to exprcbs our concunence in the just and conciliatory 
tone in which the existing Companies arc spoken of, and the re- 
spect shown both to their characters and their interests ; and they 
will, we are satisfied, acknowledge the combined prudence and 
liberality of the proposed resolutions, which, though only authori' 
tative on new lines, will indubitably operate immediately and in- 
fluentially upon all. 

So far, then, W'e have not ourselves to make, nor have we heard 
made in other quarters, any objection cither to the reasoning of 
the Report, or its practical application in the Resolutions; and we 
think they afford an additional proof of that to which we have 
already borne willing testimony — the enlightened views and coS- 
laliatory spirit with which the successive Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents of the Board of Trade have all along exerased their 
superintendence of railroad interests. 

The Fifth Report which the Appendix is not yet deli- 
vered-^proposes to place a preliminaiy check on parliamentary 
lidgalion ; a very difficult matter, for it must^ seem in some 
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deii^ree to limit the authority of Parliament. The Report pro- 
poses that all railway bills should be submitted to and sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Trade, before they are produced to 
Parliament; but it seems to apprehend some difficulty in obtain- 
inpf this initiative authority. We do not think there should be any 
such difficulty, for it is, as it seems to us, in full aca>rdance with 
an acknowledged parliamentary principle — which is, we think, 
strictly applicable to the csise — we mean, that all petitions for 
railroad bills should be technicall v considered as what eventually 
they really must be — grants of pnhlic money i and that no such bill 
should be introduced without the previous consent of the Crown, 
signified by the minister, which consent would only be given after 
due examination before the Board of Trade, or some other 
competent authority constituted ad hoc. This regulation would 
have, we think, a great and most beneficial effect. Wild, idle, 
or mischievous sc;h ernes would be set aside at once on the re- 
sponsibility of the minister : while those to which he should feel 
himself authorized to grant the loyal sanction would come with a 
less risk of vexatious litigation. It would be virtually transferring 
the question on the * preamble^ from the litigious, <?xpciisive, tind 
very unsatisfactory wi angling of the * coiniiiittces above stairs,* 
to the si)ber and comparative! v unexpeusive tribunal of the Board 
of Trade. The House of Commons and its commiuees would 
still preserve their power of judgment ovc*r both the priiicljile and 
details of every proposition wholly uaiinpaiied; but — as in all 
other cases of iiiOne;y grants — that power would not be called into 
action without the previous consent of the Crowm : and when to 
these general consideiations we add, tliai every railroad bill in- 
v'^olves direct and immediate taxation, and infers (under the new 
resolutions) an ultimate paymemt of money from the publu; Kx- 
chequer, it cannot, we lliirik, be denied that the requiring the pre- 
vious consent of the f’rown to all railroad bills would be highly 
useful and strictly constitutional. 

Wc think it also imjiortarit that the question of the gauge should 
be authoritatively settled. This becomes ol peculiar, and, indeed, 
paramount necessity, from the moment that the bringing all rail- 
loads under one system is contemplated. The gauge of 4.8J 
was, wc believe, accidentally borrowed Irom the gauge of the 
ordinary coal-waggons in the north, but having been found to 
answer, was adopted by Mr. Ste])licnsoii, after, w c must presume, 
full deliberation, on the Stockton and Darlington, and on the 
Liverpool and' Manchester, been followed by most other 

railways in England, by all America, imd by most of thofe on 
the continent of Europe. Tins width was even presa:ibed by 
the earlier statlding orders ; but that restriction was revoked on 
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the representation, we believe^ of Mr, Brunei, who preferred for 
his Great fVestem a wider ^uge of seven feet; while Mr, 
Braithwaite, on the Eastern Counties^ chose to adopt five feet : 
some small Scottish linos have taken six feet ; and the Irish Rail- 
way Commissioners recommended 6.2, which the Ulster com- 
pany, that has completed some 25 miles of the way from Belfast 
to Dublin, have adopted ; while the Drogheda company, which 
has set out from the Dublin to meet them, and has also advanced 
about 25 miles on the road to Belfast, has, with true Irish feli- 
city, adopted a gauge of 5.2; and when this discrepancy was 
complained of by the Belfast line, they were answered by an 
Irish Board of Works that to be sure this looked ^ little awk- 
ward, but that, in fact, the two ends being completed, there is 
little chance that the intervening part ever will be finished, and 
that therefore there is no harm done ; and that should they ever 
come together there will probably be, by that time, new principles* 
introduced which will supersede both. — (jRejj. of R. Dep. 1843.) 
This dispute having been referred to Major-General Pasley, he 
consulted all the leading engineers and engine-makers, and has 
finally adopted, as the national gauge of Ireland, the mean of all 
their opinions — 5 . 3, which differs from all the three gauges now in 
actual operation in Ireland ! Would this be credible of any other 
country on the face of the ^lobe ? But is it not an important 
corroboration of all our doubts about Government Commissions, 
to find the gauge recommcmled by the Irish Railway Commission 
so universally scouted as ‘ injudicious,' ^ unfortunate^ and ^ inacev- 
raJtej — such are the terms used, — that 25 miles of rail laid under 
its sanction are to be taken up and relaid, without the Commission 
or any one else saying a word in its defence ? ll it had not been 
for the fortunate obstinacy of the Drogheda company and their 
engineer, all Ireland would have been condemned to the enormous 
and unnecessary expense which a gauge of 6.2 would have created. 
Except as to the increased expense of the wider gauge, it is of 
little consequence which should be adopted for the Irish lines, 
provided they can be persuaded to adhere to one ; but it cannot, 
we think, be doubted that for all new works in England the 4.8j^ 
should be invariably adopted. 

It appears primd facie, and the time-table of the Great Western 
seems to prove practically, that the wider gauge admits of more 
rapid motion. It performs 77 miles to Swindon in 2 b. 35 m., 
while the SosUh Western takes 3 h. to reach Southampton — the 

* Alludiii^ we prciume, to^he aimoaphenc, of which wc rau onlj say, that emi- 
nently succeMful as it is for al^rt line and in particular local circuinstaiioei, the very 
able reports of Mr. Hobert Stephenson and Sir John Macncil have convinced us that it 
will be found too expensive^ and, above all, too unmanagaabh for general use. 
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same distance. Keynshain and Birmingham are each 113 miles 
from town — the Great Western reaches the former in 4«15,*and 
the London and Birmingham the latter in 5 h. ; and when we travel 
on the Great Western, it seems as if the motion were more even, as 
well as more rapid. Yet all the great authorities deny that the 
wider gauge is necessary for the increased velocity, and the mass of 
testimony collected by General Pasley on the Irish case is unani- 
mously against anything wider than 5.6; and it seems that the 
greater weight of authority was satisfied with 4.8J, though 5 or 
5.3 seemed to have most voices; and it must be recollected that 
the wider gauge entails a great increase of every kind of expense. 
Of course iiodiing should be done to impede the free extension of 
the Great Western gauge on its own hraiwhes, pmperly so called ; 
but new and independent works, like lines to Plymouth or through 
South Wales, should be — unless the evidence collected by General 
Pnslcy can be sufficiently answered — made on the general gauge. 
Tlie Great Western may, perhaps, be unwilling to see its gauge 
thus limited to its own branches ; but those who affect singularity 
must take its consequences; and if any disadvantage is to be 
inflicted anywhere, it is fair that it should fall on those who have 
voluntarily deviated from the general practice. But we do not 
expect any real inc'onveniencc to occur anywhere : whenever the 
Great Western shall come into communication with other lines, 
there can be no serious difficulty or delay in shifting their passen- 
gers into carriages constructed for ihe general gauge. 

There is but one point on which we seriously differ from any 
of these lleports, and that is as to the autli<>nty of the Companies 
over their own station-yards, which the Committee recommend 
should be abridged, and that stage- aiachcs and hackney-carriages, 
with their attendants, should be admitted against the will of the 
directors. I’his proposition is, no doubt, meant to meet some local 
complaints made by rival stagc-coaclies of favouritism on the part of 
some of the Companies ; but the few and trivial eases that seem to 
have occurred do not, we think, warrant any such geneial Jiicasure, 
and we earnestly hope, for the public coiiifoit and security, that 
this most objectionable regulation may not be enacted. One of 
the greatest comforts to all railway passengers is the protection 
which the Companies provide against the frauds, the annoyances, 
and losses occasioned by the squabbles and knavery of porters, 
tovters, cads, cab-drivers, and hoc genus omne ; and if the Com- 
panies are to be obliged to open their gates to crowds of those 
persons, in whom they have no confidence and over whom they 
have no control, it will be a most serious^ injury to them and to 
the public. The Companies now keep a careful account of all 
public carriages that ply in their yards, and every fare taken up 
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can be traced ; all lost luggage is easily founds and all complaints 
spcadlly redressed. Be it remembered, also, that in this matter the 
Companies can have no interest separate from the public at large ; 
and that if they are not to be masters in their own yards they must 
cease to be responsible for either the persons or properties of 
passengers. The proposition of the Committee seems to us, in 
every way, objectionable. 

One of these Reports discusses the important subject of parish 
ratiiig, but does not arrive at any practical conclusion, and refers 
the subject to the future consideration of the question of rating in 
general We cannot but think the matter requires special and 
earlier attention. The principle now, as it seems, settled, is this, 
that not merely the value of the land and buildings, but the whole 
profits of the companies, often estimated immoderately liigh, are 
taken as the grounds of the rate ; and, in the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing how much of the profits can be assigned to any one 
portion of the line, the practice is. we understand, to divide the 
whole profits by the total number of miles, and award a proportion 
to each parisli, accxirding to the number of miles of railroad that 
pass through it. 

We are well aw^are of the difiicultios of arriving at equitable 
ratings, even in ordinary cases, but we believe the principle thus 
applied to railroads has not been generally applied to other spe- 
cies of property, and it seems to us peculiarly inapplieable to rail- 
roads. Let us ask where else mere pi'ofits arc rated ? Are the 
houses of great bankers, or great brewers, or the great insurance 
offices rated on any calculation of the profits made on their 
premises? Certainly not: such an incjinsition has never been 
thought of. Premises are valued for what the> \^ou]d let for, 
irrespectively of the industry or ability exercised by the jiorson 
who may happen 1o occupy them. Railroad land should, we 
think, be rated in some pro|K>rtion the adjoining land — as was 
I* c case in all the old canals, — or to the liabilities it may impose on 
the parish, and not surely on so variable and incorporeal an element 
as its share towards producing a certain annual profit. But even 
if that were a just mode of rating, the mode of distribution seems 
almost absurd. Many of our great railways pass for miles tiirough 
the heaths and wastes of thinly peopled paiishes, sometimes not 
within sight of a house ; sometimes the line passes through a parish, 
or the greater part of one, in a tunnel^ without at all disturbing the 
surface ; but its stations, its warehouses, and its termini generally 
occupV/l^ very small space of populous parishes, to the charges of 
whicbl^^ds by collecting new colonies of labourers. Vet upon 
the fjsSting system, the parish, where there really is valuable pro- 
.pe^, and where a burden is really created^ is benefited at a 

much 
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much inferior rate to the parish through whose wilds or w^der 
whose surface the raijroad happens to take a longer way. The 
law by which the ruling cases w'ere decided was never made nor 
meant for such new and extraordinary circumstances as the rail* 
roads offer, but the courts felt themselves obliged to act on the inap- 
plicable law because they had no other rule: we therefore think'—* 
for new cases new measures — that an act should be passed to regu- 
late the rating of railroads on some equitable principle of value, 
and to distnbutci the amount amongst the claimant parishes with 
some reference to the amount of the property within, and to the 
liability iiiip)scd upon the parish. 

We have but one further suggestion to oflor. The principle of 
a future acquisition of railways by the Government being now 
formally recognised, we should like to see the im])ortant experi- 
ment — so necessary to any satisfactory judgment of the results of 
the proposcid change — of the actual administration of a railroad 
by the Go\cnimcnt. In a matter of such vast, such izK'ulculable 
importance, the public ought not to be satisfied with expecta- 
tions and analogies when the easy test of experience is w^ithin 
our rcacli. 

Wc humbly submit to her Majesty’s Go\ernnu;nt, that the time 
stated by the 'riiird lleport to be so ojiportuiic for laying down the 
principles embodied m the Resolutions is not less so for bringing 
these pijiiciples to a practical experiment. Why should not tlm 
Government immediatelg take into its own hands the administra- 
tion of one laihvay and \\\(t formation of anullier ? In neiiher ciise 
would it he necessary or jirojici lor them I' enter into competition 
with any existing Company, or to interfere in any rival way with 
any interests or property whatsoever. There are several railways, 
we are sorry to say> whose dividends arc* so low that the Govern- 
ment might lease or purchase tliern at a very moderate rate. Why 
should not the Government, adopting the principles and antici- 
pating the period suggested by the Report, acquire — noir on ^ ■ r- 
bably better terms than fifteeii years lienc'c* — one of these, and 
there try to the full extent the practical result of GovernnierU 
management : and w by not, to test tlie merit of Government von- 
stractioiL^ proceed to comiilele, by Government ofliccrs, some 
unexecuted hiie-^ — of which there arc several that might be un- 
dertaken by the Government, without infringing on the profits or 
prospects of any existing company — indeed, to the great and cer- 
tain ailvantagc of those tliat they apjiroachcd ? 

Former Governments created the Plymouth Breakwater — 
Howth Harbour — the Holyhead Road — the Mcnai Bridge — the 
Caledonian Canal- of all of which the value was merely intrinsi* 
cal, extending no further than the utility of the individual objects, 

and 
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tSoA four out i)f the five objects have Wned out to be, under pre- 
ientcircuiiiBtances/alinogt useless. The worst^of the railroads we 
have alluded to would not onlj possess an intrinsic and probably 
pertnanent value, but have the, perhaps, inoie important merit of 
cnreating* a practical school of railway ^ixiinistration and construc- 
tion, where not only such questions the relative ad^antaf^es of 
public and private manogement might be elucidated> but all ex- 
periments, material, financial, and administrative might be faiily 
i|ried-^a corps of officers educated or at least trained to this new 
^rld of duties— and the Government itself furnished with addi- 
tional^ information and means for the effective exercise of the 
superintendence with which it is already charged, and which cveiy 
day will seriously increase, till in fifteen years they may become 
invested with die entire responsibility of all works made after this 
rime, and probably of many of the others. We hear of the great 
benefit that the Experimental Ship, the Excellent, in Portsmoutli 
harbour, bos confenM on the navy; why should we not have an 
Experimental Railway, which would have this advantage over the 
Excellent f that besides being a school, it would be a woik as prac- 
tically useful as any other railroad — at ccitamly no greaterjcobl, 
and probably at less ? ' 

We have no desire to see the general management of the rail- 
ways transferred to the hands of the Govermxient, but wo are 
anxious that, whene\*er that event may be forced upon them, the 
GovenitUent shall not be wholly unprepared witn means and 
lUei^f its ow n for executing the duty. And ni the iiioannhilc, 

, the Govenuuent-experiments could not fail to opeidte bcnefiually 
on the|Hrivate Companies, by the influence ol its example, and the 
ilidirect, but irresistible, control ot a moral competition. 
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